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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb Essays and Letters of Dr. Franklin are 'in-> 
troduced here by the editor who first collected and 
presented them in a regular form to the worlds 
From their instructive nature, it was impossible 
that, in a series of English classics, they should 
not constitute a link. Few authors hare .written 
in a more pleasing or more impressive style. It 
is by playing round the head that he reaches the 
heart. Of a great poet it has been sdd, that ** he 
lisp'd in numbers ;" and with equal truth may it 
be affirmed of our philosopher^ that, in the first 
efforts of his mind, he thought in proverbs, which 
have been denominated the wisdom of nations^ 
His earliest productions, particularly his Pooi* 
Richard, abundantly luxuriant in this respect, may 
be adduced in proof; and the same quality will 
be found sparkling here and there through the 
wbde of these little volumes. Like his writingt. 
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ADTERT18BMENT. 

his life too was eminently instinctive. Sober^ dili- 
gent^ Btudions^ be rose from low beginnings (a 
jonmeyman printer) to respectable offices in the 
st^te, and was at last chosen to represent bis 
country as ambassador to the court of France. 
Bead bim, imitate hlm^ my young friends: yon 
will find it the sure way to wealthy to honours^ and 
to bapi^ess. 

OelolMr, 1890. 



ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

ON 

MORAL AND PHIIiOSOPHIGAL SUBJECTS. 



THE BUSY-BODY.— No. 1. 

From the American fVeekly btercwry^fnm TWf- 
</fly, Jar^. 28, to Tuesday ^ Feb, 4, 1728—9. 

Mr. Andrew Bradford, 
I DESIGN this to acquaint you, that I, who have 
long beeu one of your courteous readers, have lately 
entertiuned some thought of setting up for an author 
myself: not out of the least vanity, I assure you, or 
ilesire of showing my parts, hut purely for the good 
of my country. 

I have often ohserved with concern, that your 
Mercury is not always equally eutert^ning. The 
delay of ships expected in, and want of fresh advices 
from Europe, make it frequently yery dull; and I 
find the freezing of our river has the same effect on 
news as trade. With more concern have I conti- 
nually ohserved the growing vices and follies of my 
country folk : and though reformation is properly 
the concern of every man, that is, every one ought 
to mend one ; yet it is too true in this case, that 
What is every body's business is nobody's business, 
and the business is done accordingly. I therefore^ 
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upon mature deliberation, think fit to take nobody** 
business wholly into my own hands; and, out of 
zeal for the public good, design to erect myself into 
a kind of censor fnorum ; purposing, with your al- 
lowance, to make use of the Weekly Mercury as a 
vehicle, in which my remonstrances shall be con- 
veyed to the world. 

1 am sensible I have, in this particular, under- 
taken a very unthankful office, and expect little be- 
sides my labour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, 
I may displease a great number of your readers, 
who will not very well like to pay ten shillings a 
year for being told of their faults. But as most 
people delight in censure, when they themselves are 
not the objects of it, if any are offended at my pub- 
licly exposing their private vices, I promise they 
shsdi have the satisfaction, in a very little time, of 
seeing their good friends and neighbours in the 
same circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured, that I shall 
always treat them and their aSairs with the utmost 
decency and respect. I intend now and then to de- 
dicate a chapter wholly to their service ; and if my 
lectures any way contribute to the embellishment 
of their minds and brightening of their under- 
standings, without offending their modesty, I 
doubt not of having their favour and encourage- 
ment. 

U is certain, that no country in the world pro- 
duces naturally finer spirits than ours, men of ge- 
nius for every kind of science, and capable of 
acquiring to perfection every qualification that is 
in esteem among mankind. But as few here have 
. the advantage of good books, for want pf which. 
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good coDTcrsatiou is still more scarce, it wotdd, 
doubtless, have been very acceptable to your read- 
ers, if, instead of an old out-of-date article from 
Muscovy or Hungary, you had entertained them 
with some well -chosen extract from a good author. 
This I shall sometimes do, when I happen to hav^ 
nothing of my own to say that I think of more con- 
sequence. Sometimes, I purpose to deliver lectures 
of morality or philosophy, and (because I am na- 
turally inclined to be meddling with things that do 
not concern me) perhaps 1 may sometimes talk 
politics : and if 1 can, by any means, furnish out a 
weekly entertainment for the public, that will give 
a rational diversion, and at the same time be in- 
structive to the readers, I shall think my leisure 
hours well employed: and if you publish this, I 
hereby invite all ingenious gentlemen and others^, 
that approve of such an undertaking, to ^ my as- 
sistance and correspondence. 

It is like, by this time, you have a curiosity to 
be acquaibted with my name and character. As I do 
not aim at public praise, T design to remain con- 
cealed : and there are such numbers of our family 
and relations at this time in the country,, that, 
though I have signed my name at full length, I am 
not under the least apprehension of being distin- 
guished and discovered by it. My character, in-> 
deed, I would fiivour you with, but that I am cau- 
tious of praising myself, lest 1 should be told my 
trumpeter's dead : and I cannot find in my heart, 
at present, to say any thing to my own disadvan- 
tage. 

It is very common with authors in their first per- 
formances, to talk to their readcift lb?QA \ ^^ \1>X\^ 
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meets with a suitable reception, or, if tliis 6h 
meet with dae encouragement, I shall heret 
publish," &c. This only manifests the value i 
p«t on ^helr own writings, since they thinl 
frighten thejmblic into their applause, by thi 
oiUig, that unless yon approve what they havi 
ready wrote, they intend never to write ag] 
yNhen perhaps it may not be a pin matter whe 
they ever do or no. As I have not observed 
critics to be more favourable on this accoun 
shall always avoid saying any thing of the k\ 
and conclude with telling you, that if you sen^ 
a bottle of inic and a quire of paper by the bes 
yon may depend on hearing farther from. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

The Busy-Bod 

THE BUSY-BODY.—No. II. 

From Tue&day, Februarff 4, to Tuesday ^ Febr\ 

11, 172&— 9. 

ON VULGAR DERISION. 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side.->Pc 

Monsieur Rochefbucault tells us somewhere ii 
Memoirs, that the prince of Cond^ delighted n 
in ridicule, and used frequently to shut himse! 
for half a day together, in his chamber, with a 
Heman, that was his favourite, purposely to d 
himself mih examining what was the foible 
lidlcnlons side, of every noted person in the ci 
'Qua gentleman said afterwards in some, comp 
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that he thought nothing was more ridiculous in any 
body» than this same humour in the prince; and I 
am somewhat inclined to be of this opinion. The 
general tendency there is among us to this embel*' 
lishment, (which I fear has too often grossly imposed 
upon my lo?ing eountrymen instead of wit) and the 
applause it meets with from a rising generation, fill 
me with fearful apprehensions for the future repn* 
tation of my country: a young man of modesty 
(which is the most certidn indication of large capa- 
cities) is hereby discouraged from attempting la 
make any figure in life : his apprehensions of being 
outlaughed will force him to continue in a restless 
obscurity, without having an opportunity of know- 
ing his own merit himself, or discovering it to the 
world, rather than venture to expose himself in a 
place where a pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, 
noise for reason, and the strength of the argument 
be judged by that of the lungs. Among these witty 
gentlemen, let us take a view of Ridentius. What a 
contemptible figure does he make with his tr^ of 
paltry admirers ! This wight shall give himself an 
hour's diversion with the cock of a man's hat, the 
heels of his shoes, an unguarded expression in his 
discourse, or even some personal defect ; and the 
height^of his low'ambition is to put some one of the 
company to the blush^ who perhaps must pay an 
> equal share of the reckoning with himself. If such 
a fellow makes laughing the sole end and purpose of 
his Ufe, if it is necessary to his constitution, or if he 
has a great desire of growing suddenly fat, let him 
eat; let him give public notice where any dull stupid 
rogues may get a quart of four-penny for being 
Imgbed at } but It is barbaroudj unYi^^u^JMycDA^^^^'^ 
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friends meet for the benefit of conversation, and a 
proper relaxation from business, that one should 
be the butt of -the company, and four men made 
merry at the cost of the fifth. 

How different from this character is that of the 
good-natured, gay Engenius ! who never spoke yet 
but with a design to divert and please, and who 
was never yet balked in his intention. Eugenius 
takes more delight in applying the wit of his friends, 
than in being admired himself: and if any one 
of the company is so unfortunate as to be touched 
a little too nearly, he will make use of some in- 
genious artifice to turn the edge of ridicule another 
way, choosing rather to make himself a public 
jest, than be at the psdn of seeing his friend in con- 
fusion. 

Among the tribe of laughers I reckon the pretty 
gentlemen, that write satires, and carry them about 
in their pockets, reading them themselves in all 
company they happen to go into ; taking an adjutage 
of the ill taste of the town, to make themselves fo- 
mous for a pack of paltry, low nonsense, for which 
they deserve to be kicked rather than admired, 
by all who have the least tincture of politeness. 
ITiese I take to be the most incorrigible of all my 
readers ; nay, I expect they will be squibbing at the 
Busy-Body himself. However, the only fovour he 
begs of them is this ; that if they cannot control 
their overbearing itch of scribbling, let him be at- 
tacked in downright biting lyrics ; for there is tic 
satire he dreads half so much as an attempt toward: 
a panegyric. 
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THE busy-body.- No. III. 

m Tuesday^ February W^to Tuesday, February 

18, 1728—9. 

Non Tultiu imtantis tyranni 

Mente qoatit solidi; nee Auster, 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adrian 

Nee ftilminantu magna Jovte manuk— flbr. 

I said, that the Persians, in their ancient con* 
itioD, had public schools, in which .virtue was 
(ht as a liberal art or science : and it is certiUnly 
lore consequence to a man, that he has learned 
(Ofvem his passions ; .in spite of temptation, to 
lost in his dealings, to be temperate in his plea- 
», to support himself with fortitude under his 
fortunes, to behave with prudence in all his 
Irs, and in every circumstance of life ; I say, it 
}i mQch more real advantage to him to be thus 
Ufied, than to be a master of all the arts and 
noes in the world beside. 
'Utut alone is sufficient to make a man great, 
ions, and happy. He that is acquainted with 

0, as I am, cannot help thinlcing as J do now, 
will acknowledge he deserves the name, with* 
being honoured by it. Cato is a man whom 
ane has placed in the most obscure part of the 
stry. His circumstances are such as only put 

above necessity, without affording him many 
srfloities: yet who is greater than Cato? I 
leoed but the other day to be at a house in 

1, where, among others, were met men of the 
i note in this place ; Cato had business with 
» of them, and knocked at the door. The moil 
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trifling actions of a man, in my opiDion, as well a 
the smallest features and lineaments of the face 
give a nice observer some notion of his mind. Me 
thought he rapped in such a peculiar manner, a 
seemed of itself to express there was one who de< 
served as well as desired admission. He appearec 
in tlie plainest country garb; his great coat wai 
coarse, and looked old and threadbare ; his linei 
was homespun ; his beard, perhaps, of seven days 
growth ; his shoes thicic and heavy ; and every par 
of his dress corresponding. Why was this man re< 
ceived with such concurring respect from every per- 
son in the room, even from those who had nevei 
known him or seen him before ? It was not an exqai 
site form of person or grandeur of dress, that strud 
us with admiration. I believe long habits of virtui 
have a sensible effect on the countenance : then 
was something in the air of his face, that mani 
fested the true greatness of his mind ; which like 
wise appeared in all he said, and in every part o 
his behaviour, obliging «s to regard him with a kin 
of veneration. His airpect is sweetened with hi 
manity and benevolence, and at the same time er 
boldened with resolution, equally free from diffldf 
bashfulness and an unbecoming assurance. 7 
oonsciousness of his own innate worth and unsha' 
integrity renders him calm and undaunted in 
presence of the most great and powerful, and t 
the most extraordinary occasions. H is strict jr 
and known impartiality make him the arbil 
and decider of all differences that arise for 
miles around him, without putting his neig^ 
to the charge, perplexity, and uncertainty c 
Miits. He adways speaks the thing he means 
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he is never afraid or ashamed to do, because he 
knows he always means well ; and therefore is never 
obliged to blush, and feel the confusion of finding* 
himself detected in the meanness of a falsehood.^^ 
He never contrive^ ill against his neighbour, and, 
therefore, is never seen with a louring, snspiciona 
aspect. A mixture of innocence and wisdom makes 
hlmevaeraerionslycheerfnL His generous hospitality 
to strangers according to his ability, his goodness^ 
Ids charity, his conrage in the cause of the oppress- 
ed, his fidelity in friendship, his humility, his ho» 
nesty and sincerity, his moderatioo and his leyalt]p 
to the government, his piety, his temperance, him 
love to mankind, his magnanimity, his public spi- 
ritedness, and, in fine, his consummate virtue, make 
him justly desei-ve to be esteemed the glory of h\s 
country. 

The brave do never shun the light. 
Just are their thoughts, and open are thdr tempers | 
Freely, without disguise, they love and hate } 
Still are they found in the fair face of day. 
And heaven and men are judges of their actions. 

Rowe» 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in his 
choice, to merit the above character, than be the 
richest, the most learned, or the most powerful man 
in the province without it ? 

Almost every man has a strong natural desire of 
being valued and esteemed by the rest of his species ; 
but 1 am concerned and grieved to see how few fall 
into the right and only infallible method of beoo. 
ming so. That laudable ambition is too commonly 
misapplied, and often ill employed. Some, to make 
themselves considerable, pursue learning \ o^V^^vb 
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grasp at wealth ; some aim at being thought witty ; 
and others are only careful to make the most of a 
handsome person : but what is wit, or wealth, or 
fiynn, or learning, when compared with virtue ? Il 
is true, we love the handsome, we applaud the 
learned, and we fear the rich and powerful ; but 
we even worship and adore the ^rtuons. Nor is it 
strange $ since men of virtue are so rare, so very 
rare to be found. If we were as industrious to be- 
come good as to make ourselves great, we should 
become really great by being good, and the number 
of vj^uable men would be much increased ; but it is 
a grand mistake to think of being great without 
goodness ; and I pronounce it as certain, that there 
was never yet a truly great man, that was not at the 
same time truly virtuous. 

O Cretico, thou sour philosopher ! thou amning 
statesman ! thou art crafty, but 5ir from being wise. 
When wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved 
like Cato ? When wilt thou, among thy creatures, 
meet with that unfeigned respect and warm good^ 
will that all men have for him ? Wilt thou never 
understand, that the cringing, mean, submissive 
deportment of thy dependents, is (like the worship 
paid by Indians to the devil) rather through fear of 
the harm thou mayest do them, than out of grati- 
tude for the favours they have received of thee ? 
Thou art not wholly void of virtae ; there are many 
good things in thee, and many good actions re* 
ported of thee. Be advised by thy friend : neglect 
those musty authors; let them be covered with 
dust, and moulder on their proper shelves ; and d« 
thou apply thyself to a study much more profitablft 
•^the knowledge of mankind and of thyself. 
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This 18 to give notice, that the Busy.body strictly 
forbids all persons, from this time forward, of what 
age, sex, rank, quality, degree, or denomination 
seever, on any pretence, to inquire who is the aathor 
of this paper, on pain of his displeasure (bis own 
near and dear relations only excepted.) 

It is to be observed, that if any bad characters 
happen to be drawn in the course of these papers, 
they mean no particular person, if they are not par- 
ticularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a 
general meddler. 

N. B. Cretico lives in a neighbouring province. 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. IV. 

From Tuesdaif, February 18, to Tuesday, February 

26, 1728—9. 

Ne quid nimis. 

In my first paper, I invited the learned and the in- 
genious to join with me in this undertaking ; and I 
now repeat that invitation. I would have such gen- 
tlemen take this opportunity (by trying their talent 
in writing) of diverting themselves and friends, an^l 
improving the taste of the town.- And because I 
would encourage all wit of our own growth and pro- 
duce, I hereby promise, that whoever shall send me 
a little essay on some moral or other subject, that 
is fit for public view in this manner, (and not basely 
borrowed from any other author) I shall receive it 
with candour, and take care to place it to the best 
advantage. It will be hard, if we cannot muster up 
in the whole country a sufficient stock of sense to 
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supply the Busy-body at least for a twelvemonth. 
For my own part, 1 have already professed, that I. 
have (he good of my country wholly at heart in thU 
design, without the least sinister view ; my chief 
purpose being to inculcate the noble principles of 
virtue, and depreciate vice of every Isind. But as I 
icnow the luob hate instruction, and the generality 
would never read beyond the first line of my lectareti 
if they were actually filled with nothing bat whole- 
some precepts and advice, I must therefore some- 
times humour them in their own way. There are 
a set of great names in the province, who are the 
common objects of popular dislike. If I can^uow 
and then overcome my reluctance, and prevail with 
myself to satirize a little one of these gentlemen, 
the expectation of meeting with such a gratification 
will induce many to read me through, who would 
otherwise proceed immediately to the foreign news. 
As I am vei7 well assured the greatest men among 
us have a sincere love for their country, notwith- 
standing its ingratitude, and the insinuations of the 
envious and malicious to the contrary, so I doubt 
not but they will cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty 
I design to take for the end above-mentioned. 

As yet I have but a few correspondents, though 
they begin now to increase. The following letter, 
left for me at the printer's, is one of the first I have 
received, which i regard the more for that it comes 
from one of the fair sex, and because I have myself 
oftentimes suffered under the grievance tlierein com« 
phuned of. 
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To the Busy 'Body. 
Sir, 
You having set yourself up for a censuror mortun 
(as I thiuk yon call it) which is said to mean a re* 
former of manners, I know no person more proper 
to be applied to for redress in all the grievances we 
suffer from want of manners in some people. Yon 
must know, I am a single woman, and keep a shop 
in this town for a livelihood. There is a certain 
neighbour of mine, who is really agreeable company 
enough, and with whom I have had an intimacy c^ 
some time standing; but of late she makes her 
i^sits so exceedingly often, and stays so very long 
every idsit, that I am tired out of ail patience. I 
have i|o manner of time at all to myself ; and you, 
who seem to be a wise man, must needs be sensible, 
that every person has little secrets and privacies, 
that are not proper to be exposed even to the nearest 
friend. Now I cannot do the least thing in the 
world, but she must know about it ; and it is a 
wonder I have found an opportunity to write you 
this letter. My misfortune is, tliat I respect her 
very well, and know not how to disoblige her so 
much as to tetl her I should be glad to have less of 
her company; for if I should once hint such a 
thing, I am afraid she would resent it so as never 
tQ darken my door again. But, alas ! Sir, I have 
not yet told you half my affliction. She has two 
children, that are }ust big enough to run about and 
do pretty mischief: these are continually along with 
mamma, either in my room or shop, if 1 have ever 
so many customers or people with me about bnsi- 
^^ess. Sometimes they pull the goods off my low 
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sbelres down to the groand, and perhaps where one 
of them has just been making water. My friend 
takes np the stuff, and cries, " Oh ! thou little 
wicked mischievous rogue ! But, however, it has 
done no great damage ; it is only wet a little ;" and 
so pots it np upon the shelf again. Sometimes they 
get to my cask of nails behind the counter, and 
divert themselves, to my great vexation, with mix- 
ing my ten-penny and eight-penny and four- penny 
together. I endeavour to conceal my uneasiness as 
much as possible, and with a grave look go to sort- 
ing t|iem out. She cries, ** Don't thee trouble thy- 
self, neighbour. Let them play a little ; 1*11 put aQ 
to rights before I go." But things are never so pint 
to rights but that I find a great deal of work to d( 
after they are gone. Thus, sir, I have all the troii 
bleand pesterment of children, without the pleasor 
of calling them my own ; and they are now so use 
to bdng here that they will be content nowhere t^t 
If she would have been so kind as to have moderaf 
.her visits to ten times a day, and stayed but half 
hoar at a time, I should have been contented, an 
believe never have given you this trouble. But ' 
very morning they have so tormented me th 
could bear no longer; for while the mother 
asking me twebty impertinent questions, the yo 
est got to my nails, and with great delight n 
them by handfuls all over the floor ; and the 
at the same time made such a terrible din upc 
oiNinter with a hammer, tliat I grew half disti 
I was ]ast theii about to make myself a new 
pinners ; but io the fret and confusion I cut f 
out of all manner of shape, and utterly »\ 
piece of the first muslin. Pray, sir^ tell mc 
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shall do ; and talk a little against snch unreasonable 
lisiting in yonr next paper : though I would not 
hare her affronted with me for a great deal ; for sin- 
cerdy I love her and her children, as well, I think, 
as a neighboar can, and she buys a great many 
things in a year at my shop. But I would beg her 
to consider, that she uses me unmercifully, though 
I believe it is only for want of thought. But I have 
twenty things more to tell you besides all this: 
thore is a handsome gentleman that has a mind (I 
don't question) to make love to me ; but he can't 
get the opportunity to O dear, here she comes 
again ; I must conclude. Yours, &c. 

Patience. 

Indeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that she 
is come to shorten this complaint, which I think is 
fall long enough already, and probably would other- 
vHse have been as long again. However, I must 
confess, I cannot help pitying my correspondent's 
case ; and in her behalf, exhort the visitor to re- 
member and consider the words of the wise man, 
'* li^tfadraw thy foot from the house of thy ndgh- 
boui', lest he grow weary of thee, and so hate thee." 
Itis, I believe, a nice thing, and very difficult, to re-, 
gnlate our visits in such a manner, as never to give 
oflence by coming too seldom, or too often, or de- 
parting too abruptly, or staying too long. H o wever, 
in my opinion, it is safest for most people, in a 
general way, who are unwilling to disoblige, to visit 
seldom, and tarry but a little while in a place — ^not- 
withstanding pressing invitations, which are many 
times insincere : and though more of your company 
should be really desired, yet ip this case, too much 
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reservedness is a fault more easily excused tba 
contrary.* 

Men are subject to various inconveniences m 

through lack of a small share of courage, wU 

a quality very necessary in the common occurr 

of life, as well as in a battle. How many im\ 

nendes do we daily suffer with great uneasi 

because we have not courage enough to discove 

dislike i And why may not a man use the bolt 

and freedom of telling his friends that ih&r 

viidts sometimes incommode him ? On this 

sion, it may be entertaining to some of my read 

I acquaint them with the Turkish manner of c 

taiuing visitors, which I have from an author c 

questionable veracity, vi^o assures us, that eve 

Turks are not so ignorant of civility and the a 

endearment, but that they can practise them 

as much exactness as any other nation, wbe 

they have a mind to show themselves obliging 

*' When you visit a person of quality (sa] 

and have talked over your business, or the co 

ments, or whatever concern brought you thith< 

makes a sign to have things served in for the i 

tainment, which is generally a little sweetmi 

^sb of sherbet, and another of coffee ; all ^ 

are immediately brought in by the servaute 

tendered to all the guests in order, with the gr 

care and awfulness imaginable. At last com* 

finishing part of your entertainment, which Is 

fuming the beards of the company; a cen 

which is performed in this manner. They h« 

tiie purpose a small silver chafing-dish, cc 

with a lid full of hides, and fixed upon a haiK 

plate. In this they put some fresh coals, an^ 
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them a piece of lignnm aloes; and shnttiiig it ap^ 
the smoke immediately ascends with a grateiU 
odour through the holes of the cover. This smolce 
is held noder every one's chin, and offered as it were 
B sacrifice to his beard. The bristly idol soon re- 
owe» the reverence done to it, and so greedily takes 
in and incorporates the gammy steam, that it re* 
tsuDS the savoor of it, and may serve for a nosegay 
a good while after. 

*' This ceremony may perhaps seem ridicnloos at 
first bearing ; but it passes among the Tarks for a 
high gratification ; and I will say this in its viudica* 
tioD, that its design is very wise and usefnl : for it 
is understood to give a civil dismission to the visit- 
ants, intimating to them, that the master of the 
house has business to do, or some other avocation, 
that permits them to go away as soon as they please ; 
and the sooner after this ceremony the better. By 
this means yon may, at any time, without offence, 
deliver yourself from being detained from your 
afiairs by tedious and unseasonable visits ; and from 
being constrained to use that piece of hypocrisy, so 
common in the world, of pressing those to stay 
Jonger vnth you, whom perhaps in your heart yoo 
wish a great way off for having troubled yon so long 
•htttdy." 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I have 
taken such a fancy to this Turkish custom, that fi>r 
the future I shall put something like it in practice. 
I have provided a bottle of right French brandy for 
the men, and citron water for the ladies. After I 
have treated with a dram, and presented a pinch 
of my beet snuff, I expect all company will retire. 
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and leave me to pnrsae my studies for the good 
the public. 

Advertisement, 

I give notice that I am now actaally compitt 
and design to publish in a short time, the true I 
tory of the rise, growth, and progress of the 
Downed Tiff Club. All persons who are acquidii 
with any facts, circumstances, characters, tra 
afctioDB, &c. which will be requisite to the perft 
ing and embellishment of the said work, are desi 
to communicate the same to the author, and dii 
their letters to be left with the printer hereof. 

The letter signed Would- be-something is come 
hand. 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. V. 

From Tuetdapy February 25, to Tueeday^ March 

1728—9. 

Vot, o patricius sanguis, quos Tiyere fas est 
Oodpiti cseoo, posticae oocurrite saimse. 

Pernui. 

m 

This paper being designed for a terror to evil d(M 
as well as a praise to them that do well, I am lif 
up with secret joy to find that my undertaking 
approved and encouraged by the just and good, 8 
that few are against me but those who have reai 
to fear me. 

There are little follies in the behaviour of m 
men, which their best friends are too tender to 
gnaint them with : there are little vices and sm 
fiilmea which the law haa un te^^x^ vo vt k«»i 
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for : there are likewise great pieces of villany some- 
times 80 craftily accomplished, and so circnmspectlj^ 
gnarded, that the law can take no hold of the actors* 
All these things, and all things of this nature, come 
within my province as censor; and I am determined 
not to be negligent of the trust I have reposed in 
myself, but resolve to execute my office diligently 
and faithfully. 

And that all the world may judge wTth how much 
humanity, as well as justice, I shall behave in this 
office ; and that even my enemies may be convinced 
I take no delight to rake into the dunghill lives of 
vicious men ; and- to the end that certain persons 
may be a little eased of their fears, and relieved 
from the terrible palpitations they have lately felt 
and suffered, and do still suffer ; I hereby graciously 
pass an act of general oblivion for all offences* 
crimes, and misdemeanors of what kind soever, 
committed from the beginning of the year 1081 
until the day of the date of my first paper,^nd pro- 
mise only to concern myself with such as have been 
since and shall hereafter be committed. I shall 
take no notice who has (heretofore) raised a for- 
tune by fraud and oppression, nor who by deceit 
and hypocrisy ; what woman has been false to her 
good husband's bed, nor what man has, by bar- 
barous usage or neglc^ct, broke the heart of a 
faithful wife, and wasted his health and substance 
In debauchery ; what ha^ wretch has betrayed his 
friend, and sold his honesty for gold, nor what 
baser wretch first Qorrupted him, and then bought 
the bargain : all this, and much more of l\v« %%s»!^ 
\i]nd, I shall forget, and pass over \ii sW^eiic^ \\yQX 
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then it i^ to be observed that I expect and reqidfi 
a radden and general amendment. 

These threateoings of mine, I hope, will haire i 
good effect, and, if regarded, may prevent idmnd* 
anoe of folly and wickedness in others, and, at tin 
same time, save me abundance of trouble : am 
that people may not flatter themselves with tb< 
hopes of concealing their loose misdemeanon 
fhnn my knowledge, and in that view persist h 
evil doing, I must acqufunt them that I have latd; 
entered into an intimacy with the extraordinary 
person who some time since wrote me the follow 
ing letter; and who, having a wonderful facnlt; 
that enables him to discover the most secret inl 
qnity, is capable of giving me great assistance in m 
designed work of reformation. 

** Mr. Busy-Bod y, 
** I rejoice, sir, at the opportunity yon hav 
{^ven me to be serviceable to you, and, by yos 
means, to this province. You must know» ths 
such have been the circumstances of my life, an 
such were the marvellous coDcnrrences of my birtl 
that I have not only a faculty of discovering the at 
tious of persons that are absent or asleep, but eve 
of the devil himself, in many of his secret working! 
in the various shapes, habits, and names of me 
and won^en : and having travelled and converse 
mnch, and met but with a very few of the san 
perceptions and qualifications, I can recommeli 
myself to you as the moist usefu) man you can ooi 
respond virith. My father's father's father (for vi 
had DO grandfathers in out i^m\V}^ n^^ thfi san 
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John Banyan who wrote that memorable book. The 
Pilgrim's Progress, who had, in some degree, a 
natural faculty of second sight. This faculty (how 
derived to him our family memoirs are not very 
clear) was enjoyed by all his descendants, but 4iot 
by equal talents. It was very dim in several of my 
first cousins, and probably had been nearly extinct 
in our particular branch, had not my father been a 
traveller. He lived, in his youthful days, in New 
England. There he married, and- there was bom 
my elder brother, who had so much of this faculty ^ 
as to discover witches in some of their occult per- 
formances. My parents transporting themselves to 
Great Britain, my second brother's birth was in 
that kingdom. He shared but a small portiou of this 
virtue, being only able to discern transactions about 
the time of, and for the most part after, their. hap- 
pening. My good father, who delighted in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, and mountainous places, took 
shipping, with his wife, for Scotland, and inhabited 
in the Highlands, where myself was born; and 
whether the soil, climate, or astral influences, of 
which are preserved divers prognostics, restored 
our ancestors' natural faculty of second sight in a 
greater lustre to me than it had shined in through 
several generations, I will not here discuss. But so 
it is, that I am possessed largely of it, and design, 
if yon encourage the proposal, to take this oppor- 
tunity of doing good with it, which I question not 
will be accepted of in a grateful way by many of 
your honest readers, though the discovery of my 
extraction bodes me no deference from your great 
. scholars and modem philosophers. TVi\% m^ \<afiGk^ 
rras long ago aware of^ and lest the xi'dme ^ow. 
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should hart the fortanes of hU chUdren, be, is 
his shiftiogs -from one country to another^ wlsdj 
changed it. 

'* Sir, I hare only this farther to say, how I miy 
be osefiil to yon, and ax a reason for my not maUag 
myself more kuowu in the world. By rirtne of tUi 
great gift of nature, second-sightedness, I do con- 
tinually see numbers of men, women, and chUdreo, 
of all ranks, and what they are doing, while 1 an . 
sitting in my closet ; which is too great a bnctben | 
for the mind, and makes me also conceit, even 
against reason, that all this host of people can see 
and observe me, which strongly inclines me to sott- 
tnde and an obscure living ; and, on the other 
hand, it will be an ease to me to disburtben my 
thoughts and observations in the way proposed to 
you by, sir, your friend and humble servant.** J 

I conceal this correspondent's name, in my care 
for his life and safety, and cannot but approve hii 
prudence in choosing to live obscurely. I remem* 
ber the fate of my poor monkey : he had an 111* 
natured trick of grinning and chattering at every 
thmg he saw in petticoats. My ignorant oounr 
try neighbours got a notion that pug snarlc^ 
by instinct at every female who had lost her vi 
ginity. This was no sooner generally believe< 
than he was condemned to death — ^by whom 
could never learn ; but he was assassinated in tli 
night, barbarously stabbed and mangled in la thoc 
sand places, and left hanging dead on one of o 
gate-posts, where I found him the next morning 

The censor observing that the itch of scribb' 
begins to spread exceedingly, and being can 
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ider of the repntation of his conntry, in point of 
t and good sense, has determined to take all 
laoerof writings in verse. or prose, that pretend 
either, under his immediate cognizance ; and, 
»rding]y, hereby prohibits the publishing any 
di for the future till they have first passed his 
imination, and received his imprimatur ; for 
lich he demands as a fee only sixpence per 

HtB. He nevertheless permits to be published 
satirical remarks on the Busy- Body, the above 
Aibition notwithstanding, and without examina- 
D, or requiring the said fees ; which indulgence 
: small wits in and about this city are advised 
itefuUy to accept and acknowledge. 
rbe gentleman who calls himself Sirronio is di- 
ited, on receipt of this, to burn his great book of 
ndities. 

P. S. In compassion to that young man, on ac- 
int of the great pains he has taken, in considera- 
D of the character ( have just received of him. 
It he is really good-natured, and on condition he 
)W8 it to no foreigner or stranger of sense, I 
re thought fit to reprieve his said great book of 
DdHies from the flames till farther order. 



Noli me taogere. 



i had resolved, when I first commenced this de- 
71, on no account to enter into a public dispute 
th any man ; for I judged it would be equally un- 
iMant to me and my readers, to see this paper 
cd with contentious wrangling, answers, replies, 
u which is a way of writing that is endless, and^ 
VOL. 1. C 
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Kk tkc sane tiae, aeklom eoat^lns any tbiog 
dltbf r edifyiug or entertaining. Yet, when 
eoaeiderable man as Mr. •• • finds kioise! 
cemed so warmly to accnse and coudemn 
ha has done in Keiraer's last instructor, I 
Sarbear eudearounng to say soraethiug in x 
itfence, from one of the worst of charactei 
€0«ld be given me by a man of worth. B 
have many things of more consequence to of 
pittb^, I declare that 1 will nerer, after thii 
take notice of any accusations, nothetter 80| 
with truth and reaM>n ; much less may evei 
icribbler, that shall attack me, expect an 
friHD the Busy-Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered again 
cither directly or indirectly, in the said p.* 
this : not to mention the first wei^hty r 
concerning vanity and ill-nature, and the 
intimation that i am without cliarii y, and f 
can have no pretence to religion, I am ref 
a* guilty of defamation and scandal, the o 
oil which is apparent to every good man 
practice of it opposite to Christianity, mo 
oammon justice, and, in some cases, so 
all these, as to be inhuman ; as a Uaat 
tations; as attempting, by a pretence 
myi<elf from the imputation of malice ant 
as using a weapon, which the wiser au( 
of mankind iiold in abhorrence; an 
tfealment which tlie wiser and better 
. kind didike on tii^ same principles, 
wmm vetmm, as tliey do assassinatioa 
tiiia itt ijifemd and condoddt troftt 
Awe vnte Iftmy Nwaber III. 
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II order to examine the jastice and troth of this 
fj charge, let us recor to that character. And 
» we may be surprised to find what a trifle has 
ed this mighty clamoar and complaint, this 
foos accusation! — ^The worst thing said of tlie 
no, in what is called my gross description (be 
vho he will to whom my accuser has applied the 
lactcr of Cretico), is, that he is a sour philoso- 
r, crafty, bat not wise. Few human characters 

be drawn that will not fit somebody, in so 
e a country as this ; but one would think, sup« 
■g I meant Cretico a real person, I bad saf« 
•atly manifested my impartiality, when I said, 
bat very paragraph, that Cretico is not without 
lej that there are many good things in him, 

many good actions reported of him; which^ 
It be allowed in all reason very mnch to orer<* 
nee in his favour those worst words, sour tern* 
(dy and cunning. Nay, my very enemy and ac- 
rw must have been sensible of this, when he 
\y acknowledges, that he has been seriously 
sideriug, and cannot yet determine, which he 
ikk d)oose to be, the Cato or Cretico of that 
er ) since my Cato is one of the best of cba- 
ers. Thus much in my own vindication. As 
be only reasons there given why I ought not to 
tlooe drawing characters, viz. Why sboold any 
1*8 picture be published which he never sat for ; 
bis good name taken from him any more than 
money or possessions, at the arbitrary will of 
ther, &c. I have but this to answer : the money 
NMBessioDS, I presume, are nothing to the pur- 
s; since no man- can claim a right ^thcr to 
se or a good mmoM, If ks has acted to as tofar* 
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feit tliem. And are not the public the only jodges 
what share of reputation they think proper to allow 
any man ? Supposing I was capable, and had an 
inclination, to draw all the good and bad characters 
in' America, why should a good man be offended 
with roe for drawing good characters? And if I 
draw ill ones, can they fit any but those that de- 
verve them ? And ought any but such to be con- 
cerned that they have their deserts ? I have as 
great an aversion and abhorrence for defamatioD 
and scandal as any man, and would, with the 
utmost care, avoid being guilty of such base things : 
besides, I am very sensible and certain, that if 
1 should make use of this paper to defame any per- 
son, my reputation would be sooner hurt by it than 
his; aud the Busy- Body would quickly become de- 
testable ; because, iu such a case, as is justly ob- 
served, the pleasure arising from a tale of wit and 
novelty soon dies away in generous and honest 
minds, and is followed with a secret grief, to aee 
their neighbours calumniated. But if I myself was 
actually the worst tuan in the province, and any 
one should draw my true character, would it not be 
ridiculous in me to say, he had defamed and scan- 
dalized me, unless he had added in a matter of 
truth ? If any thing is meant by asking why any 
man's picture should be published which he never 
sat for ? it must be, that we should give no cha- 
racter without the owner's consent. If I discern 
the wolf disguised in harmless wool, and contriving 
the destruction of my neighbour's sheep, most 
i have his permission before I am allowed to dif- 
cover and prevent hhn t \i\ VL\M>y( ^ tcAXk \A\it t^ 
desigoiDg knave, mast \ aa!W\i\ft co\i«euX>\A \K^ ^k\ 
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friends beware of him ? If so, then, by the same 
rale, supposing the Basy-Body bad really merited 
all bis enemy had charged him with, his con- 
tent likewise ought to have been obt^ued, before 
80 terrible an accusation was published against 
him. 

I shall conclude with obsenring^ that in the last 
paragraph save one of the piece now examined, 
much ill nature and some good sense are co* 
iohabitants, as he expresses it. The ill nature 
appears, in his endeavouring to discover satire, 
where I intended no such thing, but quite the re- 
Terse : the good sense is this ; that drawing too 
good a character of any one is a refined manner of 
satire, that may be as injurious to him as the con- 
trary, by bringing on an examination that undresses 
the person ; and in the haste of doing it, he may 
happen to be stripped of what he really owns and 
deserves. As I am censor, I might punish the first, 
bat I forgive it. Yet I will not leave the latter un- 
rewarded ; but assure my adversai7, that in con- 
lidei-ation of the merit of those four lines, I am 
resolved to forbear injuring him on any account in 
that refined manner. 

I thank my neighbour P» • • W» • •I for his kind 
letter. 

The lions complained oC shall be muzzled. 
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THE BUSY.BODY.p-No. VHL 

From Tvesdag, M^ch 18, to Tuesday, Mm 

1729. 

Quid noo mortalia pectorm oogU, 
Auri sacn £unes ? VirgiU 



One of the greatest pleasures an aathor cao 

is, certainly, the bearing his works applandec 

hiding from the world oar names, while we { 

our thoughts, is so absulntely necessary to tK 

gratification, that I hope my wdl- wishers wil 

gratvlate me on my escape from the many d 

-bat fimitlcss inquiries that have oflateheei 

after me. Every man will own, that an aat] 

Bach, ought to be hid by the merit of hi 

<hictiou8 only ; but pride, party, and prejvd 

this time, run so Tery high, that experience 

we form our notions of a piece by the chara 

the anthor. Nay, there are some rery humi 

Utidans in and aboat this city, who will i 

which side the writer is before they presi 

l^ve their opinion of the thing wrote. Tl 

generous way of proceeding I was well w 

before I published my first speculation ; ami 

fore concealed my name : and I appeal to th 

generous part of the world, if I have,.i 

appeared in the character of the JBusy-Bodj 

an instance of my siding with any party moi 

another, in the unhappy divisions of my cc 

and I have, above all, this satisfaction id 

that neither afiection, aversion, or interest 

Massed me to use an^ pset^aSkV) v^^^Tds « 

or «et oi men i but litoxaoewt \ twxA. \«»k 
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rkikalo&s, or itmnorsily dishonesty I haye, and shall 
Cfmtioite openly to attack, with the freedom of ai^ 
boneec man, and a lover of aiy country. 

I profsM I can hardly cootaia myself, or preser^ 
the gravity and dignity that should attend the cen* 
sorial office, when i hear the odd aud unaccountable 
expositions that are. pot npon some of my works, 
through the malicious ignorauce of some, and the 
vain pride -of more than ordinary penetration Hi 
others ; one instance of which many of my renders 
are acquainted with. A certain gentleman has 
taken a great deal of pains to write a key to the 
ktter in my Number IV, wherein he has rage* 
Qiansly converted a gentle satiix; upon tedious and 
impertinent visitants, into a libel on some of the 
government. This I mention only as a specimen of 
the taste of the gentleman ; I am, forsooth, bound 
to please in my speculations, not that I suppose my 
impartiality will ever be called in question on that 
aocouDt. Injustices of this nature I^ould compldti 
of in many iatitanoes^ but 1 am at present diverted 
by the reception of a letter, which, though h 
regards me only in my private capacity, as an adept, 
yet I. venture to publish it for the entertainment of 
sy readers. 

** To Censor Morum, Esq, Btuy^Body General of 
the Province of Pennsylvania^ and the CourUies of 
Newcastle^ Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware, 

** Honourable Sir, 
** I JUDGE hy your lucubrations, that yon are hot ^ 
floly a lover of truth and equity, bot a mui of ^^iiEtsik 
and learniuj^ and a master oC BdeiiQe\ 'tA ^MIl 
iJbtmaarjmm Kaom then, Bwat ^cokHMA^^^dDi* 
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I have, from my youth up, been a very iudefatigable 
stadeut Id, and admirer of, that divine ftcienoey 
astrology. I have read over Scot, Albertns Magnu^ 
and Cornelias Agrippa, above three hondred times } 
and was in hopes, by my knowledge and indostry, 
to gain enough to have recompensed me for my 
money expended, and time lost in the pursuit oif 
this learning. Yon cannot be ignorant, sir, (for 
your intimate second-sighted correspondent knovn 
all things) that there are large sums of money 
hidden under ground in divers places about this 
town, and in many parts of the country : but alas ! 
sir, notwithstanding I have used all the means laid 
down in the immortal authors before-mentioned; 
and, when they failed, the ingenious Mr. P-r<l— 4^ 
vnth his mercurial wand and magnet, I have still 
failed in my purpose. This, therefore, I send, to 
propose and desire an acquaintance with you ; and 
I do not doubt, notwithstanding my repeated iU 
fortune, but wq may be exceedingly serviceable to 
each other in our discoveries; and that if we use 
our united endeavours, the time will come, when 
the Busy. Body, his second-sighted correspondent; 
and your very humble servant, will be three of the 
richest men in the province : and then, sir, what 
may we not do ? A word to the wise is sufficient. . 
. " I conclude with all demonstrable respect, 
** Your's and Urania's votary, 

" Titan Pleiads.** 



In the evening after I had received this letter, I 

made a visit to my second-sighted friend, and com- 

jounicattd to him the proposal. Wheu he had read 

it, be assured me, that to Yi\a cesXiivck \A!v«tV»6^ 
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lere is not at this time so much as one ounce of 
tilver or gold hid under ground in any part of this 
irovince ; for that the late and present scarcity of 
money had obliged thbse^ who were living, and 
Imew where they had formerly hid any, to take it 
ap, and use it in their own .necessary affairs : and 
IS to all the rest, which was buried by pirates and 
Hhers in old times, who were never like to come 
for it, he himself had long since dug it all up, and 
ipplied it to charitable uses ; and this he desired 
■e to publish for the general good. For, as he 
icquainted me, there are among us' great numbers 
)f honest artificers and labouring people, who, fed 
vith a vain hope of growing suddenly rich, neglect 
]|eir business, almost to the ruining of themselves 
lod families, aud vollintarily endure abundance of 
atigue in a fruitless search after imaginary hidden 
reasure. They wander through the woods aud 
tushes by day, to discover the marks and signs ; at 
didnight they repair to the hopeful spots with 
pedes and pickaxes ; full of expectation, they la-* 
)oar violently, trembling at the same time in every 
oint, through fear of certain malicious daemons, wlio 
\re said to haunt and guard such places. At length 
i mighty hole is dug, and perhaps several cartloadft 
>f eai'th thrown out ; but, alas, no keg or iron pot 
s found I no seaman's chest crammed with Spanish 
listoles, or weighty pieces of eight ! Then they con^ « 
;ludc, that through some mistake in the procedure, 
lome rash word spoke, or some rule of art neglects 
ed> the guardian spirit had power to sink it deeper 
into the earth, and convey it out of the\t x««jc?b^« 
yet, when a man is once thus infatu^^d, Yi^V&to 
fw/wm beiag diMooraged by ill 6\icce^is> v\i«X\i«\\ 

c2 
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rather animated tor doaUe his imdxatvjf aad 
Cry again and again in a handrrd diffemt pii 
in hopes at fautt of neeting with some laeky 
that siiali at once snflkieatly reward him £»r ail 
expense of tiaie and lahoiir. 

This odd hnmonr of digging for money, thni 
a lielief that macfa has been liid by pirates fiorm 
frequenting the river, has for seTeral years 1 
mighty prevalent among us ; insoronch that yon 
hardly walk half a mile out of the town on any « 
without obsenring seTeral pits dug with that din 
and perhaps sobk lately oiiened. Men, other 
of very good sense, hare been drawn into this p 
tiee, through an overweening desire of sud 
weiJth, and an easy credulity of what thej 
earnestly viished might be tme; while the 
tlonal and almost certain methods of ac^i 
riches by industry and frugality are neglectc 
forgotten. There seems to be some peculiar ^ 
in the conceit of finding money ; and if the 
of Schuylkil were so much mixed with small / 
of gold, that a man might in a day's time, wit! 
and application, get together to the value of ] 
crown, I make no question but we shoul 
several people employed there, that can vnt 
earn five shillings a day at their proper trad 

Many are the idle stories told of the priV/ 
cess of some people, by which others are eoc 
to proceed ; and the astrologers, with w) 
eoantry swarms at this time, are either in t 
ol tliese things themselves, or find their s 
IB pemoading others to believe tiiem j loi 
•(tea consulted i^bout tbe cricieai tinea ice 
tke methoda of laying the i^rit, and the U 
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^My which renders them very neceflsary to, and 
vsrjr BiDcfa caressed by, D»e poor deluded moneyw 
Iwuters. 

There is certainly somethiikg very bewitching In 
the pursuit after mines of gold and silver and other 
valaable metals, and many have been ruined by it. 
A sea-captain of my acquaintance used to blame 
the English for envying Spain their mines of silver, 
and too much despising or overlooking the advaa«. 
tages of their own industry and manufactures. *' For 
ay part/' says he, '* I esteem the banks of New* 
fimndland to be a more valuable possession than 
the mouittaius of Potosi ; and when I have been 
there on the fishing account, have looked upon every 
tod palled up into the vessel as a certain quantity 
of silver ore, which required only caifrying to the. 
next Spanish port to be coined into pieces of eight ; 
not to mention the national profit of fitting out and 
employing such a number of ships and seamen." Let 
honest Peter Buckram, who has long, without suc- 
cess, been u searcher after hidden money, reflect on 
tliii, and be reclaimed from that unaccountable folly. 
Let him contnder, that every stitch he takes when 
he is on his shop-board is pidsing up part of a grain 
of gold, that will in a few days' time amount to a 
pistole ; and let Faber think the same of every nail 
he drives, or every stroke with his plane. Such 
thoughts may make them- industrious, and, of con- 
iequence-, in time they may be wealthy. Bat how 
tbsord is it to neglect a certain profit for such a ridi<« 
culoM whimscy ! to spend whole days at the Georgej 
ia company with an idle pretender to astn^ogy, 
conti^viug schemes to discover what was never hid- 
den,, and fofgetfttl hoir carelessly bnnneis is nM« 
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faaged at home in their absence ! to leave their idfes 
and a warm bed at midnight (no matter if it raiO| 
hail, snow, or blow a hnrricane, provided that be 
the critical honr), and &tigne themselves with the 
violent exercise of digging for what they shall never 
find, and perhaps getting a cold that may cost their 
lives, or at least disordering themselves so as to be 
fit for no business beside for some days after ! Surely 
this is nothing less than the most egregious foOy 
and madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet 
friend, Agricola, of Chester county, when he gaie 
his son a good plantation : — ** My son,** says he, 
** I give thee now a valuable parcel of land ; 1 
assure thee I have found a considerable quantity of 
gold by digging there; thee mayest do {he tamet 
but thee must carefully observe this. Never to ^ 
more than plough-deep." 

DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, MEETING AC- 
CIDENTALLY IN THE FIELDS, CONCERNING VIR- 
TUE AND PLEASURE. 

m 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 84^ June 23| 

1730. 

Phifocles, My friend Horatio ! I am very glad to 
see you ; prithee how came such a man as you 
alone ? and musing too ? What misfortune in ym 
pleasures has sent you to philosophy for relief? 
, Horatio. You guess very right, my dear Philodett 
we pleasure-hnnicTB are nev^^t ^ViVionx \.|l^cm ; and 
yet so enchanting is the gai&«»^« cwi\i<>x «ja:\\ sjw 
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diace. How calm and undistarbed is yonr life! 
how free from present embarrassments and future 
cares ! I know you love me, and look with cooi- 
passion upon my conduct ; show me, then, the Mth 
which leads up to that constant and invariable 
goody which I have heard yon so beautifully de- 
scribe, and which you seem so fully to possess. 

PMl. There are few men in tlie world I value 
more than you, Horatio ! for, amidst all your foibles 
and painful pursuits of pleasure, I have oft observed 
in you an honest heart, and a mind strongly bent 
towanls virtue. I wish, from my soul, I could 
Msist yon in acting steadily the part of a reasonable 
Creature ; for if you would not think it a paradox, 
I should tell you I love you better than yon do 
yourself. 

. ffor, A paradox indeed ! Better than I do my- 
self ? when I love my dear self so well, that I love 
every thing else for my own sake. 

PML He only loves himself well, who rightly and 
Judiciously loves himself. 

' ifor» What do yon mean by that, Philocles ? You 
men of reason and virtue are always dealing in 
mysteries, though you laugh at them when the 
church makes them. I think he loves himself very 
wdl, and very judiciously too, as you call it, who 
allows himself to do whatever he pleases. 

Phil, What, though it be to the ruin and de-> 
struction of that very self which he loves so well ? 
That man alone loves himself rightly, who procures 
the greatest possiUe good to himself through the 
whole of his existence ; and so pursues pleasure 9i& 
hot to give for it more than it is wotX\\. 
i5^. TJiat depends all upon ov\u\ou« '^^^ ^^ 
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jodgc what the pleasure is worth? Suppose a 
pleasing form of the fair kiod strikes Me so niMiby 
that I can enjoy notbiug without the ca^ueBt ^ 
that one object; or that pleasore i«i general it la 
£aTourite a mistress, that I will take her, as men d* 
their wives, for better, for worse ; Blinding no eoa* 
sequences, nor regarding what is to come—- why 
should I not do it ? 

PkU, Suppose, Horatio, that a fi-iend of yonn 
enters into the world about two.aud-tweuty, ^h 
a healthful, vigorous body, and a fair plentifii 
estate of about five hundred pounds a year ; aul 
yet, before he had reached thirty, should, by follow* 
ing his own pleasures, and, not as you, dnly re« 
garding consequences, liave run oat of his estate, 
Hiid disabled his body to that degree, that he had 
neither the means nor capacity of enjoyment left, 
nor any thing else to do but wisely shoot himsdf 
through the head to be at rest ; what would yoa 
toy to this unfortunate man's conduct ? Is it wrong 
by opinion or fancy only ? or is there really a right, 
and wrong in the case ? Is not one.o|^niou. of Ufa 
and action juster than another ? or one sort of eoa« 
duct preferable to another ? or does that miserabie 
ton of pieasure appear as reasonable and lovely a 
being in your eyes, as a man who, by pradeotiy and 
rightly gratifying his natural passions, had preaenred 
his body in full health, and his estate entire, and 
enjoyed both to a good old age, anil then died with 
a thankful heart for the good things be bad tb^ 
cdved, and witli an entire submission to tiw witt 
of him who first caltod him into being ? Say, Ho< 
ratio, are these men eqaaliy wise and happy \ aod 
It #rery thiDf[ to be measured by mere fancy and 
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opioboy witbont oonmdering whether that fancy or 
opinion be right ? 

Mor, Hardly 80 neither, I thinic : yet sure the 
wise and good Aatbor of nature could nerer make 
■f to plagne na. tie £onId never give as passionSi^ 
on purpose to snbdne and conquer them ; hor pro- 
duce tiiis self of mine, or aiiy other self, only that 
it may be denied; for that is denying the works of 
the great Creator himself. Self-deniid, then, which 
is what I suppose you mean by prudence, seems to 
be not only absard, but very dishonourable to that 
•npreme wisdom and goodness, which is supposed 
to make so ridiculous and contradictory a creature, 
that must be always fighting with himself in order 
to be at rest, and undergo voluntary hardships in 
order to be loppy. Are we created sick only to be 
comnsanded to be sound ? are we bom under one 
hv, our passions, and yet bound to another, that of 
leason ? Answer me, Philocles ; for I am warmly 
coDcemed for tlw honour of Nature, the mother of 
asaU. 

PhiL I find, Horatio, my two characters hare 
afiriglijted you; so that you decline the trial of 
what is good by reason, and had rather make a bold 
attack upon Providence ; the usual way of you gen- 
tlemen of fadiion — who when, by living in defiance 
af the eternal rules of reason, you have plunged 
yourselves into a thousand difficulties, endeavour 
to make yourself easy by throwing the burthen 
upon nature. You are, Horatio, in a very misera» 
Me condition indeed; for you say you cannot be 
happy if you oontrol your paaidons, and feel yonr^ 
self miserable by an unrestrained gratification of 
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them ; so' that here is eyil^ irremediable evily either 
way. 

Hor, That is very true ; at least it appears so tq^ 
me. Pray what have yon to say, Philocles, in hou 
uoar of Nature or Providence ? Methinks, I am la 
paiu for her : — ^how do you rescue her, poor lady ? - 

PhiL This, my dear Horatio, I have to say; that 
wliat you fiud fault with, and clamour against, as 
the most terrible evil in the world, self-denial, is 
really the greatest good and the highest self- grati- 
fication. If indeed yon use the word in the sense of 
£ome weak moralists, and much weaker divines, you 
will have just reason to laugh at it ; but if you take 
it as understood by philosophers and men of sense, 
yon will presently see her cliarms, and fly to her 
Mnbraces, notwithstanding her demure looks, as 
absolutely necessary to produce even your own dar<» 
ling sole good, pleasure ; for self-denial is never a 
duty, or a reasonable action, but as it is a natural 
means of procuring more pleasure than you caa 
taste without it ; so that this grave saint-like guide 
to happiness, as rough and dreadful as she has lieeii 
made to appear, is in truth the kindest and moss 
beautiful mistress in the world. 
• Hor. Prithee, Philocles, do not wrap yourself la 
allegory and metaphor. Why do you tease me 
thus ? I long to be satisfied, what is this philoso-* 
phical self-denial ; the necessity and reason of It ; 
I am impatient, and all on fire. Explain, therefore, 
in your beautiful, natural, easy way of reasoning, 
what I am to understand by this grave lady of yours, 
with so forbidding downcast looks, and yet so 23DfiO* 
lately necessary to my pleasures : I stand to embrai^ 
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for you know, pleasure I coart ander all shapes 
>rm8. 

U. Attend theu, and you will see the reason of 
•bilosophical self-deoial. There can be no ab- 
i perfection in any creature ; because every 
ire is derived from something of a superioi^ 
ince, and dependent on that source for its own 
!Dce. No created being can be all-wise, all- 
and all powerful, because his powers and ca- 
es are finite and limited ; consequently, what- 
8 created, must, in its own nature, be subject 
egnlarities, excess, and imperfections. All in- 
:nt, rational agents, find in themselves a power 
Iging what kind of beings they are ; what ac- 
are proper to preserve them, and what conse- 
«s will generally attend them ; what pleasures 
ire for, and to what degree their natures are 
l^ of receiving them. All we have to do then, 
Jo, is to consider, when we ai'e surprised with 
r object, and passionately desire to enjoy it, 
ler the gratifying that passion be consistent 
the gratifying other passions and appetites 
, if not more necessary to us, and whether it 
3ts with our happiness to-morrow, next week, 
>xt year : but as we all wish to live, *we are 
h1 by reason to take as much care for our fu- 
as our present happiness, aud not to bu^d 
ipon the ruins of the other : but if, through 
;rength and power of a present passion, and 
gh want of attending to consequences, we 
erred and exceeded the bounds which na- 
or reason have set us; we are then, for our 
lakes, to i-efrain or deny ourselves a present 
iotary pletsare for a future, constant, and 
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durable one ; so that this philosopliical self-dcBl: 
is only refusing to do an action which yoa Btrongi 
desire, because it is incoiisisteiit with healthy -ooo 
venience, or drcumstances in the world ; ^r^-l 
«tber words, because it would cost yon more tta 
It was worth. Yoa would k>se by it, as a naa C 
pleasure, llius you see, Horatio, that self-dorii 
is not only the most reasonable, but the most pM 
sant thing in the world. 

Hbt, We are just coming into town, so thai w 
cannot fnirsue this argument any farther at preseni 
you have said a great deal for nature, provideia 
and reason ; happy are they who can follow Me 
diTine guides. 

PMl, Horatio, good night ; I wish you wise i 
your pleasures. 

/for, I wish, Philocles, I could be as wise in ■ 
l>leasures as you are pleasantly wise : your wisdoi 
is agreeable, your virtue is amiable, and your phik 
sophy the highest luxury. Adieu, thou enchanda 
reaeoner. ' 

A SECOND DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, CONCBSHtll 
VIRTUE AND PLEASURE. 

fVofn the Permsyhfonia Gazette, Ne, 86, JtUf i 

1730. 

Phil, Dear Horatio, where hast thoabeen tlM 
three or four months f What new adventures bw 
you fallen upon since I met you in thes* delightHi 
aH-inspiriog fidds, and wondered how socii « piM 
■ure-iittoter as yom could bear Mag j^pne i 
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Hw* O Phliodefl ! thou best of frieadii, because 
% fnend to reasoy and virtue ! I am veiy glad to 
«ee yo«« Do not yoa remember I tcrid you Uieo, 
that some miafortunes in my pleasures had sent me 
to philosophy for relief ? but now I do assure you I 
can, without a sigh, leave other pleasures for those 
of philosophy ; I can hear the word reason men* 
tiooedy and virtue praised, without laughin(^. !>• 
uot I bid fair for conversion, think you ? 

PML Very fair, Horatio; for I i^meniber the 
time when reason, virtue, and pleasure were the 
.same thing with you ; when you counted nothing 
good but what pleased, nor any thing reasonable 
but what you gained by ; when you made a jest of a 
mind, and the pleasures of reflection ; and elegantly 
placed your sole happiness, like tlie rest of the aui* 
mal creation, in the gratification of aens^. 

Hor^ I did so ; but in our last eaovcrsation, wheK 
walking upon the brow of tliis hill, and looking 
down on that broad, rapid river, and yon widelyw 
extended, beautifully-varied plain, you tauglit mt 
another doctrine : you showed me that self-denial, 
which, above all things, I abliorred,^wa8 really the 
greatest good, and the highest self>gratiiicatioD, 
and absolutely necessary to produce even my owa 
darling solegood— pleasure. 

PM. True ; I told you that self-denial was never 
a duty, but when it was a natural means of pro- 
curing more pleasure than we could taste without 
it s that as we all strongly desire to live, and to live 
only to enjoy ; we should take as much care about 
imx future as our present happiness, and not build 
one upon the niins of the other ; that we should 
look to the eudy and regard cooaequences \ and if. 
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through want of attention, we had erred, and t 
oeeded the bounds which natnre had set ns — 
were then obliged, for our own sakes, to refnun 
deny ourselves a present momentary pleasure, foi 
future, constant, and durable good. 

Hor. You have shown, Pbilocles, that self-den] 
which weak or interested men have rendered 1 
most forbidding, is really the most delightful f 
amiable, the most reasonable and pleasant thing 
the world. In a word, if I uuderstaud you arig 
self-denial is, in truth, self-recognising, self- 
knowledging, or self- owning. But now, my frie 
you are to perform apother promise, and show 
the^ path that leads up to that constant, dura) 
and invariable good, which I have heard yon 
beautifully describe, and which you seem so full] 
possess. Is not this good of j^onrs a mere chimei 
Can any thing be constant in a world which 
eternally changing, and which appears to exist 
an everlasting revolution of one thing into anoth 
and where every thing without us, and every th 
within us, is in perpetual motion ? What is 1 
constant durable good then of yours? Pritli 
satisfy iny soul, for I am all on fire, and impati 
to enjoy her. Produce this eternal, blooming g 
dess, with never-fading charms, and see whetlM 
will not embrace her with as much eagerness i 
rapture as you. 

Phil, You seem enthusiastically warm, Horal 
I will wait till you are cool enough to attend to 
sober dispassionate voice of reason. 

Hon You mistake me, my dear Pbilocles t 
warmth is not so great as to run away with my i 
fton; L( is only just raised enough to open 
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focultics, aud fit them to receive those eternal 
truths, and that durable good, which you so tri- 
atDphantly boasted of. Begb, then: I am pre- 
)ared. 

Phil, I will. I believe, Horatio, with all your 
scepticism about you, you will allow that good to be 
loostaut, which is never absent from you ; and that 
be durable, which never ends but with your being. 

Ilor. Yes : go on. 

PbiL That can never be the good of a creature, 
vhicb, when present, the creature may be miserable, 
md when absent, is (Certainly so. 

Hor. T think not : but pray explain what you 
Dean ; for I am not much used to this abstract way 
if reasoning. 

Phil. I mean all the pleasures of sense. The 
ood of man cannot consist in the mere pleasures 
f sense; because, when any one of those ob- 
ects which you love is absent, or cannot be come 
t, you are certainly miserable; and if the fia- 
ulty be impaired, though the object be present, 
ou cannot enjoy it. So that this sensual good de- 
ends upon a thousand things without and within 
ou, and all out of your power. Can this then be 
ae good of man ? Say, Horatio, what think you ? 
) not this a cbecquered, fleeting, fantastical good ? 
!an that, in any propriety of speech, be called the 
ood of man, which, even while he is tasting, he 
lay be miserable ; and which, when he cannot 
iste, he is necessarily so ? Can that be our good 
^hich costs us a great deal of pains to obtain, 
^hich cloys in possessing, for which we cannot wait 
le return of appetite before we can enjoy again ? 
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Or, Is that our good which we can come at wlthod 
diflcuky, which is heightened hj possesaiOB, wfafe 
■cvtr ends in weariness and disappointmem, tt 
which, the more we enjoy, the better qualified fi 
are to enjoy on ? 

Hf, The latter, I thinlc ; bat whf do jou toi 
ment me thus ? Philocles, show me this good is 
mediately. 

P/tU, I have showed yon what it is not ; it is w 

tensnal ; but it is rational and moral good : H 

dfwng all the good we can to others, by acts of hi 

manity, friendship, generosity, and l>eneToleiK 

This is that constant and durable good, wliicb w 

aiford contentment and satisfaction always afilr 

without variation or diminution. I spealc to jo 

experience now, Horatio ; did yon ever find yon 

self weary of relieving the miserable, or of ndsli 

the distressed into life-or happiness ? or rather i 

not yon find the pleasure grow upon you by repe 

tion, and that it is greater in the reflection than 

the act itself ? Is there a pleasure upon eaith tv 

compared with that which arises from the sense 

iiiahittg others happy ? Can this pleasure ever 

absent, or ever end, but with your being .' Tkm 

not always accompany you ? Doth not it He do^ 

and rise with you, live as long as you live, give 7 

GOBSolation in the hour of death, and remain w! 

ycm when all other things are going to forsalte fi 

er yem them ? 

iror. Now glowingty yon paint, Philocles t n 
thinlts, Horatio is among the enthusiasts. I f 
tlie passion ; I am enchantingly convinced ; Mb 
do* not know why ; overiwrne by sonetl^ng stitnq 
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tiiaa rrasoo. Sure some dtnnity speaks vidibiu 
se. Bmt prithee, . Philodes, give me the caase whjr 
this rational and moral good so infinitely excels tiw 
jaere natural or aensnaL 

PAH, I think, Horatio, that i have clearly sImiwu 
you the difference between merely natural or sensnat 
good, and rational or moral good. Natural or scn« 
sual pleasure continues no looger than the actioa 
itself; hot this divine or sioral pleasure continues 
when the action is over, and swells and grows upon 
your hauil by reflection : the one is noeonstant, iio« 
•atisfyiog, of short duration, and attended widi 
Bimbierless ills ; the other is constant, yields fuU 
satisfactioa, is durable, and no evils preceding, ao« 
eompaoying, or following it. But if you inquire 
fiirtlier into the cause of this difference, and wooitl 
know why the moral pleasures are greater than the 
sensual, perhaps the reason is the siame as in all 
ather creatures; that their happiness or chief good 
eonsists in acting up to their chief faculty, or that 
luuhy which distinguishes them from all creatures 
of a diffierrmt species* The chief faculty in man Is 
his reason 9 and, consequently, his chief good cod* 
sists not merely in aetion, but in reasonable action. 
By reasonable actions, we understand those actions 
wliioh are preservative of the human kind, afid na* 
tnially tend to produce real and unmixed happinesa ; 
ani these aetions> l^ way of distinetion, we call no* 
tions morally good. 

Bar. Yon speak very clearly, Philodes : but that 
■o difficulty may remain on my mind, pray tell me 
what is the real difference between natural goodand 
evJ2, and moral good and evil ; for I know several 
|eo[il»wb»nse the terms without Ideas, 
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Phil, That may be : the difference lies only in 
this — that natural good and evil are pleasure and 
pain, moral good and evil are pleasure or pain pro* 
dnced w^ith intention and design ; for it is the in- 
tention only that makes the agent morally good or 
bad. 

Hot. But may not a man, w^ith a very good inten- 
tion, do an evil action ? 

PhiL Yes ; but then he errs in judgment, though 
his design be good : if his error be inevitable^ or 
such as, all things considered, he could not help, be 
is inculpable ; but if it arose through want of dili- 
gence in forming his judgment about the nature of 
human actions, he is immoral and culpable. 

ffor. I find then that in order to please ourselves 
rightly, or to do good to others morally, we should 
take great care of our opinions. . 

Phii. Nothing concerns you more ; for as the 
happiness or real good of men consists iu right 
action, and right action cannot be produced without 
right opinion ; it behoves us, above all things in this 
world, to take care that our own opinions of things 
be according to the nature of things. The founda^ 
tion of all virtue and happiness is thinking rightly; 
tie who sees an action is right — that is, naturally 
tending to good, and does it because of that ten4- 
ency, he only is a moral man ; and he alone is ca« 
pable of that constant, durable, and invariable good, 
which has been the subject of this conversation. 

Hot, How, my dear philosophical guide, shall/I 
be able to know, and determine certainly, wbftt it 
right and wrong in life ? 

PAiL As eanly as yon distinguish a circle from, a- 
square, or light from darkness. Look| Horatio, into. 
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the Mcred book of nature, read your own uatare, 
md view the relation which other men stand in to 
foa, vad jmt to them^ and yon will immediately see 
what constitutes haman happiness, and, conse- 
qneutly, what is right. 

Hot, We are jnst coming Into town, and can say 
no more at present. You are my good genius, P^ 
lodes; yon have showed me what is good; yon 
have redeemed me from the slavery and misery of 
if^Y and vice, and make me a free and happy 
hfllfigi 

PJka, Then I am the happiest man in the worlds 
be yoa stoody, Horatio ; never depart from reason 
and virtue. 

ffor. Sooner will I lose my existence. Good night, 
Philodet. 

PhU. Adien^ dear Horatio ! 

PUBLIC MEN. 

Frmm tit Pmmf^lwania Gazette, No. 95, Sept, 3» 

1730. 

l^B following Is a dialogue between Socrates the 
great Athenian philosopher, and one Glaucon, a 
private man of mean abilities, but ambitious of b»- 
Iqg chosen a senator, and of governing the republic ; 
whein^ Socrates, In a gleasant manner, convinces 
him of bis incapacity for public affairs, by making 
him sensible of his ignorance of the interests of his 
eoantry, in their several branches, and entirely dia- 
soadea him from any attempt of that nature, There 
is also added at the end, part of auoiYiex ^\a\Q^GQi^ 
iht tame Socrates had with one Cbarr^vdaa^^iYtot^ 
m0ff, lm$ too modeati wlier^ he 4s^««^iv)^3ac% >» 
roimi» n 
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persuade him to put himself forward and undertake 
pablic bufiness, as being Tery capable of It. The 
whole is taken from Xenophon's Memorable Things 
of Socrates, lib. 3. 

A certain man, whose name was Glancon, the 
son of Ariston, had so fixed it in his mind to go- 
vern >the republic, that he frequently presented 
himself before the people to disconrse of aflRedrs 
of state, though all the world laughed at him for 
it ; nor was it in the power of his relations or 
friends to dissuade him from that design. But 
Socrates had a kindness for him on account of 
Plato, his brother ; and he only it was who made 
him change his resolution. He met him, and ac- 
costed him in so winning a manner, that he first 
obliged him to hearken to his discourse. He began 
with him thus : " You have a mind, then, to go- 
vern the republic ? " ** I have so," answered 
Glaucon. " You cannot,*' replied Socrates, ** have 
a more noble design : for if you can accomplish 
it, so as to become absolute, you will be able 
to serve your friends ; you will raise your family ; 
you ^111 extend the bounds of your country ; yon 
will be known not only in Athens, but through all 
Greece; and -perhaps your renown will fly even to 
the barbarous nations, as did that of Themistocles. 
In short, wherever you tome, you will have the re- 
spect and admiration of all the world." These 
words soothed Glaucon, and won him to give eaf to 
Socrates, who went on this inanner : ** But it is 
dfertain, that if you desirte to be honoured^ yon 
itiuSt be useful to the state." ** Certainly/' ndd 
Glaucon. *' And in the name of all the gods/ tv* 
plied Socnt&r, ** tell me what is the fint service 
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on intend to render the state." Glancon was 
ODsidering what to answer, when Socrates con* 
inned : *' If you design to make the fortune of one 
f your friends, you will endeavour to make him 
ich; and thus, perhaps, you will make it your 
osiness to enrich the republic ?*' "I would," 
DBwered Glaucon. Socrates replied, " Would not 
neway to enrich the republic be to increase its 
erenne ?" " It is very likely it would," answered 
Uaacon. " Tell me, then, in what consists the 
Bvenne of the state, and to how much may it 
mount ? I presume you have particularly studied 
tkia matter, to the end that, if any thing should be 
Mt on one hand, you might know where to make 
; good on another ; and that if a fund should fail on 
sudden, you might immediately be able to settle 
Dother in its place." " I protest," answered 
lancon, " I have never thought of this.*' ** Tell 
le, at least, the expenses of the republic ; for no 
Mibt you mean to retrench the superfluous." ** I 
ftve never thought of this either," said Glaucon. 
You were best, then, to put off to another time 
mr design of enriching the republic, which yon 
(D never be able to do while you are ignorant both 
' its expenses and revenue.** " There is another 
Kf to enrich a state," said Glaucon, " of which 
m take no notice ; that is, by the ruin of its ene.- 
les.** '' You are in the right," answered Socrates; 
bnt to this eod it is necessary to be stronger than 
ey, otherwise we shall run the hazard of losing 
iiat we have : he, therefore, who talks of under- 
king a war, ought to know the strength on both 
les ; to the end that, if his party be the stronger, 
t nay boldly advise for war ; and if it be the 
iaker, he may dissuade the peo(iVe iu>m «?^%^u% 
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hare never been there." '* Indeed, they say the 
place is very unhealthy, and that may excuse yoB/' 
"You rally me now/' said Glaucon. Socrates 
added, " But I beliere you have at least observed 
ho\¥ much corn our lands produce, how long it will 
serve to supply our city, and how much more we 
shall want for the whole year ; to the end you may 
not be surprised with a scarcity of bread, but may 
^ve timely orders for the necessary provisions/' 
*' There is a deal to do," said Glaucon, " if we 
must take care of all these things.*' " There is 
so," replied Socrates ; " and it is even impossible 
to manage our own families well, unless we know 
all that is wanting, and take care to provide it. As 
you see, therefore, that our city is compost of 
above ten thousand families, and it being a difficult 
task to watch over them all at once, why did you 
Dot first try to relieve your uncle's affah^, which 
are running to decay ? and, after having given that 
proof of your industry, you might have taken a 
greater trust upon you. But now, when you find 
yourself incapable of aiding a private man, how can 
yon think of behaving yourself so as to be useful to 
a whole people ? Ought a man who has not 
strength to carry a hundred pound weight to under* 
take to carry a heavier burthen ?" ''I would have 
done good service to my. uncle," said Glaucon, *' if 
he would have taken my advice." ** How," replied 
Socrates, " have you not been able hitherto to go- 
vern the mind of your uncle ; and do you now be- 
lieve yourself able to govern the minds of all the 
Athenians, and his among the rest ? Take heed, 
my dear Glaucon, take heed, lest too great a desire 
of power should render you despised $ consider 
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how dangerous it is to speal^ and entei 
selves coDcerning things we do not an 
what a figure do those forward and rs 
make in the world who do so I and jndg 
whether they acquire more esteem thi 
whether they are more admired than c 
Thinky on the contrary, with how much 
man is regarded who understands perfc 
he says and what he does, and then you ^ 
that renown and applause have always be 
compense of true merit ; and, if you e 
the goverament of the republic with a i 
sagacious than usual, I shall not wonder : 
oeed in all your designs." 

Thus Socrates put a stop to the disoi 
bition of this man : but, on an occasion 
trary, he in the following manner exhoi 
mldas to take an employment. He was 
sense, and more deserving than most oth 
aame post ; but, as he was of a modest di 
he constantly declined, and made great 
of engaging himself in public business, 
therefore addressed himself to him in thii 
** If you knew any man that could gain 
in the public games, and by that mea 
himself illustrious, and acquire glory to 
try, what would you say of him if he : 
offer himself to the combat ?" ** 1 w< 
answered Cbaimidas, ** that he was a dx 
edf effeminate fiellow." ** And if a mat 
pable of governing a republic, of incr 
poweif by hi^ advice, and of raising himm 
means to a high degree of honour, woul 
brand him likewise with, a meauueis of i 
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would not present himself to b^ employed ?" ** Per- 
haps I might/' said Charmidas : ** but why do 
you ask me this question ?" Socrates replied, 
" Because you are capable of managing the affairs 
of the republic ; and, nevertheless, you avoid doing 
t50, though, in quality of a citizen, you are obliged 
to take care of the commonwealth. Be no longer, 
then, thus negligent in this matter ; consider your 
abilities and your duty with more atteotion ; and let 
not slip the occasions of serving the republic, and 
of rendering it, if possible, more flourishiug than 
it is. This will be a blessing whose influence will 
descend hot only on the other citizens, but on your 
best friends and yourself." 

. SELF-DENIAL NOT THE ESSENCE OF 

VIRTUE. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 324, Feb, 18, 

1735, 

It is commonly asserted, that without self-denial 
. there is no .virtue, and that the greater the self- 
denial the greater the virtue. 

If it were said that he who cannot deny himself 
any thing he inclines to, though he knows it will be 
to his hurt, has not the virtue of resolution or for^ 
titude, it would be intelligible enough ; but, as it 
stands, it seems obscure and erroneous. 

Let us consider some of the virtues singly. 

If a man has no inclination to wrong people in 
his dealings, if he feels no temptation to it, and 
therefore' never does it, can it be said that he is not. 
a just man ? has he not the virtue of justice ? 
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If to a certain man idle dirersions have oofhing 
in them that is tempting, and therefore he never 
relaxes his application to 1)nsine88 for their sake, is 
he not an industrious man ? or has he not the vir- 
tue of industry ? 

I might in Uke manner instance in all the rest of 
the virtues : hut to make the thing short, as it is 
cerfain that the more we strive against the tempta* 
tion to any vice, and practise the contrary ^rtne, 
the weaker will that temptation be, and the strongs 
will be that habit, till at length the temptation has 
no force, or entirely vanishes ; does it follow from 
thence, that, in our endeavours to overcome vice, 
we grow continually less and less virtuons, till at 
length we have no virtue at all ? 

Ifself-denial he the essence of virtue, then It fol- 
lows that the man who is naturally temperate, just, 
&c. is not virtuous ; but that, in order to be vir- 
tuous, he must, in spite of his natural inclination, 
wrong his neighbours, and eat and drink, &c to 
excess. 

But perhaps it maybe said, that by the word vir« 
tue, in the above assertion, is meant merit, and so it 
should stand thus : without self-denial there is no 
merit, and the greater the self-denial the greater 
the merit. 

The self-denial here meant must he when our 
inclinations are toward vice, or else it would still 
be nonsense. 

By merit is understood desert ; and when we say 
a man merits, we mean that he deserves praise or 
reward. 

We do not pretend to merit any thing of God, for 
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he is Above our services ; and the benefits he con- 
fers on us are the effects of his goodness and 
tomty. 

AH our merit then is with r^rd to one another, 
and from one to another. 

Taking then the assertion as it last stands. 

If a man does me a service froth a natural bene- 
foleiit inclination, does he deserve less of me than 
another, who does me the lilce kindness against his 
inclination ? 

If I have two jonmeymen, one naturally indus- 
trious, the other idle, but both perform a day^s 
work e<inally good, ought I to give the latter the 
Bost wages ? 

Indeed, lazy workmen are commonly observed to 
be more extravagant in their demands than the in- 
dustrious; for, if they have not nrore for their 
work, they cannot live as well : but though it be 
true to a proverb that lazy folks take the most 
pains, does it follow that they deserve the most 
money ? 

If yon were to employ servants in affairs of trust, 
wonld you not bid more for one you knew was na* 
tnrally honest, than for one naturally roguish, but 
who has lately acted honestly ? for currents, whose 
natural channel is dammed up, till the new course 
is by time worn sufficiently deep and become na- 
tural, are apt to break their banks. If one servant 
is more valuable than another, has he not more 
merit than the other ? and yet this is not on ac- 
count of superior self-denial. 

Is a patriot not prsdse- worthy if public spirit i^ 
aatoral to him ? 
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Is a paciog horse less ralnable for belogr a ftatiml 
pacer? 

Nor, In my opinion, has any man less merit fcr 
having in general natural rirtnons inclinations. 

Tlie truth is, that tempeniuce, justice, charity, 
&c. are Tirtues, whether practised with or agallist 
onr inclinations, and the man who practises theni 
merits onr love and esteem ; and self-denial is nei<* 
ther good nor bad but as it is applied. He that de- 
nies a vicious inclinntion is virtuoas in proportion 
to his resolution \ but the most perfect virtue is 
above all temptation, such as the virtue of the 
saints in heaven ; and he who does a foolish, to* 
decent, or wicked thing, merely because it is cob* 
trary to his inclination, (like some mad enthusiasts 
I have read of, who ran about naked, under the no> 
tion of taking up the cross,] is not practising the 
reasonable science of virtue^ but is a lunatic. 

ON THE USEFULNESS OF MATHEMATICS 

From the Pennaylvania Gaiette, No, 360, Oct, 3 

1735. 

Mathematics originally signifies any kind of d 
cipline or learning, but now it is taken for f 
science which teaches or contemplates whatew 
capable of being numbered or measured, lliit 
of the mathematics which relates to numbers < 
is called arithmetic ; and that which is couc 
about measure in general, whether length, brf 
motion, force, &c. is called geometry. 

As to the usefulness of arithmetic, it I 
known that no business, commerce, trade^ i 
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liloynieut whatsoever, e?en from the merchant to 
the shopkeeper, &c. cau be managed aud carried on 
withoat the assistance of numbers; for by these, 
the trader computes the value of all sorts of goods 
tba( he dealeth in, does his business with ease and 
certainty, and informs himself how matters stand 
at any time with respect to men, money, or nier. 
ehandize, to profit and loss, whether he goes for- 
ward or backward, grows richer or poorer. Neither 
is this science only useful to the merchant, ^ut is 
reckoned the primwn mobUe or first mover of all 
nrandano -affairs; in general; and is useful for all 
sorts and degrees of men, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

As to the usefulness of geometry, it is as certain 
that no curious art, or mechanic work, cau either 
be invented, improved, or performed, without its 
assisting principles. 

It is owing to this that astronomers are put into 
a way of making their observations, coming at the 
knowledge of the extent of the heavens, the duration 
of time, the motions, magnitudes, and distances of 
* the heavenly bodies, their situations, positions, 
Hsings", sittings, aspects, and eclipses; also the 
measure of seasons, of yeai's, and of ages. 
. It is by the assistance of this science, that geo- 
graphers pi'esent to our view at once the magnitude 
and fonn of the whole earth, the vast extent of the 
leas, the divisions of empires, kingdoms, and pro- 
^nceSk 

It is 1>y the help of geometry, the ingenious' ma- 
riner is instructed how to guide a ship through the 
vast ocean, from one part of the earth to another, 
tjie oeairest and safest way, and in the shortest time. 
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By help of tbis 8cieo2e> the architects take their 
just measures for the structure of buildings, as 
private houses, churches, palaces, ships, fortifiea* 

tiODS, &c. 

By its help, engineers conducl all their work, 
take the situation and plan of towns, forts, and 
castles, measure their distances from one to an- 
other, and carry their measure into places that are 
only accessible to the eye. ' 

From hence also is deduced that admirable art 
of drawing sun-dials on any plane, howsoever n* 
tuate, and for any part of the world ; to point out 
the exact time of the day, sun's declination, alti- 
tude, amplitude, azimuth, and other astronomical 
matters. 

By geometry the surveyor is directed hew to. 
draw a map of any country, to divide his lands, and 
to lay down and plot any piece of ground, and 
thereby discover the area in acres, rods, and 
perches. The ganger is instructed how to find the 
capacities or solid contents of all kinds of vessels, 
in barrels, gallons, bushels, &c.; and the measure! 
is funjihl>ed with rules for finding the areas and 
contents of superficies and solids, and casting op all' 
manner of workmanship. All these, and many 
more useful arts, too many to be enumerated here, 
wholly depend upon the aforesaid sciences, vhi 
arithmetic and geometry. 

This science is descended from the infiincy oi 
the world ; the inventors of which were the first 
propagators of human kind, as Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and divers others. 

There has not been any science so much eft<<. 
teemed and honoured as this of the mathematics. 
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nor with so mach industry and vigilance become 
the care of great men, and laboured in by the 
potentates of the world, viz, emperors, kings, 
princes, &c. 

MathemeUical demonstrations are a logic of as 
mnch or more use than that commonly learned at 
schools, serring to a just formation of the mind, 
enlarging its capacities, and strengthening it so as 
to render the same capable of exact reasoning, and 
discerning truth from falsehood in all occurrences, 
even subjects not mathematical. For which rea> 
son, it is said, the Egyptians, Persians, Lacedemoc 
nians, seldom elected any new kings, but such af 
liad some knowledge in the mathematics; ima- 
gining those who had not, men of imperfect judg- 
ments, and unfit to rule or govern. 

Though PlatoV censure, that those who did not 
understand the 117th proposition of the 13th book 
of Euclid's Elements ought not to be ranked 
amongst rational creatures, was unreasonable and 
ui^nst; yet to give a man the character of universal 
knowledge who is destitute of a competent know> 
ledge in the mathematics, is no less so. 

The usefulness of some particular parts of the 
mathematics in. the common affairs of human life, 
has rendered some knowledge of them very neces- 
sary to a great part of mankind, and very conve- 
nient to all the rest, that are any way conversant 
beyond the limits of their own particular calling. 

Those whom necessity has obliged to get ihelr 
bread by manual industry, where some degree of 
art is required to go along with it, and who have 
had some insight into these studies, have very often 
found advantages from them sufficient to reward 
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the [>aiDS they were at in acqairing them t and 
whatever uiay hare been imputed to some otSier 
studies^ under the notion of insignificanqr or loss of 
time ; yet these, I believe, never caused repentance 
in any, except it was for their remissnessL in the 
. j>rosecution of them. 

■ Philosophers do generally affirm that human 
knowledge to be most excellent which is connnr- 
sant amongst the most excellent things. Wbaf 
science then can there be more noble, more ex- 
cdlent, more useful for men, more admiraUj 
high and demonstrative, than this of the mathe* 
matics? 

I shall conclude with what Plato says, lib. f ol 
Us Republic^ with regard to the excellence and me* 
fulness of geometry ; being to this purpose :— 

** Dear friend, — ^You see then that mathema- 
tid! are necessary ; because, by the exactness of th< 
method, we get a habit of using our minds to the 
best advantage : and it is remarkable, that all men 
being capable by nature to reason and understand 
the sciences; the less acute, by studying XhU, 
though useless to them in every other respect, wUi 
gain this advantage ; that tl^ir minds will be im- 
proved in reasoning aright ; for no study employs It 
more, or makes it susceptible of attention so 
much; and those whom we find have a niind 
worth cultivating, ought to apply themselves to tblfl 
study.' 
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ON TRUE HAPPINESS. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 363, Nov. HO, 

1735. 

The desire of happiness iu general is so natural to 
us, that all the world are in pursuit of it r all have 
this one end in new, though they take such different 
methods to attain it, and are so much divided iu 
their notions of it. 

Evil as evil can never be chosen; and though 
evil is often the effect of our own choice, yet we 
never desire it, but under the appearance of an 
imaginary good. 

Many things we indulge ourselves in may be con* 
sidered by us evils, and yet be desirable ; but then 
they are.only considered as evils in their effects and 
consequences, not as evils at present, and attended 
with immediate misery. 

Reason represents things to us not only aa they 
^re at present, but as they are iu their whole na- 
ture and tendency; passion only regards them in 
their former light : when this governs us, we are 
regardless of the futui-e, and are only affected with 
the present. 

It is impossible ever to enjoy ourselves rightly, 
if oar conduct be not such as to preserve the har- 
mony and order of our faculties, and the original 
frame and constitution of our minds : all true hap* 
piness, as all that is truly beautiful, can only result 
from order. 

Whilst there is a conflict between the two prin- 
eiples of j^assion and reason, we must be miserable 
iu proportion to the struggle ; and wheu the ?ic- 
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tory is gaiued^ and reason so far subdued, as seldom 
to trouble us with its remonstrances, tbe happiness 
we have then is not the happiness of our rationtl 
nature, but the happiness only of the inferior and 
sensual part of us, and consequently a very low an4 
imperfect happiness, te what the other would have 
afforded us. 

If we reflect on any'one passion and disposition 
of the mind, abstract from virtue, we shall soon set 
the disconnexion between that and true solid hap- 
piness. It is of the very essence, for instance^ of 
envy, to be uneasy and disquieted. Pride meets 
with provocations and disturbances upon almost 
every occasion. Covetousness is ever attended with 
solicitude and anxiety. Ambition has its disappoint- 
ments to sour us, but never the good fortune to sa- 
tisfy us ; its appetite grows the keener by indul- 
gence, and all ^'e can gratify it with at present' 
serves but the more to infiatne its insatiable de- 
sires. 

The passions, by being too much conversant with 
earthly objects, can never fix in us a proper com- 
posure and acquiescence of mind. Nothing but an 
indifference to the things of this world, an entire 
submission to the will of Providence here, and a 
well grounded expectation of happiness hereafter^ 
can give us a true satisfactory enjoyment of our- 
selves. Virtue is' the best guard against the many 
unavoidable evils incident to us; nothing better 
alleviates the weight of the afflictions, or gives a- 
truer relish of the blessings, of human life. 

What is without us has not the least connexion 
with happiness, only so far as the preservation of 
our Uvea and health depends upon it. Health of 
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r, though so far oecessary that we cannot be 
ectJy happy without it, is not sufficient to make 
appy of itself. Happiness springs immediately 
I the mind ; health is but to be considered as a 
lidate or circumstance, without which this hap- 
BS cannot be tasted pure and unabated, 
irtue is^ the best preservatiye of health, as it 
nibes temperance, and such a regulattoo of 
passions as is most conducive to the well being 
le animal economy ; so that it is, at the same 
t, the only true happiness of the mind, and the 
means of preserving the health of the body, 
our desires are to the .things of this world, 
are never to be satisfied ; if our great view is 
I those of the next, the expectation of them la 
nfinitdy higher satisfoction than the enjoy* 
\ of those of the present. 
ere is no happiness then but in a virtuous and 
pproving conduct: unless our actions will 
:he test of our sober judgment, and refleeUohs 
them, they are not the actions, and oonse- 
y not the happiness, of a rational being. 

ON DISCOVERIES. 

he Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 409, Oct. 14, 
1736. 

rid, but a few ages since, was in a very poor 

1 as to trade and navigation ; nor indeed 

y much better in other matters of useful 

e. It was a green-headed time; every 

orovement was hid from them ; they had 

oked into heaven nor earth, into sea nor 

Iff been done since. They had phUosopky 
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without experiment, matbema^cs without Uattm* 
meots, geometry without scale, astronomy without 
demonstration. 

They made war without powder, shot, cannoo, 
or mortars; nay, the mob made their bonfires with- 
out squibs or craclcers. They went to sea without 
compass, and sailed without the needle. They 
viewed the stars without telescopes, and measured 
latitudes without observation. Learning had no 
printing-press, writing uo paper, and paper no ink : 
the lover was forced to send his mistress a deal 
board for a love-letter, and a hUlct'4oma might be 
about the size of an ordinary trencher. They were 
clothed without manufacture, and tlieir richest 
robes were the slcins of the most formidable mon- 
sters: they carried on trade without boolu, and 
correspondence without posts: their merchants 
kept no accounts, their shopkeepers no cash-books : 
they had surgery without anatomy, and physicians 
without the materia medica: they gave emetics 
iHthout ipecacuanha, drew blisters without cantha- 
rides, and cured agues without the bark. 

As for geographical discoveries, they had neithe 
seen the North Cape, nor the Cape of Good Hope 
south. All the discovered inhabited world whif 
they knew and conversed with, was circumscrib 
within very narrow limits, viz, France, Brita' 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece; the Lesser A/ 
the west part of Persia, Arabia, the north pari 
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean i 
and this was the whole world to them. Not 
£ven these countries werie fully known either; 
several parts of them were not inquired into ' 
^imtoy was known little farther than the ba 
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the Elbe, Poland as little beyond the Vistula, or 
Hungary as little beyond the Danube ; Muscovy or 
Russia |)erfectly unknown, as much as China beyond 
it ; and India only by a little commerce upon the 
coast, about Surat and Malabar : Africa had been 
more unknown, but by the ruin of the Carthagi- 
nians ; all the western coast of it was sunk out of 
knowledge again, and forgotten • the northern ooast 
of Africa in the Mediterranean remained unknown^ 
and that was all ; for the Saracens, overrunning the 
nations ■ which were planted there, ruined com- 
merce as well as religion. The Baltic Sea was not 
discovered, nor even the navigation of it known j 
for the Teutonic knights came not thither till tbe 
13th century. 

America was not heard of, nor so much as a sug- 
gestion in the minds of men that any part of the 
world lay that way. The coasts of Greenland, or 
Spitsbergen, and the whale fishing, not known: 
the btMt navigators in the world, at that time, 
would have fled from a whale with much more 
fright and horror than from the devil, in the 
most terrible shapes they had been told he ap^ 
peared in. 

The coasts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and 
the Grain coasts, on the west of Africa, whence, 
dnce that time, such immense wealth has been 
drawn-, not discovered, nor the least inquiry made 
after them. All the East India and China trade, 
not undiscovered, but out of the reach of expecta- 
tion. Coffee and tea (those modern blessings of 
mankind) had never been heard of: all the un- 
bounded ocean, we now call the South Sea, was 
hid aiid unknown.; all the Atlantic ocean, beyond 
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the moath of the Straits, was frightful and terrible 
In the distant prospects, oor durst any one peep 
into it, otherwise than as they might creep along 
the coast of Africa towards Sallee, or Santa Cruz. 
Tlie North Sea was hid in a veil of impenetrable 
darkness ; the White Sea, or Archangel, was a very 
modern discovery, not found out till sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby doubled the North Cape, and paid dear for 
his adventure ; being frozen to death, with all his 
crew, on the coast of Lapland; while his com- 
paniou's ship, with the famous Mr. Chancellor, 
went on to the gulf of Russia, called the White 
Sea, where no Christian strangers had ever been 
before him. 

In these narrow circumstances stood the world's 
knowledge at the beginning of the 13th century, 
when men of genius began to look abroad and 
about them. Now as it was wonderful to see a 
world so full of people, and people so capable of 
improving, yet so stupid and so blind, so ignorant 
and so perfectly unimproved ; it was wonderful to 
see with what a general alacrity they took the 
alarm ; almost all togetlier preparing themselves, as 
it were on a sudden, by a general inspiration, to 
spread knowledge through the earth, and to search 
into every thing that it was possible to uncover. 

How surprising is it to look back so little a way 
behind us, and see that even in less than two hun- 
dred years, all this (now so self-wise) part of the 
world did not so much as know whether there was 
any such a place as a Russia, a China, a Guinea, a 
Greenland, or a North Cape! that as to .America, 
it was never supposed there was any such place j 
neither had the worlds though they stood upon tB 
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sboalders of fopi- thousand years' experieuce^ the 
least thought so much as that there was any ]aud 
that way ! 

As they Were ignorant of places, so of things also. 
So vast are the improvements of science, that all 
3iir knowledge of mathematics, of nature, of the 
brightest part of the human wisdoiii, had t!hei|r 
idmission among us within these last two oen- 
lories. 

What was the world then before ? and to what 
nrere the heads and hands of mankind applied ? 
Ilie rich had no commerce, the poor no employ- 
ment ; war and the sword was the great field of 
lODOor, the stage of preferment; and you have 
icarce a man eminent in the world for any thing 
lefore that time, but for a furious outrageous fall- 
Jig upon his fellow-creatures, like Nimrod, and his 
mccessors of modem memory. 

The world is now daily increasing in expe- 
imental knowledge; and let no man flatter the 
ige, with pretending that we are arrived at a 
jierfection of discoveries. 

What's now diseover'd only serves to show 
That nothing's known to what is yet to know. 

THE WASTE OF UFE. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette^ No, 404, Non. 16, 

1736. 

iKEgGUS was a gentleman of good estate ; he 'wm 
■red to no business, and could not contrive how |o 
raste his hours agreeably: he had no relish fqf 
toy of the proper works of life^ nor any taste at aU 
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for the improvemeDts of the mind ; hi 
rally ten hours of the four-and-twent 
he dozed away two or three more o 
and as many were dissolved in good 
evening, if he met with company of 
mour. Five or sis of the rest he sav 
with much indolence : the chief busi 
was to contrive his meals, and to U, 
beforehand with the promise of a din 
per. Not that he was so absolute a ( 
entirely devoted to appetite ; but chief 
knew not how to employ his though 
let them rove about the sustenance 
Thus he had made a shift to wear ' 
since the paternal estate fell into his 
yet, according to the abuse of words ii 
was called a man of virtue, because I 
ever l^nown to be quite drunk, nor w 
much inclined to lewdness. 

One evening, as he was musing alone 
happened to take a most unusual turn 
a glaqce backward, and began to rel 
manner of life. He bethought himself 
her of living beings had been made 
support his carcase, and how much c 
had been mingled with those offerii 
not quite lost all the arithmetic he 
when he was a boy, and he set himse 
what he had devoured since he came 
man. 

** Fifty sheep have been sacrificed i 
half a hecatomb of black cattle, that 
the ithoicest' part offered weekly up 
Thna a thousand beasts out of the i 
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)ier(l have been slaiu in ten years' time to feed me, 
besides what the forest has supplied me witb. 
Many huiidreds of fishes have, in all their varietiesy 
been robbed of life for my-repast, and of the smaller 
fry as jnany thousands. 

** A measure of com would hardly afford me fine 
flour enough for a month's provision, and this arises 
to above six score bushels ; and many hogsheads of 
ale and wine, and other liquors, have passed through 
this body of mine, this wretched strainer of meat 
and dnnk. 

" And what have I done all this time for God or 
man ? What a vast profusion of good things upon 
an useless life and a worthless liver ! There is not 
the meanest creature among all these which I have 
devoured, but hath answered the end of its creation 
better than I. It was made to support human na- 
ture, and it hath done so. Every crab and oyster I 
have eat, and every grain of corn I have devoured, 
hath filled up its place in the rank of beings with 
more propriety and honour than I have done. O 
shameful waste of life and time !" 

In short, he carried on his moral reflections 
with so just and severe a force of reason, as con- 
strained him to change his whole course of life, to 
break off his follies at once, and to apply himself to 
gain some useful knowledge, when he was more 
than thirty years of age : he lived many following 
years with the character of a very worthy man, 
and an excellent Christian : he performed the kind 
offices of a good neighbour at home, and made a 
shining figure as a patriot in the senate-house : he 
died with a peaceftil conscience, and the tears of 
his country were dropped upon his tomb. 
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The world, that knew the whole Beries 
stood amazed at the mightx change. Tl 
him as a wonder of reformation^ while 1 
confessed and adored the Divine power i 
which had transformed him from a I 
man. 

Bat this was a single instance, and 
almost venture to vmte miracle npoi 
there numbers of both sexes among i 
gentry^ in this degenerate age, whose 
mn to ntter waste, without the least te 
usefulness? 

When I meet with persons of such a 
character as this, it brings to my mind so 
of Horace: 

**17ot numerus sumus« et Qruget eonsumen 

• Alcinoiqne juventusj 

Ctti puldmim fuit in mediot dormire dici 

Paraphrate* 

Ttare are auBmber of us cre^ 
Into thif world to eat and sleep ; 
And know bo reason why tliey're b(»n,. 
But mecsely to consume tiie oom. 
Devour the cattle, fowl, and fish. 
And leave behind an empty dish ; 
Though crows and ravens do the same« 
Unlucky birds of hateftil name ; 
Ravens or crows might fill their places. 
And swallow com, and eat carcases* 
Then if their tombstone, when they die, 
Ben*t tought to flatter and to lie, 
Hiere's nothing better will be said. 
Than that they've eat up all their breads 
Dtank all their drink, and gone to bed. 
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There are other fragments of that heathen poet^ 
wlki^h occnr on such occasions ; one in the fir9t of 
Ms Satires, the other in the last of his Epistles, 
which - seem to represent life duly as a season of 

« . . , . exacto contentus tempore vitae, 
Cedi^t ubi conviva satur 
Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Teinpus abire tibi.** 

Which may be thus put ii^to English : 

Life's but a feast ; ynd when we die, 
Horace would say, if he were by — 
'* Friend, thou hast eat and drunk enough ; 
*Tis time now to be marehiog off: 
Then, like a well-fed guest, depart 
With cheerful looks, and ease at heart ; 
Bid all your friends good night, and say 
You've done the business of the day.** 

THE WAY TO WEALTH, 

At clearly shown in the Pre/ace of an old Pennsyl- 
vania Almanack, entitled. Poor Richard Im- 
proved,* 

Courteous Reader, 
I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author so great 

• Dr. Franklin for many years published the Pennsyl- 
vania Almanack, called Poor Richard, (Saunders) and 
Aimished it with various sentences and proverbs, which 
bad principal relation to the topics of ** industry, attention 
to one's own business, and frugality." The whole or chief 
of these sentences and proverbs he at last collected and di- 
gested in the above general preface, which his countrymen 
read with much avidity and profit. 

VOL. I. R- 
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pleasure as to find his works respect: 
others. Judge, theo, how much I m 
gratified by an incident I am going t< 
I stopped my horse lately, where a gi 
people were collected, at an auction 
goods. The hour of the sale not bei 
were conversing on the badness of t 
one of the company called to a plain < 
with white locks, " Pray, father A 
think you of the times ? Will not the 
quite ruin the country ? How sliall v 
to pay them ? What would you adv 
Father Abraham stood up, and re] 
would have my advice, I will give it 
' for a word to the wise is enough,' at 
says." They joined in desiring hin 
mind, and, gathering round him, hi 
follows : 

*' Friends," says he, " the taxes ar 
lieavy, and if those laid on by the gO' 
the only ones we had to pay, we mig! 
discharge them; but we have man 
much more grievous to some of us. 
twice as much by our idleness, three 
by our pride, and four times as mucl 
and from these taxes the commission! 
or deliver us, by allowing an abateme 
let us hearken to good advice, and » 
be done for us t < God helps them tl 
selves,' as poor Richard says. 

'*l. It would be thought a hard go 
should Itax its people one tenth part 
to be employed in its service: but 
many of us much more ; sloth^ by b] 
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eases, absolutely shorteus life. ' Sloth, like rust, 
oonsmnes faster than labour wears, while the used 
lUf is always bright,' as poor Richard says. ' But 
dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of,' as poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep ! forgetting, that ' the sleeping fox 
catdies no poultry, and that there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave,' as poor Richard says. 

** * li time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be,' as poor Richard says, ' the 
greatest prodigality;' since, as he elsewhere tells 
tts, * lost time is never found again ; and what we 
eall time enough always proves little enough :' let 
OS then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; 
to by diligence shall we do more with less per- 
plexity. ' Sloth makes all things difficult, but in- 
dustry all easy; and he that riseth late must trot 
all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at 
night; while laziness travels so slowly, that po« 
vcrty soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee ; and early to bed, and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,' as 
poor Richard says. 

'< So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
tfmes ? We may make these times better, if we be- 
itir ourselves. * Industry need not wish, and he 
that lives upon hope will die fasting. There are no 
gains without pains ; then help hands, for I have 
BO lands,' or, if I have, they are smartly taxed. 
* He that hath a trade hath an estate; and he that 
hath a calling hath an office of profit and honour,' 
18 poor Richard says : but then the trade must be 
worked at, aud the ealling well followed^ or neither 
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tlie estate nor the office will enable us to pi 
taxes. If we are iiidnstrioas, we shall never 8 
lor * at the working man's house hanger loo 
hat dares not enter.' Nor will the bailiff • 
constable enter; for ' industry pays debts, 
despair increaseth them.' What though yo 
found no treasure, nor has any rich relati 
yon a legacy, ' diligence is the mother of goo4 
and God gives all things to industry. Then 
deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall ha^ 
to sell and to keep.' Work while it is called 1 
for you know not how much you may be hi 
to-morrow. ' One to-day is worth two % 
rows,' as poor Richard says; and farther, 
leave that till to-morrow which you can 
day.' If you were a servant, would you 
ashamed that a good master should catch yo 
Are you then your own master ? Be ashs 
catch yourself idle, when there is so muc 
done for yourself, your family, your coun 
your king. Handle your tools without 
remember, that < the cat in gloves catches 
as poor Richard says. It is true, there is 
be done, and perhaps you are weak-hai 
stick to it steadily, and you will see gre- 
for ' constant dropping wears away stout 
diligence and patience the mouse ate 
cable $ and little strokes fell great oaks. 
"Methinks I hear some of yon say, ' 
afford himself no leisure?' I will t^ 
friend, what poor Richard says : ' emf 
welly if thou meanest to gain leisur 
thon art not sure of a minute, throw 
hoar.' Leisure is time for doing sc 
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fxA ; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never ; for < a life of leisure and a life 
of laziness are two thitigs. Many, without labour, 
would lire by their wits only, but they break for 
want of stock;' whereas industry gives comfort, 
slnd plenty, and respect. ' Fly pleasures, and they 
will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large 
shift; and now T have a sheep and a cow, every 
body bids me good-morrow.' 

*' II. But with our industiy we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own 
affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much 
to others ; for, as poor Richard says, 

« I never saw an oft-removed tree. 
Nor yet an oft-removed family. 
That throve so well as those that settled be.' 

And again, ' three removes are as bad as a fire ;' 
and again, 'Iceep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee ;' and again, < if you would have your business 
done, go ; if not, send.' And again, 

<' He that by the plough would thrive. 
Himself mu9t either hold or drive,* 

And again, * the eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands ;' and again, ' want of care 
does us more damage than want of knowledge ;' 
and again, ' not to oversee workmen is to leave 
them your purse open.' Trusting too much to 
others' care is the ruin of many ; for, ' in the 
affiurs of this world, men are saved, not by futh, 
but by the want of it ;' but a man's own care is 
profitiible ; for * if you would have a faithful ser- 
Tdnt^ and one that yoii like, serve Y<)ur««Uv ^ 
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little neglect may breed great mischief ; for want 
of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost,' being oi^ertalsen and slain by the 
enemy ; aU for want of a little care about a horse* 
shoe nail. 

** III. So much for indqstry, my friends, and at- 
tention to one's own business; but to these we 
must add frugality, if we would make onr industry 
more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows 
not how to save as he gets, * keep his nose all his 
life to the grind-stone, and die not worth a groat 
at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean will ;' and 

' Many estates are spent in the getting. 
Since women fqr tea forsooli spinning and knitting. 
And men for punch forsooli hewing and splitting.* 

* If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well 
as of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
rich, because her outgoes are greater than her in- 
comes.* 

** Away, then, with your expensive follies, and 
you will not then have so much cause to complain 
of hard times, heavy taxes, and chai'geable fami- 
lies; for 

* Women and wine, game and deceif. 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.* 

And farther, ' what maintains one vice would bring 
up two children.' You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet" 
.a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now and then, can be no great mat* 
terj bat mhember^,* many a little makes amickle/ 
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are of little expenses ; * a small leak will sink 
eat 8hip,' as poor Richard says;. and again^ 

dainties love shall beggars prove;' and 
wver, ' fools noiake feasts^ and wise men eat 
1/ 

Here you are all got together to this sale of 
ies and nick-nacks. You call them goods, but 
itt do not take care, they will prove evih to 
} of yon. You expect they will be sold cheap, 
perhaps they may, for less than they cost ; but, 
n have no occa^on for them, they must be dear 
Ml. Remember what poor Richard says : ' buy 
t thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
:hy necessaries.' And again, 'at a great penny- 
fa pause awhile.' He means, that perliaps the 
pness is apparent only, and not real; or the 
aln, by straitening thee in thy business,^ may 
;hee more harm than good: for in another 
3 he says, * many have been ruined by buying 

1 pennyworths.' Again, ' it is foolish to lay 
money in a purchase of repentance ;' and yet 
folly is practised every day at auctions, for want 
liuding the almanack. Many a one, for the 

of finery on the back, have gone with a hungry 
r, and half starved their families : * silks and 
IS, scarlet and velvets, put out the kitchen 
' as poor Richard says. These are not the ne* 
aries of life, they can scarcely be called the 
reniences ; and yet, only because they look 
ty, how many want to have them I By these 
other extravagancies, the genteel are reduced 
loverty, and forced to borrow of those whom 
' formerly despised, but who, through industry 

frugality, have maintained their f tending \ 'uk 
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which case it appears plainly, that ' a ploughman 
on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his 
knees/ as poor Richard says. Perhaps they have 
had a small estate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of; they think * it is day, and will neiner 
be night ;' that a little to be spent out of so miich 
is not worth minding : but ' always taking out of 
the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to 
the bottom,' as poor Richard says; and then, 
* when the well is dry, they know tlie worth of 
water.' But this they might have known before, 
if they had taken his advice : ' if you would know 
the value of money, go and try to borrow some ; 
for he thBt goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,' as 
poor Richard says; and indeed so does he that 
lends to such people, when he goes to get it in 
again. Poor Dick farther advises, and says, 

* Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.' 

And again, ' pride i» as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy.' When you have bought 
one fine thing,^ you must buy ten more, that yonr 
appearance may be all of a piece ; but poor Dick 
says, 'it is easier to suppress the first desire than 
to satisfy all that follow it :' and it is as truly foUy 
for the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to 
tfweW, in order to equal the ox. 

' Vessels large may venture more. 
But little boats should keep near shore.* 

It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poor 
Richard says, ' pride that dines on vanity sups on 
contempt I pride breakfasted with plenty^ dined 
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with poverty, and supped with infamy.' And, after 
all, of what use is this pride of appearance, for 
which so much is risked, so much is suffered ? It 
cannot promote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no 
Increase of merit in the person ; it creates envy, it 
hastens misfortune. 

** But jwbat madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities ! We ai-e offered, by the terms 
of this sale, six months' credit; and that, perhaps, 
has induced some of us to attend' it, because we 
cannot spare the ready money, and hope now to be 
*flne without it. But ah ! think what you do when 
you run in debt ; yon- give to another power over 
your liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor ; you will be 
in fear when yoii speak to him ; you will make 
poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by degrees,, 
eome to lose your veracity, and sink into base, 
downright lying ; for * the second vice is lying, the 
Jlrst is running in debt,' as poor Richard says ; and 
agun, to the same purpose, * lying rides upon debt's 
back ;' whereas a free-born Englishman ought not 
to be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any 
nan living. But poverty oftea deprives a man of 
\I1 spirit and virtue. ' It is hard for an empty bag 
) stand upright.' What would you- think of that 
rince, 6r of that government, who should tdsne aa 
iict, forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or- 
ntlewoman, on psdn of imprisonment or servi- 
le ? Would you not say, that you were free, have< 
•Ight to dress as you pliease, and that such an 
:t would be a breach of your privileges, and such 
<vernment tyrannical ? And yet you are about 
It yourself imder that tyranny, when you* run in. 

e2 
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debt for such dress I your creditor has antbo 
at his pleasure, to deprive you of your libertj 
confining you in gaol for life, or by selling yon 1 
senranty if yon should not be i^ie to pay 
When yon have got your burgain, you may, 
haps, think little of payment ; but, as poor Ric 
says, ' creditors have bet^r memories than deb( 
creditors are a superstitious sect, great observe 
set days and times/ The day comes round \h 
you are aware, and the demand is made befon 
are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if yon bear your 
in mind, the term, which at first seemed so 1 
y/Hl, as it lessens, appear extremely short : 1 
will seem to have added wings to his beds as 
as his shoulders. ' Those have a short Lent 
owe money to be paid at Easter.' At present, 
haps, you may think yourselves in thri^ng or 
stances, and that yon can bear a little eztrava 
without injury ; but 

' For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.' 

II 

Osdn may be temporary and uncertain, b 
while you live, expense is constant and 
and ' it is easier to build two chimneys 
keep one in fuel,' as poor Richard says : s 
go to bed supperless than rise in debt.' 

I • Get what you can, and what you get hold 
"Tis the stone that will turn all your lead 

And when yon have got the philosop? 
sure you will no longer complain of b 
the difficulty of paying taxes. 
<* IV. This doctrine, my friends, i 
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wiadom : but, after all, do not depend too much 
ipon your own induatiy, and fnigalityy and prn- 
lence, though excellent things ; for they may all 
be UaBted, without the blessing of Heaven : and 
therefore ask that blessing humbly; and be not un- 
charitable to those that at present seem to want it, 
but comfort and help them. Remember Job suf- 
fered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

'* And DOW, to conclude, * Experience keeps a 
dtar school, but fools will learn in no other,' as 
poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is true 
^ we may give adrice, but we cannot give conduct :' 
howei'er, remember this : ' they that will not be 
oonnselled cannot be helped ;' and farther, that * if 
jaa will not hear Reiason, she will surely rap your 
kimckles,' as poor Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine ; 
tad immediately practised- the contrary, just as if 
it had been a common semoo ; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extravagantly. I 
found the good man had thoroughly studied my 
almanacks, and digested all I had dropped on those 
topics during the course of twenty-five years. The 
frequent mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else ; hut my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, th<mgh I was conscious that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he 
ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all agea and nations. How- 
ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it ; 
and though I had at first determined to buy stuff 
for a new coat, I went away, resolved to wear my 
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old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the 
tame, thy profit will be as great as mine. I am, as 
«Ter, thine to serve thee, 

iUCHARD SaUKDERS. 

NECESSARY HINTS 'VO THOSE THAT 
WOULD BE RICH. 

Written anno 1736. 

The Dse of money is all the advantage there is ui 
having mon^. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a day idly, spends idly 
above six pounds a year, which is the price for the 
use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of 
using one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, 
loses five shillings, and might as prudently throw 
five shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that 
sum, but all the advantage that might be made by 
turning it in dealing, which, by the time that a 
young man becomes old, will amount to a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a^price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money for the time he is to be kept out of it ; 
therefore, he that buys upon credit pays interest for 
what he buys; and he that pays ready money, might 
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let that money out to use : so that he that possesses 
any thing he has bought, pays interest for the use 
of h, 

. Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready mo- 
ney, because he that sells upon credit, expects to 
lose five per cent, by bad debts ; therefore he charges 
on. all be sells upon credit, an advance that shall 
make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, 
pay their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape, 
that charge. 

A penny saved is twopence clear; 
A pin a day*8 a groat a year. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 
Written anno 1748. 

To my ftiend A, B, 

As you have desired it of me, I write the following hints, 
which have been of service to me, and may, if observed, 
he so to you. 

Remember that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day,, though he spends 
but idxpcnce during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon that the only expense ; he has really 
spent, or rather thrown away, five shillings be- 
sides. , 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives 
me the interest, or so much as I can make of it, 
during that time. This amounts to a considerable 
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sain where a mau has good and large credit^ and 
makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more, and so on. Five shillings tnmed is 
six, turned again it is seven and threepence, and so 
on, till it becomes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, 
so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He 
that kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring 
to the thousandth generation. He that murders a 
crown destroys all that it might have produced, even 
scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be daily 
wasted either in time or expense unperceived) a 
man of credit may, on his own security, have the 
constant possession and use of an hundred pounds. 
So much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious 
mau, produces great advantage. 
■ Remember this saying, *' the good paymaster is 
lord of another man's purse." He that i^ known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may, at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the 
money his friends can spare. This is sometimes of 
great use. After industiy and frugality, nothing 
contributes more to the raising of a young man in 
the world than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings : therefore, never keep borrowed money* 
an hour beyond the time you promised, lest a dis- 
appointmetit shut up your friend's purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
^?e In the morning, or nine at night, heard by a 
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creditor, makes him easy six months longer : bat if 
he sees you at a billiard table^ or hears vour voice at 
a taveniy when yon should be at work, ne sends for 
his money the next day — demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what 
you owe ; il makes you appear a careful as well as 
an honest man, aud that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own tliat you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, 
keep an exact account, for some time, both of your 
expenses and your income. If you take the pains at 
first to mention particulars, it will have this good 
effect : you will discover how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will 
discern what might have been, and may for the ft»- 
twre be saved^ without occasioning any great incon- 
venience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is us 
^in as the way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and fhigalUy ; that is, waste 
neither time nor money , but make tlie best use of 
both. Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them every thing. He that gets all he 
can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary ex- 
penses excepted), will certainly become rtcA— if 
that Being who governs the world, to whom all 
diould look for a Messing on their honest endea- 
vours, doth DOty in his wise providence, otherwise 
determine. 

An Old Tradesman. 
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THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENT 
EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complaint 
^ money is scarce," it will be an act of ktndi 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforo 
pockets. I will acquaint them with the trne 
of money>catching, the certain way to fill 
pnrses, and how to keep them always full, 
simple rules, well observed, will do the busii 

First, let honesty and industry be thy cq 
companions; and 

Secondly, spend one penny less than th] 
gains. 

Then shall thy hide- bound pocket soon bi 
thrive, and will never again cry with the 
belly-ache : neither will creditors insult the 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine bri 
and pleasure spring up in every corner of thy 
Now, therefore, embrace these rules and be 
Banish- the bleak winds of sorrow from- thy 
and live independent. Then shalt thou be f 
and not hide thy face at the approach of th< 
nor suffer the pain of feeling little when the ! 
fortune walk at thy right hand : for indepen 
whether with little or much, is good fortuii 
placeth thee on even ground with the proui 
the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and 
dustry walk with thee in the morning, and 
thee outii tiiou reachest the evening hour fo 
Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and 
forget to ha7e a penny when all ihy expens 
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enumerated and paid: then shalt thou reach the 
point of happiness, and independence shall be thy 
shield and buckler, thy helmet and crown; then 
shall thy soul wAk upright, nor stoop to the silken 
wretch because he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse 
because the hand which offers it wears a ring set 
with diamonds. 



NEW MODE OF LENDING MONEY. 

Paris, April 29, 1784; 

I SEND you herewith a bill for ten louis d'ors. I do 
not pretend to give such a sum. I only lend it to 
you. When you shall return to your country, you 
cannot fail getting into some business, that will in 
time enable you to pay all your debts. In that case, 
when you meet with another honest man in similaf 
distress, yon must pay me by lending this sum to 
him, enjoining him to discharge the debt by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet 
with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus 
go through many hands before it meet with a knave 
to stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for 
doing a good deal with a little money. I am not 
rich enough to afford much in good works, and so 
am obliged to be cunning and make the inost of a 
iittie. 

B, Framklin. 
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AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

To the Authors of the Journal. 

Messieurs, 
You oftcD eutertain us with accounts of 
coverics. Permit me to communicate to th 
tKrough your paper, one, that has lately be 
by myself, and which I conceive may be 
utility. 

I was the other evening in a grand compan 
the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Ls 
introduced, and much admired for its splen 
a gencnj inquiry was made, whether the o 
sumed was not in proportion to the light it \ 
in which case there would be no saving ir 
of it. No one present could satisfy us in t) 
which all agreed ought to be known ; it be 
desirable thing to lessen, if possible, the < 
lightiiig our apartments, when every oth 
of family expense was so much augment 

I was pleased to see this general concc 
uomy— for I love economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or 
after midnight, with my head full of 
An accidental sudden noise waked me 
the morning, when I was surprised to i 
filled with light; and I imagined at 
number of those lamps had been brot 
but, rubbing my eyes, I perceived the 
at the windows. I got up, and lool 
what might' be the occasion of it, v 
ran Just rising above the horizon, f? 
pou^d his rays plentifully into m; 
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domestic having negligently omitted the preceding 
evening to close the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 

found that it was but six o'clock ; and still thinking 

it something extraordinary that the sun should rise 

so early, I looked into the almanack, where I fonnd 

it to be the hour given for his rising on that day. I 

looked forward too, and fonnd he was to rise still 

earlier every day till towards the end of June ; and 

that at no time in the year he retarded his rising so 

long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who with me 

have never seen any signs of sunshine before noon, 

and seldom regard the astronomical part of the al« 

manack, will be as much astonished as I was, when 

they hear of his rising so early; and especially 

when I assure them, that he gives light as soon as 

he rises, I am convinced of this. I am certain of 

my fact. One cannot be more certain of any fact. 

I saw it with my own eyes. And, having repeated 

this observation the three following mornings, I 

bnnd always precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when ( speak of this dls- 

)very to others, I can easily perceive by their 

mntenances, though they forbear expressing it in 

>rds, that they do not quite believe me. One, iu« 

sd, who is a learned natural philosopher, has as- 

«d me, that I must certainly be mistaken as to 

circumstance of the light coming into my room ; 

it being well known, as he says, that there could 

lo light abroad at that hour, it follows that none 

d enter from without ; and that of consequence, 

windows being accidentally left open, instead of 

ig m the light, had only served to let out the 
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darkness ; and he used many ingenious arguments 
to show me how I might, by that means, have been 
deceived. I own that he pnzzled me a little, but 
he did not satisfy me ; and the subsequent observa- 
tions I made, as above-mentioned, confirmed me in 
my first opinion. 

This event has given rise in my mind to several 
serious and important reflections. I considered that, 
if I had not been awakened so early in the morning, 
I should have slept six hours longer by the light of 
the sun, and in exchange have lived six hours the 
following night by candle-light ; and the latter being 
a much more expensive light than the former, my 
love of economy induced me to muster up what 
little arithmetic I was master of, aud to make some 
calculations, which I shall give you, after observing 
that utility is, in my opinion, the test of value in 
matters of invention, and that a discovery which can 
be applied to no use, or Is not good for something, 
is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the suppo- 
sition that there are 100,000 families in Paris, and 
that these families consume in the night half a 
pound of bougies, or candles per hour. I think this 
is a moderate allowance, taking one family with 
another ; -for though I believe some consume less, I 
know that many consume a great deal more. Then 
estimating seven hours per day, as the medium 
quantity between the time of the sun's rising and 
ours, he rising during the six following months 
from six to eight hours before noon, and there be- 
ing seven hours of course per night in which we 
burn candles, the account will stan4 thus :t^ 
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In the SIX months hetween the twentieth of March 
and the twentieth of September, there are 

Nights 183 

Hours of each night in t^hich we 
bnm candles ... 7 



Multiplication gives for the total 

nnrober of honrs - - - 1,281 

These 1,281 honrs mnlti plied by 
100,000, the number of inhabit- 
ants, give .... 128,100,000 
One hundred twenty-eight millions 
and one hundred thousand hours, 
spent at Paris by candle>light, 
which, at half a pound of wax 
and tallow per hour, gives the 
weight of - - - - 64,050,000 
Sixty-four millions and fifty thou- 
sand of pounds, which, estima. 
ting the whole at the medium 
price of thirty sols the pound, 
makes the sum of ninety-six mil- 
lions and seventy-five thousand 
iivres tournois . . 1 96,075,000 
An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might 
ave every year, by the economy of using sunshine 
QStead of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be ebs- 
inately attached to old customs, and that it will 
e difficult to induce them to rise before noon, con- 
iqueutly my discovery can be of little use : I an. 
nrer, i\^<7 desperandum, I believe all who have 
)mmon sense, as soon as they have learned from 
lis paper that it is day-Ught when the sun rises. 
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Wtil <H)DtriTe to rise with him ; and, to c< 
rest, I would propose the following regula 

First. Let a tax be laid of a lonis per w 
every window that is provided with shutte 
otit the light of the suu. 

Second. Let the same salutary operatioi 
be made use of to prevent our burning cai 
inclined us last winter to be more ecos 
burning wood ; that is, let guards be pla 
shops of the wax and tallow chandlers, i 
mily be permitted to be supplied with i 
one pound of candles per week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to st 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets 
set, except those of physicians, surgeons, 
wives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the 
let all the bells at every church be set rin; 
if that is 'not sufficient, let cannon be fire 
street, to wake the sluggards effectually, 
them open their eyes to see their {rue int 

All the difficulty will be in the lirst tw 
days : after which the reformation will be 
iSLMd easy as the present irregularity: f( 
que le premier pas qui coute. Oblige a u 
at four in the morning, and it is more tha 
he shall go willingly to bed at eight in thi 
and having had eight hohrs* sleep, he will 
willingly at four the morning following. 
sum of ninety-six millions and seventy-five 
livres is not the whole of what may be sa 
economical project. You may observe, t 
calculated upon only one half of the yeai^, 
may be saved in the other, though the 
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shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax and 
tallow left unconsunuul during the summer will 
probably make candles much cheaper for the ensuing 
winter, and continue them cheaper as long as the 
proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
commouicated and bestowed by me on the public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, 
nor any other reward whatever. I expect only to 
have the honour of it. And yet I know there are 
little envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, 
and say, that my invention was knovvu to the an- 
cients, and perhaps they may bring passages out of 
the old books in proof of it. I will not dispute 
with these people, that the aucients knew not the 
sun wouldyiise at certain hours ; they possibly had, 
as we have, almanacks that predicted it : but it does 
not follow from thence, that they knew he gave light 
(Msomi as he rase. This is what I claim as my dis- 
covery. If the ancients kn^w it, it might have 
been long since forgotten ; for it certainly was un- 
known to the moderns, at least to the Parisians, 
Which to prove> I need use but one plain simple ar- 
gument. They are as well-instructed, judicious, 
and prudent a people as exist any where in the 
world, all professing, like myself, to be lovers of 
economy ; and, from the many heavy taxes required 
fVom them by the necessities of the state, have 
surely an abundant reason to be economical. I say 
it is impossible, that so sensible a people, under 
such circumstances, should have lived so long by the 
smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expensive 
light of candles^ if they had really known, that they 
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might have had as much pure light of the sun for 
nothing, I am, &c. 

An Abonne. 

ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
To John AUeyne, Esq, 

Craven Street, Aug. 9« 1768. 
Dear Jack, 
You desire, you say> my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early marriage^ .by way of answer to 
i the numberless objections that have been made by 

I numberless persons to your own. You may re- 

\ member, when you consulted me on the occasion , 

I .that I thought youth on both sides to be no ol^ec-. 

tion. Indeed, from the mai-riages that have fallen 
under my observation, I am rather inclined to think, 
that early ones stand the best chance of happiness. 
The temper and habits of the young are not yet be- 
come ^o stiff and uncomplying, as when more ad- 
vanced in life ; they form more easily to each other, 
and hence many occasions of disgust are removed : 
and if youth has less of that prudence which is ne- 
cessary to manage a family, yet the parents and elder 
friends of young married persons are generally at 
hand to afford their advice, which amply suppUes 
that defect ; and by early marriage, youth is sooner 
formed to regular and useful life; and possibly 
some of those accidents or connexions, that might 
have injured the constitution or reputation, or both, 
are thereby happily prevented. Particular circum- 
stances of particular persons may possibly soihe-. 
times makp it prudent to delay entering into that 
state; but in general, when nature has rendered 
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our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in nature's 
favour, that she has not judged amiss in making as 

.desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, 
with this farther inconvenience, that there is not 
the same chance that the parents shall live to sec 
their offspring educated. ** Late chilti^ren," says 
the Spanish proverb, ** are early orphans." A me- 
lancholy reflection to those whose case it may be ! 
With ns in America, m.irriages are generally in the 
moflving of life ; our children are, therefore, edu- 
cated and settled in the world by noon ; and thus, 
our business being done, we have an afternoon and[ 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as our 
friend a^ present enjoys. By these early marriages 
we are blessed with more children ; and from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursing her own child, more of them 
are raised. Thence the swift progress of popula- 
tion among us, unparalleled in Europe. In tine, J 
am glad you ar^ married, and congratulate you most 
cordially upon it. You are now in the way of be- 
coming a useful citizen ; and you have escaped tl\c 
unnatural state of celibacy for life— the f«te of 
many herci who never intended it, but who, having 
too long postponed the change of their condition, 

' find, at length, that it is too late to think of it, and 
80 live all their lives in a situation that greatly ]e9> 
sens a man's value. An odd volume of a set of 
books bears not the value of its proportion to tl;e 
set : what think you of the odd half of a pair of 
sdssors ? it cannot well ait any thing; it may pos- 
sibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes ac- 
(Xiptable ta your bride. I am old and heavy, or I 
VUL. I. V 
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should ere this have presented them ih person. 1 
shall make but small use of the old man's privilege, 
that of giving advice to younger frietids. Treat 
your wife always with respect : it will procure re- 
spect to you, not only from her, but from all that 
observe it. Never use a slighting expression to her, 
even in jest; for slights in jest, after frequent 
bandyings, are apt to end in angry earnest. Be 
studious in your profession, and you will be learned. 
Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be 
sober and temperate, and yon will be healthy. B6 
in general virtuous, and yon will be happy. At 
least, yon will, by such conduct, stand the best 
chaoce for such consequences. I pray God to bless 
ytra botb ; being ever your affectionate friend, 

B. Franklin. 

EFFECT OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS ON THE 

MIND. 

To Doctor Mather o/Bostoru 

Rev. Sir, 
I RECErvBD your kind letter, with your excellent 
advice to tbo people of the United States, which 1 
read with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly 
regarded. S«ch writings, though they may be 
lightly passed over by many readers, yet, if they 
make a deep impression on one active mind in a 
hundred, the effects may be conidderable. 

•Permit me to mention one little instance, which, 

though it relates to myself, will not be quite nn- 

interesting to you. When I was a boy, I met frith 

a book entiileA "Essays to do fsood,** which I 

thiak waa HTitten by yow fex\xex. Vv\ft^\«Ke^«! 
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little regarded by a former possessor, that ieveral- 
leaves of it were torn ont ^ but the remainder gave 
me each a turn of thinking as to have an inHnence 
on my conduct through life : for I have always set 
a greater value on the character of a doer of good 
than any other kind of reputation ; and if I hare 
been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the 
public owes the advantage of it to that book. 

Yon mention your being in your seventy.efghth 

year. I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown 

old together. It is now more than sixty years since 

I left Boston ; but I remember well both your 

father and grandfatlier, having heard them both in 

the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. The 

last time I saw your father was in the beginning of 

1724, when I visited him after my first trip to Penn- 

s^vania. He received me in his library ; and, on 

my taking leave, showed me a shorter way ont of 

he house, through a narrow passage, which was 

rossed by a beam overhead. We were still talking 

1 1 withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I 

ming partly towards him, when he said hastily. 

Stoop, stoop !*' I did not understand him, till I 

t my bead hit against the beam. He was a man 

o never missed any occasion of giving instmc- 

) ; and upon this he said to me, " Yon are 

og, and have the world before you : stoop as 

go through it, and you will miss many hard 

ips." This advice, thus beat into my heart, 

requently been of use to me : and 1 often think 

when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes 

ht upon people by their carrying their h.eAd% 

<g aucb to «ee again mj n«X\v« \^m«S ^^'^ 
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once hoped to lay my bone.*} there. I left it in 1723. 
I visitefl U in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and in 
1773 I was tn England. In 1775 I had a sight of 
It, but could not enter, it being in possession of the 
enetpy. I did hope to have been there in 1783, bnt 
coold not obtain my dismission from this employ- 
ment here ; and no\y I fear I shall never have that 
happiness. My best wishes, however, attend my 
dear country — esio perpetua. It is now bless.'d 
with an excellent constitution: may it last for 
ever. 

This powetfnl monarchy continues its friendship 
for the United States. It is a friendship of the ':t- 
most importance to our security, and should be care- 
fully cultivated. Britain has not yet well digested' 
the loss of its dominion over us, and has still at 
. times some Mattering hopes of recovering it. Ac- 
cidents may increase those hopes, and encourage 
dangerous attempts. A breach between us and 
France would infallibly bring the English again 
upon our backs ; and yet we have some wild beasts 
aiiiong our counti7men,. who are endeavouring to 
weaken tbat connexion. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing 
our epgagements ; our credit, by fulfilling our con- 
tracts ;. and our friends, by gratitude and kindness: 
for we know not how soon we may again have oc- 
casion for all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honour to be. 
Reverend Sir, 
/ YoQi^most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. Franklin. 
Paaty, Ifey L«, nai. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

• Passy« Nov. 10, 17?^. 
I RECEIVED my dear friend's two letters, oue for 
Wednesday, aud oue for Saturday. This is again 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-day, be« 
cause I hare not answered tlie former. But in« 
dolent as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of 
having no more of your pleasing epistles, if I do not 
contribute to the correspondence, obliges me to 
take up my pen ; and, as Mr. B. has kindly sent 
me word that he sets out to-morrow to see you, in- 
stead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I have 
done its namesakes, in your delightful comimny, I 
sit down to spend it in thinking of you, in writing 
(o you, and in reading over and over again your 
letters. 

I am charmed with your description of Paradise, 
aud with your plan of linng there ; and I approve 
much of your conclusion, that, in the mean time, 
we should draw all the good we can from this 
world. In my opinion, we might all draw more 
good from it than we do, and suffer less evil, if we 
would but take care not to give too much for 
whistles. For to me it seems that most of the un> 
happy people we meet with are become so by 
neglect of tiiat caution. 

You ask what 1 mean. You love stories, and 
ivill excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child, at seven years old, my 
friends, on a holyday, filled my pocket with cop- 
pers. I went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children J and being charmed with the 
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sound of a whistle that I met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him all 
my money for it. I then came home,, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased with 
my whistle, but disturbing all the family. My bro- 
thers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding the 
bargsun I had made, told me I had given four times 
as' much for it as it was worth. This put me in 
mind what good things I might have bought with 
the rest of the money ; and they laughed at me so 
much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave me more chagi-in than the 
whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 
I said to myself, *' Don't give too much for the 
whistle •" and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, 
very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court 
favours, sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, 
his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his 
friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, **: This 
man gives too much for his whistle" 

When I saw another fond of populate ty, con- 
stantly employing himself in political bustles, neg- 
lecting his own affairs, and ruining them by that 
neglect, " He pays, indeed," says I, " too much 
Tor his whiUh:* 

' If I koew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good 
toothers, all the esteem of his f^sUow-citisens, and 
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the joys of benerolent friendship^ for the sake of 
j^ccamalating wealthy *' Poor man/' says I, '^ you 
pay too much for your whistle** 

When I meet a man of pleasure sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind or of his for- 
tune, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his 
health in their pursuit, '' Mistalten man," says I, 
^ you are providing pain for yourself, instead of 
|»leasure : . you give too much for your whistk*' • 

If I see one fond of appearance, of fine clothes, 
fine housesj fine furniture, fine equipages, all above 
his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and end« 
his career in a prison, ** Alas," says I, '* he ha« 
paid dear, very dear, for his whistle** 

When. I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband, 
** What a pity it is," says I, *' that she has paid so 
much for a whistle /" 

In short, I conceived that great part of the mise- 
ries of mankind were brought upon them by the 
fiilse estimates they had made of the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for their 
whittles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy 
people, when I copsider, that, with all this wisdom 
of which I am boasting, there are certain things iu 
the world so tempting, (for example, the apples of 
king John,) which happily are not to be bought ; 
for if they were put to sale by auction, I might very 
easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and 
find that I had once more given too much for the 
whistle. 

Adieu, my dearest friend, and believe me ever 
yours very sincerely^ and with unalterable aff^ction^ 
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A PETITION TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 

I ADDRESS myself to all the fnends of youth, and 
conjure tb.em to direct their compassionate regards 
to my unhappy fate> in order to remove the pre* 
judicos of Avhicli I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of us : and the two eves of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being jijion better 
terms with each other than my sister and myself, 
Were it not for the partiality of our parents, who 
make the most injurious distinctions between us. 
From my infancy, 1 have been led to consider my 
sister as a being of a more elevated rank. I was 
suffered to grow up without the least instruction,' 
while nothing was spared in her education. She 
had masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, 
and other accomplishments ; but if by chance I 
touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly 
rebuked ; and more than once I have been beaten 
for being awkward, and wanting a graceful manner. 
It is true, my sister associated me with her upon- 
some occasions ; but she always made a point of 
taking the lead, calling upon me only from ne- 
cessity, or to figure by her side. 
• But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints ai-e 
instigated merely by vanity.— No ; my uneasiness is 
occasioned by an object much more serious. It is 
tlie practice in our family that the whole business 
of providing for its subsistence falls upon my sister 
and myself. If any indisposition should attack my 
sister — and I mention it' In confidence npon this 
occasion, that she is subject to the gout, the 
r/ietiiDatism^ and cramp, ViilUout making mention 
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of Other accidents — what would be the fate of our. 
poor family ? Must not the regret of our parents 
be exeessive, at having placed so great a difference 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Alas ! 
we mast perish from distress; for it would not 1oe 
in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for. 
relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of 
another in transcribing the request which I have 
now the honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the ii\ju8tice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the ^ 
necessity of distributing their care and affection 
among all their children equally. 

I am, with a profound respect. 
Sirs, 
Your obedient servant. 

The Left Hand« ' 

THE HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 

There are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the 
other comforts of life, become, the one happy, and 
the other miserable. This arises very much from 
the different views in which they consider things, 
persons, and events ; and the effect of those different 
views upon their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they 
tnay find conveniences and inconveniences ; in what- 
ever company, they may find persons and.conversa* 
tion more or less pleasing ; at whatever table, they 
may meet with meats and drinks of better and 
worse taste, dishes better and worse dressed; iQ 
whatever climate, th«y wtU find good and ]M wea^ 
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tber; under whatever government^ they tiiay find 
good and .bad laws, and good and bad administr»> 
tion of those laws 5 in whatever poem, or work of 
genius, they may see faults and beauties; in al- 
most every face, and every person, they niay dis- 
cover fine features and defects, good and bad qua- 
lities. 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts of peo- 
ple above mentioned fix their attention ; those who 
are disposed tu be happy, on the conveniences of 
things, the pleasant parts of conversation, the well- 
dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine 
weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfolness. 
Those who are to be unhappy, think and speak 
only of the contraries. Hence they are continually 
discontented themselves, and, by their remarks, 
sour the pleasures of society, offend personally 
many people, and make themselves every where 
disagreeable. If this turn of mind was founded in 
nature, such unhappy persons would be the more to 
be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and to 
be disgusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by' 
imitation, and is, unawares, grown into a habit, 
which, though at present strong, may nevertheless 
be cured, when those who have it are convinced of 
Its bad effects on their felicity ; I hope this little 
admouition may be of service to them, and put 
them on changing a habit, which, though in the 
exercise it is chiefiy an act of imagination, yet has 
serious consequences in life, as it brings on real 
gnefs and misfortunes. For, as many are offended 
by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, no om 
shows them more tbau the mo&l commc^u elvllit 
^ad respect, aod scarcely that •, au^ tVv\% 1x^qp«o 
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.hem oat of bumour, and draws them ioto 
tes and contentions. If tbejr aim at obtaining 
advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wishes 
I success, or will stir a step, or spealc a word, 
iTour their pretensions. If they incur public 
.ure or disgrace, no one will defend or excuse, 
many join to aggravate their misconduct, and 
der them completely odious. If these people 
1 not change this bad habit, and condescend to 
pleased with what is pleasing, without fretting 
emselve!{ and others About the contraries, it is 
od for others to avoid an acquaintance with 
lein, which is always disagreeable, and sometimes 
3ry inconvenient, especially when one finds one- 
elf entangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautious in this particular^ 
and carefully avoided any intimacy with such peo- 
pie. He had, like other philosophers, a thermo- 
meter, to show him the heat of the weather, and a 
barometer, to mark when it was likely to prove 
good or bad; but there being no instrument in- 
vented to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing 
disposition in a person, he, for that purpose, made 
use of his legs; one of which was remarkably 
handsome, the other, by some accident, crooked 
and deformed. If a stranger, at the first interview, 
regarded his ugly leg more than his handsome one, 
he doubted him. If he spoke of it, and took no 
notice of the handsome leg, that was sufficient to 
determine my philosopher to have no farther ac- 
qu^ntance with him. Every body has not this 
two-legged instrument; bate\er^ o\\e)'m\>CL^'^^^ 
atteatipo, may observe ugoa ot xYi^X e'^\^3(^%^ SaaoS 
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finding disposition, and take the same resolutioki 
of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected with 
it. I therefore advise those critical, qnernlons, dis- 
contented, unhappy people, that, if they wish to be 
respected and beloved by others, and happy in 
themselves, they should leave qff" looking at the 
ugly leg. 

N 

MORALS OF CHESS. 

Playing at chess is the most ancient and most 
.universal game known among men ; for its original 
Is beyond the memory of history, and it has, 
for numberless ages, been the amusement of all 
the civilized nations of Asia, the Persians, the 
Indians, and the Chinese. Europe has had it above 
a thousand years; the Spaniards have spread it 
ever their part of America, and it begins lately to 
make its appearance in these states. It is so in- 
teresting in itself^ as not to need the view of gain 
. to induce engaging in it ; and thence it is ntvtt 
played for money. Those, therefore, who have 
leisure for such diversiousj cannot find one that i^ 
more innocent; and the following piece, written 
with a view to coi'rect (among a few yoang friends) 
tome little improprieties in the practice of it, 
shows, at the same time, that it may, in its ef- 
fects on the mind, be not merely innocent, bnt 
advantageous, to the vanquished as well as the 
victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amnse-^ 
ment. iSeveral very valuable qualities of the mind, 
useful in the course of human life, are to be ac- 
^uiied or strengtbeued by it, so as to become habit^^ 
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ready on all occasions. For life is a kind of chess, 
in which we have often points to gain, and cotope- 
titors or adversaries to contend with, and in which 
there is a vast variety of good and ill events', that 
are, in some degree, the effects of prudence or the 
Hjrant of it. By playing at chess, then, we may 
learn, 

I. Foresight, which looks a little into fotnrity, 
and considers the consequences that may attend 
an action : for it is continnally occurring to the 
player, " If I move this piece, what will he the ad- 
vantage of my new situation ? What use can my 
adrersary make of it to annoy me ? What other 
mores can I make to support it, and to defend my- 
sdf from his attacks ?'* 

It. Circumspection, which sun-eys the whole 
•hess-board, or scene of action, the relations of the 
several pieces and situations, the dangers they are 
respectively exposed to, the several possibilities of 
their aiding each other, the probabilities that the 
adrersary may take this or that move, and attack 
this or the other piece, and what different means 
can be used to avoid his stroke, or turn its conse- 
quences against him. 

III. Caution, not to make our moves too hastHy. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
]aw8 of the game, such as, " If you touch a piece, 
yon must move it somewhere : if you set it down, 
yon must- let it stand :" and it is therefore best 
thai these rules should be observed, us the game 
thereby becomes more the image of human life, and 
particularly of war; in which, if you have incau- 
tiously put yourself Into a bad and dangerous posi- 
tion, you cannot obtain your enemy's leave to with* 
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draw your troops, and place them more securely, 
but you must abide all the consequences of your 
rashness. 

Aud, lastly, we learn by chess the liabit of not 
being discouraged by present bad appearances in the 
state of our of airs, the habit of hoping/or a favour- 
able change, and that of persevering in the search of 
resources. The game is so full of events, there is 
such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so fre- 
quently, after long contemplation, discovers the 
means of extricating oneself from a supposed insur- 
mountable difficulty, that one is encouraged to con- 
tinue the contest to the last, in hopes of victory by 
our own skill, or at least of getting a stale mate, by 
the negligence of our adversary. And whoever 
considers, what in chess he often sees instances of, 
that particular pieces of success are apt to produce 
presumption, and its consequent inattention, by 
which the loss may be recovered, will learn not to 
be too much discouraged by the present success of 
his adversary, nor to despair of final good fortune 
upon every little check he recdves in the pursuit 
of it. 

That we may, therefore^ be induced more fre- 
quently to choose this beneficial amusement, in pre^ 
ference to others, which are not attended with the 
same advantages, every circumstance which may 
increase the pleasures of it should be regarded; 
and every action or word that is unfair, disrespect- 
ful, or that in any way may give uneasiness, should 
be avoided, as coutrary^ to the iminediate intention 
of both iht players, winch is to pass the time agree- 
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" Therefore, first, if it is agreed, to play according 
to the strict rules; then those rules are to be ex- 
actly observed by both parties, aud should not be 
insisted on for one ^de, while deviated from by the 
other — for this is liot equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed, not to observe the rules 
exactly^ but one party demands indulgences, he 
Should then be as willing to allow them to the 
other. 

Thirdly, no false move should ever be made to 
extricate yourself out of difficulty, or to gain an ad- 
vantage, l^ere can be no pleasure in playing 
with a person once detected in such unfair prac- 
tice. 

Fourthly, if your adversary is long in playing, 
you ought not to hurry him, or express any uneasi« 
ness at his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle, 
nor look at your watch, nor take up a book to read, 
nor make a tapping with your feet on the floor, or 
with your fingel's on the table, nor do any thing 
that may disturb his attention. For all these things 
displease; and they do not show your skill in play- 
ing, but your craftiness or your rudeness. 

Fifthly, you ought not to endeavour to amuse, and 
decdve your adversary, by pretending to have made 
bad moves, and saying, that you have now lost the 
game, in order to make him secure aud careless, 
atid inattentive to your schemes ; for this is fraud 
and deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, you must not, when you have gained a 
victory, use any triumphing or insulting expression, 
nor show too much pleasure ; but endeavour to con- 
'sole your adversary, and make V\m\e%% ONssaJX'^^^^ 
tr/tJj himself, by every kind oi c\n\\. es^t^S'fiva^ 
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tbat may be used with truth, sncb r. 
■taud tbe game better than [, bat 
inatientlre ;" or^" you play too tai 
bad tbe beat of tbe game, but tome: 
to divert your thoughts, aud that t 

Serenthlyt if you are a ipectati 
play, i^Merve the most perfect aileu' 
gin advice, yoa ofleud both partii 
wboiD yon give It, becanse It may c 
Uigame;bim io whose favoqr you 
thoogh it be good, and he follows 
pleamre he loight have had, if yoi 
him to think until it had occurred tl 
after a more or moves, you must ix 
the pieces, thon bow it might ht 
better; for that displeases, aud ra 
jnites and doubts about their ime 
talkiog to the players lesseus or din 
tioo, and is therefore unpleaiiDg. 
give the least hint to tither party, 
tudK or motlOD. If you do, yuu a 
be a spectator. If yon have a mlo 
show your judgment, do it In pie 
game, when you have au opportDiii 
cising, or meddliug with, or counse 

Lattly, if the game is uol to be pi 
accordiug to the rnle« above meutioi 
rale yoor desire of victory over yoni 
be pleased with oue over yoursel 
eagerly at every advautage offered 1 
oeMOTinatteDtloD) bot point out 
(hat by inch a move he places or I 
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danger, and uusupported ; that by auother he will 
pot bis kiug in a perilous, situation, &c. By this 
generous civility (so opposite to the unfairness 
abdre forbidden) you may, indeed, happen to lose 
the game to your opponent, but. you will win, what 
is better, his esteem, his respect, and his aflfection, 
together with the silent approbation and good* will 
of impartial spectators. 

THE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT 

* DREAMS. 

n ■ 

INSCRIBED TO MISS * * * ♦. 

Being written at her request. 

As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing, and sometimes 
painful dreams, it becomes of some consemience tp 
obtain the one kind, and avoid the other ; for, whcr 
ther real or imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is 
pleasure. If we can sleep without dreaming, it is 
well that painful dreams are avoided. If, while we 
sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, ^ 
the French say, tant gagne, so much added to the 
pleasure of life. 

To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary, to 
be careCul in preserving health, by due exercise, and 
great temperance ; for, in sickness, the imagination 
is disturbed, and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, 
ideas are apt to present themselves. Exercise 
should precede meals, not immediately follow theqi : 
the first promotes, the latter, unless moderate, 
obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we feoi 
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sparingly, the digestioD will be easy and goo 
body lightsome, the temper cheerful, and a 
animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, 
it follows, will be natural and undisturbed ; 
indolence, with full feeding, occasions 
mares and horrors inexpressible: we fall 
precipices, are assaulted by wild beasts, mnri 
and daemons, and experience every variety < 
tress. Observe, however, that the quantit 
food and exercise are relative things: thosi 
move much may, and indeed ought, to eat 
those who use little exercise should eat littl 
general, mankind, since the improvement of 
ery, eat about twice as much as nature rei 
Suppers are not bad, if we have not dinec 
restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers 
full dinners. Indeed, as there is a differe 
constitutions, some rest well after these me; 
costs them only a frightful dream, and an ape 
after which they sleep till doomsday. Notl 
more common in the newspapers, than instai 
people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are 
dead a-1)ed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to 
tended to, is the having a constant supply o 
idr in your bed-chamber. It has been a gre; 
take, the sleeping in rooms exactly closed, 
beds surrounded by curtains. No outward a 
may come into you is so unwholesome as 1 
' changed sdr, oft^ breathed, of a close ch 
As bdling water does not grow hotter by 
bc^ng. If the particles that receive greatc 
can escape $ so living bodies do not putreiji 
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larticleSy as fast as they become potrid, can be 
Jirowo^ off. Nature expels them by the pores of 
the skin aud the luugs^ and in a free open air they 
are carried off; but, in a close room, we receive 
them again and again, thongh they become more 
and mure corrupt. A number of persons crowded 
into a small room thus spoil the air in a few mi- 
nutes, and even render it mortal, as in the Black 
Hole at Calcutta. A single person is siud to spoil 
only a gallon of air per minute, and therefore re- 
quires a longer time to spoil a chamber full ; but it 
is done, however, in proportion, and many putrid 
disorders hence have their origin. It is recorded 
of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may 
be supposed to have best preserved his health, that 
he slept always in the open air; for, when he had 
lived five hundred years, an angel said to him: 
" Arise, Methusalem, and build thee an house, for 
thoa Shalt yet live five hundred years longer." fiot 
Metbosalem answered and said, " If I am to life 
but five hundred years longer, it is not worth 
while to build me an house; I will sleep in the 
air, as I have been used to do." Physicians, after 
having for ages contended that the sick should not 
be indulged with fresh air, have at length disco- 
vered that it may do them good. It is therefore to 
be hoped, that they may in time discover likewise, 
that it is not hurtful to those who are in healthy 
and that we may be then cured of the aerophobia, 
that at present distresses weak minds, and make 
them choose to be stifled aud poisoned,, rather than 
leave open the window of a bed-chamber, or pot 
down the glass of a coach. 

Confined air when saturated with perspirable 
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matter,* will not receive more; and that m 
must remain io oar bodies, and occasion dise; 
but it gives some previous notice of its being s 
to be burlful, by producing certain uneaslue 
slight indeed al first, such as, with regard tc 
Inngs, is a trifling sensation, and to the por 
the skin a kind of restlessness, which is diffici 
describe, and few that feel it know the cause 
But we may recollect, that sometimes, on W2 
in the night, we have, if warmly covered, foui 
difficult to get asleep again. We turn often y 
out fiuding repose in any position. This fidgetti 
to Use a vulgar expression for want of a betti 
occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in the 
owing to the retention of the perspirable mat 
the bed.clothes having received their quantity, 
being saturated, refusing to take any more, 
become sensible of this by an experiment, let a 
son keep his position in the bed, but throw ol 
bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air to approacl 
part uncovered of his body ; he will then feel 
part suddenly refreshed ; for the air will it 
diately relieve the skin, by receivhig, licking 
and carrying off, the load of perspirable mattei 
incommoded it. For every portion of cool air, 
approaches the warm skin, in receiving its pa 
that vapour, receives therewith a degree of 
that rarifies and renders it lighter, when it w 
pushed away, with its burthen, by cooler and t! 



* What physicians call the perspirable matter, is th 
p6«r which passes off from our bodies, /rom the lung 
through the pores of the skin. The quantity of this i 
So be fiye-eighths of what we eat. 
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fore heavier fresh air ; which, for a momeDty sap- 
plies, its place^ and then, being lil^ewise changed 
and warmed, gives way to a socceediug quantity. 
This is the order of nature, to prevent animals 
being infected by their own perspiration. He will 
now be sensible of the difference between the part 
exposed to the air, and that which, remaining sunk 
in the bed, denies the air access : for this part now 
manifests its uneasiness more distinctly by the com- 
parison, and the seat of the uneasiness is more 
plainly perceived than wlien the whole surface of 
the body ivas affected by it. 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of 
vnpleasing dreams ; for when the body is uneasy, 
the mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeablV 
ideas of various Isinds will, in sleep, be the natural 
consequences. The remedies, preventative and 
curative, follow : 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for 
health's sake) less perspirable matter is prorluced 
til a given time; hence the bed-clothes receive it 
longer before ' they are saturated ; and we may, 
therefore, sleep longer, before we are made uneasy 
by their refusing to receive any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, 
such being longer tolerable. 

3. When yop are awakened by this uneasiness, 
and find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed- 
clothes well, with at least twenty shakes, then 
throw the bed open, and leave it to cool ; in the 
meanwhile^ continuing undressed, walk about yoor 
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chamber, till your skin has had time to discharge 
its load, which it will do sooner as the air may be 
drier and colder. When you begin to feel the cold 
air nnpleasant, then return to your bed, and you 
will soon £all asleep, and your sleep will be sweet 
and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your 
fancy will be of the pleasing kind. I am often as 
agreeably entertained with them, as by the scener/ 
of an opera. If yon happen to be too indolent to 
get out of bed, yon may, instead of it, lift np yonr 
bed-clothes with one arm and leg, so as to draw in 
a good deal of fresh air, and, by letting thena fall, 
farce it out again. This, repeated twenty times, 
will 80 clear them of the perspirable matter they 
have imbibed, as to permit your sleeping well for 
some time afterwards. But this latter method is 
not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, 
when they wake in a hot bed, and going into the 
cool one. Such shifting of beds would also be of 
great service to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes 
and frequently procures sleep. A veiy large bed, 
that will admit a removal so distant from the first 
situatl6n as to be cool and sweety may in a d^ree 
answer the same end. 

Ckie or two observations more will conclude this 
little piece. Care must be taken, when yon lie 
down, to dispose your pillow so as to suit your 
manner of placing your head, and to be perfectly 
easy; then place your limbs so as not to bear in- 
conveniently liard upon one another, as for in- 
stancCy the joints of your ancles : for though a bad 
jM>sition may at first give but little psdn and be 
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hardly uoticedy yet k continuance will render it 
less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come ou 
while you are asleep, and disturb your imagina-^ 
tion. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they 
will generally prove effectual in producing the end 
intended, there is a case in which the most punc- 
tual observance of them will be totally fruitless. I 
need not mention the case to yon, my dear friend, 
but my account of the art would be imperfect with- 
out It. The case is, when the person, who desires 
to have pleasant dreams, has not taken care to pre- 
serve, what is necessary above all things, 

A Good Conscience. 



PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED BY THOSE WHO 
ARE ABOUT TO UNDERTAKE A SEA 
VOYAGE. 

When you intend a long voyage, you may do well 
to Iteep your intention as much as possible a secret, 
or at least the time of your departure ; otherwise 
you will be continually interrupted in your prepara- 
tions by the visits of friends and acquaintance, who ' 
will not only rob you of the time you want, but put 
things out of your mind ; so that when you come 
to sea, you have the mortification to recollect 
points of business that ought to have been done, 
accounts you intended to settle, and conveniences 
you had proposed to bring with you, &c &c. all 
which have been omitted through the effect of these 
officious friendly visits. Would it not* be well If 
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this custom could be changed ; if the voyager, after 
having, v^^ithout interruption, made all his prepara- 
tions, should use some of the time he has left in 
going himself to take leave of his friends at their 
own houses, and let them come to congratulate him 
on his happy return ? 

It is not always in your power to make a choice 
in your ^captain, though much of your comfort in 
the passage may depend on his personal char^urter, 
as you must for so long a time be confined to bis 
company, and under his direction ; if he be a sen- 
sible, sociable, good-natured, obliging man,jon wiU 
be so much the happier. Such there are ; but if he 
happens to be otherwise, and is only skilful, careful, 
watchful, and active in the conduct of his ship^ 
excuse the rest, for these arc the essentials. 

Whatever right you may have by agreement in 
the mass of stores laid in by him for the passen- 
gera, it is good to have some particular things in 
your own possession, so as to be always at your 
own command. 

1. Good water, that of the ship being often bad. 
Vou can be sure of having it good only by bottling 
it from a clear spring or well, and in clean bottles. 
2. Good t^a. 3. Coffee ground. 4. Chocolate. 5, 
Wine of the sort you particularly like, and cideFf 
6. Rai«ins. 7. Almonds. 8. 3ngar. 9. Capillaire. 
10. Lemons. 1 1 . Jamaica spirits. 12. Eggs greased. 
13. Diet bread. 14. Portable soup. 15. Busks. 
As to fowls, it is not worth while to have any 
called yours, unless you could have the feeding and 
managing of them according to your own judg<» 
ment umief your own eye. As they are. generally 
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treated at present in ships, they are for the most 
part sick, and their flesh tough and hard as wMt* 
leather. 

All seamen have an opinion, broached I supposed 
at first prudently, for saving of w-ater when short, 
that fowls do not know when they have drank 
enough, and will kill themselves if you give them 
too much, so they are served with a little only once 
in two days. This is poured into troughs that lie 
sloping, and therefore immediately runs down to 
the lower end. There the fowls ride upon one 
another's backs to get at it, and some are not happy 
iuough to reach and once dip their bills in it. 
Thus tantalized, and tormented with thirst, they 
cannot digest their dry food ;S they fret, pine, 
sicken, and die. Some are found dead, and thrown 
overboard every morning, and those killed for the 
table are not eatable. Their ti*oughs should be in 
little divisions, like cups, to hold the water sepa* 
rately. But this is never done. Tjie sheep and 
hogs are therefore your best dependence for fresh 
meat at-sea, the mutton being generally tolerable, 
and the pork excellent. 

It is possible your captain may have provided so 
well in the general stores, as to render some of the 
particulars above recommended of little or no use 
to yon. But there are frequently in the ship poorer 
passengers, who are taken at a lower price, lodge 
in the steerage, and have no claim to any of the 
cabin provisions, or to any but those kinds that are 
allowed the sailors, lliese people are sometimes 
d^ected, sometimes sickj there may be women 
and children among them. In a situation where 
there is no going to market, to purchase such ne- 

VOIm !• o 
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cessaries, a few of these your superflnities distri 
|jj[ . buted occasioually may be of great seirice, reston 

health, save life, make the miserable happy, aiM 
thereby afford yon ioADite pleasure. 

The worst thing in ordinary merchant ships i 
the cookery. They have no professed cook; an( 
the worst hand as a seaman is appointed to tha 
office, in which he is not only very ignorant, bo 
very dirty. The sailors have therefore a saying, tha 
God sends meat, and the devil cooks. Passenger 
more pioHsly disposed, and willing to believe Heavei 
orders all things for the best, may suppose, that 
knowing the sea-air and constant exercise by th 
motion of the vessel would give us extraordinar 
appetites, bad cooks were kindly sent to preveo 
our eating too much ; or that, foreseeing we shoul< 
have bad cooks, good appetites were furnished t< 
prevent our starving. If you cannot trust to the» 
circumstances, a spirit-lamp, with a blaze- pan 
may enable you to cook some little things for your 
lelf ; such as a hash, a soup, &c. And it might b 
well also to have among your stores some pottei 
meats, which if well put up will keep long good 
A small tin oven, to place with the open side be 
fore the fire, may be another good utensil, in whid 
your own servant may roast for you a bit of pork o 
mutton. You will sometimes be induced to eat o 
the ship's salf beef, as it is often good, r ¥oa wi] 
find cider the best quencher of th^t thii^t whicl 
Halt meat or fish occasions. The ship biscuit is to 
hard for some sets of teeth. It may be softened b 
toasting. But rusk is better; for being made c 
good fermented bread, sliced and baked a secon 
time^ the pieces imbibe x\v« vi^\£t ^^A^^ v^i^ 
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Immediately, digest more liindly, and are therefore 
iBore wholesome than the unfermented biscait. By 
tbe way, rusk is tLe true original biscuit, so pre- 
pared to keep for sea, biscuit in French signifyiag 
twice baked. If your dry peas boil hs^rd, a two- 
pouud iron shot put with them into tlie pot, will, 
by the motion of the ship, grind them as fine as 
mustard. 

. The accidents I have seen at sea with large dishes 
of soup upon a table, from the motion of the ship, 
hare made me wish, that our potters or pewterers 
would make soup-dishes in divisions, like a set of 
small bowls united together, each containing about 
sufficient for one person only ; for then when the 
ship should make a sudden heel, the soup would 
DOt in a body flow over one side, and fall into peo- 
ple's laps, and scald them, as is sometimes the case, 
but would beretained in the separate divisions. 
- After these trifles, permit the addition of a few 
general reflections. Navigation, when employed in 
supplying necessary provisions to a country in want^ 
and thereby preventing famines, which were more 
frequent and destructive before the invention of 
that art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. 
When employed merely in transporting superfluities, 
it is a question whether the advantage of the em- 
ployment it aflbrds is equal to the mischief of 
hazarding so many lives on the ocean. But when 
employed in pillaging merchants and transporting 
slaves, it is clearly the means of augmenting the 
mass of human misery. It is amazing to think of 
the ships and lives risked in fetching tea from Cbina^ 
coffee from ^rabJa^ sugar uud tobacco ixomMsi^^^^i 
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DIALOGUE bETWEEN FRANKLIN AND THE 

GOUT. 

Midnight, October i9, 17B0. 

Franklin. Eh ! oh ! eh ! What have I done to roei 
rit these cruel sufferings ? 

Chui, Many things ; you have ate and drank too 
freely, and too much indulged those legs of youn 
in their indolence. 

Franklin, Who is it that accuses me ? 

Ooui, It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin, What ! my enemy in person ? 

Oani, No— not your enemy. 

Franklin, I repeat it ; my enemy : for yon would 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my 
good name : you reproach me as a glutton and a 
tippler t now all the world that knows me will allow 
dot I am neither the one nor the other. ' 

Ooni, The world may think^ as it pleases t it is 
always very complaisant to itself, and sometimes to 
Its friends ; but I very well know, that the quantity 
of meat and drink proper for a man who takes a 
reasonable degree of exercise, would be too modi 
lor another who never takes any. 

Franklin, I take — Eh! Oh 1 — as much ezercise 
^-£h!— «s I cau^ Madam Gout. You know my 
sedentary state, and on that accpunt, it would seem. 
Madam Gout, as if you might spare me a little, se^- 
bg it is not altogether my own fault. 

Oout, Not H jot : your rhetoric and your pollte- 
neu are thrown away ; your apology avails nothing. 
If your situation in life is a sedentary one, your 
AmoAementSi your recreations, at least, should b^ 
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active. You ought to walk or ride ; or, if the 
weather prevents that, play at billiards. But let hi 
examine your course of life. While the Daomingi 
are long, and you have leisure to go abroad, what 
do you do ? Why, instead of gaining an appetite 
for break fost, by salutary exercise, yoii amuse your- 
self with books, pamphlets, or newspapers, whicb 
commonly are not worth the reading. Yet you eal 
an inordinate breakfost — four dishes of tea, witl) 
cream, and one or two buttered toasts, with slicei 
of hung beef, which I fiancy are not things the most 
easily digested. Immediately afterward you sit 
idown to write at your desk, or converse with .per* 
sous who apply to you on business. Thus the time 
passes till one, without any kind of bodily exercise 
But all this I could pardon, in regard, as you say, tc 
your sedentary condition. But what is your prac* 
tice after dinner ? Walking in the beautiful gar* 
dens of those friends with whom you have dined, 
would be the choice of men of sense : yours is U. 
be fixed down to chess, where you are found en* 
gaged for two or thi*ee hours! This is your per 
petual recreation, which is the least eligible of.an] 
for a sedentary man, because, instead of acceleratinf 
the motion of the fluids, the rigid attention it re 
quires helps to retard the circulation and obstruc 
internal secretions. Wrapped in the speculations o 
this wretched gam^, you destroy your constitution 
What can be expected from such a course of living 
but a body replete with stagnant humours, ready b 
fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous maladies, if I 
the Gout, did not occasionally bring you relief b; 
agitating these humours, and so purifying . or dis» 
fatio^.tbem? If it was in sojqq nook or alley u 
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Paris, deprived of walks, that yoa played a while at 
chess after dinner, this might be excusable, but the 
same taste prevails with you in Passy, Auteuil, 
Montmartre, or Sanoy, places where there are the 
finest gardens and walks, a pure air, beautiful wo« 
men, and most agreeable and instructive conversa* 
tion ; all which you might enjoy by frequenting the 
walks ! But these are rejected for this abominable 
game of chess. Fie, then, Mr. Franklin ! Bat 
amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot to ad- 
minister my wholesome corrections: so take that 
twinge — and that. 

Franklin, Oh ! Eh ! Oh !— Oh-h-h ! As much 
instraction as you please. Madam Gout, and as 
many reproaches — but pray, madam, a truce with 
your corrections ! 

Gout, No, sir, no— I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for your good — therefore — 

Ffanklin. Oh! Eh-h-h!— It is not fair to say I 
take no exercise, when I do very often, going out 
to dine, and returning in my carriage. 

Gout. That, of all imaginable exercise, is the 
most slight and insignificant, if you allude to the 
motion of a carriage sus{>euded on springs. By ob- 
serving the degree of heat obtained by different 
kinds of motion, we may form an estimate of the 
quantity of exercise given by each. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if you turn out to walk in winter with cold 
feet, in an hour's time you will be in a glow all 
cnrer; ride on horseback, the same effect will 
scarcely be perceived by four hours' round trotting : 
but if you loll in a carriage, such as you have men- 
tioned, you may travel ail day, and gladly enter the 
hat inn to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter yoiir- 
self then no longer^ that half aa YiOin\i& ^&faL%\eL 
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your carriage deserves the name of exercise. Pro« 
vidence has appoiDted few to roll in carriages, wbile 
he has given to all a pair of legs, which are machines 
infinitely more commodious and serviceable. Be 
gratefnl, then, and malce a proper use of yours. 
Would you know bow they forward the circulatioD 
of your fluids, in the very action of transporting 
you from place to place ? Observe, when you walk, 
that all your weight Is alternately thrown from one 
leg to the other ; this occasions a great pressure on 
the vessels of the foot, and repels their contents. 
When relieved, by the weight being thrown on 
the other foot, the vessels of the first are allow- 
ed to replenish, and by a return of this weight, 
this repulsion again succeeds ; thus accelerating the 
circulation of the blood. The heat produced in 
any given time depends on the degree of this ac- 
celeration : the fluids are shaken, the humours at^ 
tenuated, the secretions facilitated, and all goes 
well ; the cheeks are ruddy, and health is esta« 
Uished. Behold your fair friend at Auteuil : a lady 
who received from bounteous nature more reallj 
useful science than half a dozen such pretender 
to philosophy as you have been able to extrai 
from, all your books. When she honours yon wi' 
a visit, it is on foot. She walks all hours of t 
day, and leaves indolence and its concomitant ma 
dies to be endured by her horses. In this see 
once the preservative of her. health and persr 
diarms. But you, when you go to Auteuil, r 
have your carriage, though it is no farther 
Passy to Auteuil, than from Auteuil to Passy. 

Franklin, Your reasonings grow very tireso? 

Oiftff, I stand corrected. 1 will be sileuf 
coatioue my office : take Ihat^— wnd xViat* 
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mklin. Oh ! Oh-h ! Talk on, I pray you ! 
4t, No» no ; I have a good uumber of twinge! 
n to-night, and you may be sure of some more 

MTOW.' 

milin. What, i^th such a fever ! I shall go 
cted. Oh ! £h ! Can no one bear It for me ? 
'it. Ask that of your horses ; they have served 
dthfnliy. 

mkUn, How can you so cruelly sport with my 
nts? 

«/• Sport ? I am very serious. I have here a 
f your offences against your own health di* 
ly written, and can justify every stroke inflicted 
n. 

mJditi. Read it then. 

I/. U is too long a det^l ; but I will briefly 
oh some particulars. 
mMin. Proceed— I am all attention. . 
ti. Do you remember how often you have pro* 
yourself, the following morning, a walk in the 
of Boulogne, in the garden de la Muette, or in 
)wn garden, and have violated your promise^ 
ig, at one time, it was too cold, at another 
arm, too windy, too moist, or what else yon 
id ; when in truth it was too nothing, but your 
srable love of ease ? 

mA/m. That I confess may have happened oc« 
tally, probably ten times in a year.. 
U, Your confession is very far short of the 
; the gross amount is one hundred and niBety<» 
imes. 

wklin. Is it possible ? 

U, So possible that it is tact ; yon may rely 
9 aocoracy of my statement. You luiow Mr* 

Q 2 
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fi/s gardens, and what fine walks they contkiH ; Jon 
know the handsome flight of au hundred steps, 
i¥hich lead from the terrace above to the lawn be- 
low. You have been in the practice of visiting this 
amiable family twice a week after dinner ; and as it 
is a maxim of your own, that " a man may take as 
much exercise in walking a mile up and down stairs, 
as in ten on level ground," what au opportunity 
was here for you to have had exercise in both these 
ways ! " Did you embrace it — and how often ? 

Franklin, I cannot immediately answer that ques- 
tion. 
. Gout, I will do it for you : not once. 

Franklm, Not once ? 
, CouL Even so. During the summer yon went 
tbefe at six o'clock. You found the charming lady, 
with her lovely children and friends, eager to walk 
lyith you, and entert^n you witli their agreeable 
conversation : and what has been your choice ? 
-Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying yourself with 
the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the 
beauties of the garden below, without taking one 
step to descend and walk about in them. On the 
contrary, you call for tea, and the chess-board ; and 
lo! you are occupied in. your seat till nine o*dock, 
and that beside two hours' play after dinner ; and 
then, instead of walking home, which would have 
bestirred you a little, you step into your carriage. 
How absurd to suppose, that all this carelessness 
c^ be reconcileable with health, vnthout my inter- 
position 1 . 

Franklin, I am convinfced now of the justness of 
poor Richard's- ifemark, that " Our debts and our 
Minsare always greater than we think for.' 
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G0«/. So it U ! yoa philosopbers are saiges in joor 
■axims, and fools io yoor conduct. 

Frauklm. Bat do yoa charge among my crimes, 
Uiat 1 retom in a carriage from Mr. B.*s? 

Croarf. Certainly : for haring been seated all the 
while, yon cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Framkim. What then would yon hare me do with 
my carriage ? 

CfovU- Bom it if yoa choose ; yoa would at least 
get heat out of it once io this way ; or if yon dis- 
lilce that proposal, here's another for yoa : observe 
the poor peasants who worlc in the rineyards and 
grounds aboot the riilages of Passy, Aateuil, Chail- 
loiSf &c. ; yoa may find every day, among these de- 
serving creatures, fuar or fire old men and women^ 
bent, and perhaps crippled, by weight of years, and 
too long and too great labour. After a most fa- 
tigtiiug day, these people have to trudge a mile or 
two to their smoky huts. Order your coachman to 
set them down. That is an act that will be good 
for your soul ; and at the same time, after your 
visit to the B « * s, if you return on foot, that wiU 
b^ good for your body. 
Franklin. Ah ! how tiresome you are ! 
Gota. Well then, to my office ; it should not be 
forgotten that I am your physician. There. 
Franklin, Oh-h-h ! what a devil of a physician ! 
Ooui. How ungrateful are you to say so ! Is it 
not I, who, in the character of your pbysiciao, have 
saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy ? onfe 
or other of which would have done for you long ago, 
but for me. 
Franklin. I submit — and thank you for the past ; 
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but entreat the discontinaance of yonr visits 
future : for in my mind one had better die t 
cured so dolefully. Permit me just to hint 
have also not been unfriendly to you, I ut\ 
physician, or quack of any kind, to enter 1 
against you ; if then you do not leave me to 
pose, it may be said you are ungrateful too. 

Gout, I can scarcely acknowledge that as i 
jection. As to quacks, I despise them : th' 
kill you, indeed, but cannot injure me. An 
regular physicians, they are at last convince 
the gout, in such a subject as you are, is no d 
but a remedy ; and wherefore cure a remedy 
to our business — there— 

Franklin, Oh t Oh ! For Heaven's sak( 
me; and I promise faithfully never more 
at chess, but to take exercise daily, and liv 
perately. 

ChiU, I know you too well. You promts 
but, after a few months of good health, you ^ 
turn to your old habits ; your fine promises ^ 
forgotten like the forms of the last year's 
Let us then finish the account, and I will go 
I leave you with an assurance of visiting yot 
at a proper time and place ; for my object i 
good, and you aie sensible now that I am yo 
^end. 

A PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTIOI 
IMITATION OF SCRIPTURE LANGU-A 

1. And it came to pass, after these things 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about t! 
ing down of the sun. 
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2. And behold a man bent with age, coming from 
the way of the wilderness leaning on a stuff. 

3. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said 
ilDto>iim, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night ; and thou shalt arise early in 
the morning, and go on thy way. 

4. And the man said. Nay ; for I will abide under 
this tree. 

5. But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned 
and they went into the tent : and Abraham balked 
unleaven bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him. Wherefore dost thou not 
worship the most high God, creator of heaven and 
earth? 

^. And the man answered and said, I do not wor- 
ship thy God, neither do I call upon his name, for 
I have made to myself a god, which abideth always 
in my house, and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the 
oian, and he arose, and fell upon him, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And God called unto Abraham, saying, Abra- 
ham, where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said. Lord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name, therefore have I driven him out from be- 
fore my face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said. Have I borne with him these 
hundred and ninety and eight years, and nourished 
him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me, and couldst not thou, who art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night ? 

12. And Abraham said. Let not the anger of my 
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Lord wax hot against his servant ; lo, I haf 
ned ; forgive me, I pray tliee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth int 
wilderness, and diligently sought for the mat 
found him, and returned with him to the tent 
when he had entreated him kindly^ he sen 
away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spalte again unto Abraham, s 
For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted foui 
dred years in a strange land. 

15. But for thy repentance will I deliver 
and they shall come forth with power, and 
gladness of heart, and with much substance. 

ON THE DEATH OF RELATIVES. 
To Miss Hubbard. 

Philadelphia, Feb. se, 
I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a mosi 
and valuable relation.* But it is the will o 
and nature that these mortal bodies be laid 
when the soul is to enter into real life. This is i 
an embryo state, a preparation for linng. A i 
not completely born until he be dead. Wh; 
should we grieve that a new child is born f 
the immortals, a new member added to their 
society ? We are spirits. That bodies shoi 
lent us> while they can afford us pleasure, ass 
in acquiring knowledge, or doing good to our f( 
ci'eatures, is a kind and benevolent act of 
When they become unfit for these pnrposet 
afford us pain ins^tead of plea-sure, instead of: 
become an encumbrance, and answer none ( 

• Mr* Ji^tm FrankUn, tho writer's brother* 
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intentions for which they were given, it is equally 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by 
wliich we may get rid of them. Death is that way. 
We overselves, in some cases, prudently choose a 
partial death. A mangled, painful limb, which 
cannot be restored, we willingly cut off. He who 
plucks out a tooth parts with it freely, since the 
pain goes with it ; and he who quits the whole 
body paits at once with all pains, and possibilities 
of pains and dise^es, it was liable to, or capable of 
making him suffer. 

. Our friend and we were invitetl abroad on a party 
of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair 
was ready first, and he is gone before us. We 
could not all conveniently start together : and why 
should you and I be grieved at this, since we are 
soon to follow, and know where to find him ? 

Adieu. 

B. Franklin: 

THE EPHEMERA AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN 

LIFE. 

To Madame BriUont, 

You may remember, my dear friend, that when we 
lately spent that happy day in the delightful garden 
and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I stopped a 
little iu one of our walks, and stayed soi^e time be- 
hind the company. We had been shown numberless 
skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an epliemera, 
whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to 
see a living company of them on a leaf, who ap- 
peared to be engaged in conversation. You know 
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I understaud all the iDferior animal toflgues : niy 
too great applicafion to the study of them is the 
best excuse I can give for the little progress I have 
made in your charming language. I listened, 
through curiosity, to the discourse of these little- 
creatures ; but as they, in their national vivacity^ 
spoke three or four together, I could make but 
little of their conversation. I found, however, by 
some broken expressions tha^t I heard now and 
then, they were disputing warmly on the merit of 
two foreign musicians, one a cowing the other a 
muscheto ; in which dispute they spent their time, 
see'mingly as regardless of the shortness of life as if 
they had been sure of linng a month. Happy 
people ! thought I, you live certainly under a wise^ 
just, and mild government, since you have no public 
grievances to complain of, nor any subject of con* 
tention, but the perfections or imperfections of 
foreign music. I turned my head from them to an 
old gray-headed one, who was single on another 
leaf, and talking to himself. Being amused with 
his soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it 
will likewise amuse her to whom I am so much in- 
debted for the most pleasing of all amusements, her 
delicious company and heavenly harmony. 

** It was," says he, ** the opinion of learned phi* 
losophers of our race, who lived and flourished long 
before my time, that this vast world, the Moulin 
Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen 
hours : and I think there was some foundation for 
that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion of the 
great luminary that gives life to all nature, and 
which in my time has evidently declined consi- 
derably towards the ocean at the end pf our earth, 
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it must thefi finish its course, be extinguished i& 
the waters that surround us, and leave the world in 
cold and darkness, necessarily producing universal 
death and destruction. I have lived seven of those 
hours ; a great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of time. How very few of us 
continue so long ! I have seen generations bora, 
flourish, and expire. My present friends are the 
children and grand-children of the friends of my 
youth, who are now, alas, no more ! And I must 
soon follow them; for, by the course of nature, 
though still in health, I cannot expect. to live above 
seven or eight minutes longer. What now avails 
all my toil and labour, in amassing honey-dew cm 
this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy * What the 
political struggles I have been engaged in, for the 
good of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or 
my philosophical studies, for the benefit of our raoCr 
in general ! for in politics (what can laws do vnthf 
out morals ?) our present race of ephemerae will, Uk 
a course of minutes, become corrupt, like those of 
other and older bushes, and consequently sa\ 
wretched: and in philosophy how small our pro-\ 
gress I Alas I art is long, and life is short i My ': 
friends would comfort me with the idea of a name, 
they say, I shall leave behind me ; and they tell me^ 
I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. 
But what will fame be to an ephemera, who no 
longer exists ? and what will become of all history 
in the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even 
the whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and 
be buried in universal ruin ?" 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pIea-\ 
•urei now remain^ but the reflection of a long life ^ 
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spent in meauing well, the sensible conversation 
of a few good lady ephemerae, and now and: then 
a kind smile and a tune from the ever amiable 
Brillont. 

B. Franklin. 

ACCOUNT OF A WHIRLWINI> AT MARY- 

LANP. 

To Peier Collinson, Esq, 
BEAR SIR, Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1755. 

As you have my former papers on whirlwinds, 
&c. I now send you an account of one which I had 
lately an opportunity of seeing and examining my^ 
self. 

Being in Maryland, riding with colonel Tasker, and 
-some other gentlemen, to his country-seat, where 
i and my sou were entertained by that amiable 
and worthy man with great hospitality and kind- 
ness, we saw, in the vale below us, a small whirl* 
wind beginning in the road, and showing itself by 
the dust it raised and contained. It appeared in 
the form of a sugar-loaf, spinning on its point; 
, moving up the hill towards us, and enlarging as it 
came forward. When it passed by us, its smaller 
part near the ground appeared no bigger than a 
-cmnmou barrel, but widening upwards, it seemed, 
at forty or fifty feet high, to be twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter. The rest of the company stood 
looking after it ; but my curiosity being stronger, I 
((flowed it, ndlng close by its side, and obseiTed 
its licking up, in its progress, all the dust that was 
under its smaller part. As it is a common opinion 
that a shot, fired through a water-spout, willbreafc 
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it^ I tried to break this little whirlwind, by striking 
my whip frequently through it, but without any 
efect. Soon after, it quitted the road and took 
into the woods, growing every moment larger and 
stronger, raising, instead of dust, the old dry leaves 
with which the ground was thick covered, and 
making a great noise with them and the branches 
of the trees, bending some tall trees round in a 
circle swiftly and very surprisingly, though the 
progressive motion of the whirl was not so swift 
but that a man on foot might have kept pace with 
it, but the circular motion was amazingly rapid. 
By the leaves it was now filled with, 1 could plainly 
perceive that the current of air they were driven by 
moved upwards in a spiral line ; and when I saw 
the passing whirl continue entire, after leaving the 
trunks and bodies of large trees which it had enve- 
loped, I no loflger wondered that my whip had no 
effect on it in its smaller state. I accompanied it 
about three quarters of^ mile, till some limbs of 
dead trees, broken off by the whirl, flying about, 
and fulling near me, made me more apprehensive of 
danger : and then I stopped, looking at the top of 
it as it went on, which was visible, by means of the 
leaves contained in it, for a very great height above 
the trees. Many of the leaves, as they got loose 
from the upper and widest part, were scattered in 
the wind ; but so great was their height in the air, 
that they appeared no bigger than flies. My son, 
who wiis by this time come up with me, followed 
the whirlwind till it left the woods, and crossed an 
old tobacco-field, where, finding neither dust nor 
leaves to take up, it gradually became invisible be- 
i&v.M it weut away over that field. The course of 
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the general wind then blowing was alonf 
■■ we imvelled, and the progressive mod 
irhirlwiud wiu in a direction Dearly i 
though it did not keep a Blralght line, uo 
progresaive motlou uniform, it making lit 
on either brmd as it went, proceeding bo met 
er, and sometinies Blower, aod aeemiog « 
for a few seconds almost stationary, thei 
fbrwards prettj fast ugaio. When we rej 
company, Ihey were admiring the tbsI 
the leaves, now hronght by llie eomiuon ' 
onr heads. These leaves uceompauied 
travelled, some falling now and then rol 
HI, and some not reaching the ground tl] 
gone near three miles from the place i 
Erst saw the whirlwind begin. Upon [ 
colonel Tasher if snch wliirlwinds were 
In Maryland, he annwered pleasantly, " I 
til connDon, but we got tliia on purpoac 
^r. Franklin." And a very high treat i 
dear air, yonr affeciioiiate friend and hai 
»wit, B. Fw 

ON THE SALTNESS OF SEA-WA 
To Mr. Peter Fraaklin, in Netepei 
SIR, Loodon, Haj 

••"••• It has, Indeed, asyonobii 
the opinion of some very great nataralUts 
■ea is salt only froni the dissointjon of it 
RKk-valt, which its waters happened to n 
But this opinion takes it for granted that 
waa originally fresh, uf which we can have 
1 own I am intdloed to a different opUdoi 
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ther think all the water on this globe was originally 
salt, and that the fresh water we And in spring! 
and rivers is the produce of distillation. The 
tun raises the vapours from the sea, which form 
doods^ and fall in rain upon the land, and springs 
and rivers are formed of that rain. As to the rock-, 
salt found in mines, I conceive, that instead of 
communicating its saltness to the sea, it is itself 
drawn from the sea, and that of course the sea is 
DOW fresher than it was originally. This is only 
another effect of nature's distillery, and might be 
performed various ways. 

It is evident, from the quantities of sea-shells, 
and the bones and teeth of fishes found in high 
lands, that the sea* has formerly covered them. 
Then, either the sea has been higher than it now 
is, and has fallen away from those high lands, or 
th^y have been lower than they are, and were lifted 
up out of the water to their present height, by some 
Internal mighty force, such as we still feel some re- 
mains of when whole continents are moved by 
earthquakes. In either case it may be supposed 
that large hollows, or valleys among hills, might be 
;eft filled with sea» water, which evaporating, and 
the fluid part drying away in a course of years, 
would leave the salt covering the bottom ; and th^t 
udt coming afterwards to be covered with earth 
from the neighbouring hills, could only be found 
yy digging through that earth. Or, as we know 
Irom their effects, that there are deep fiery caverns 
inder the earth, and even under the sea, if at any 
;inie the sea leaks into any of them, the fluid parta 
)f the water must evaporate from that heat, and 
)UM off through some volcano, while the salt ra* 
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mains, and by degrees, and continual accretion, be. 
comes a great mass. Thas the cavern may at length 
be filled, and the volcano connected witb it cease 
baming, as many it is said have done ; and fatnre 
miners, penetrating sach cavern, find what we call 
a salt-mine. This is a fancy T had on visiting the 
salt-mines at North wicb, with my son. I send yon 
a piece of the roclt-salt which he brought Bp with 
him out of the mine. ♦**•♦• 

I am, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE EFFECT OF AIR ON THE BARO- 
METER, AND THE BENEFITS DERIVED 
FROM THE STUDY OF INSECTS. 

To Alias Stephenson, 

Cravea-street, June 1], 176O. 

It is a very sensible question yon ask, how the air 
can affect the barometer, when its ojiening appears 
covered with wood? If indeed it was so closely 
covered as to admit of up communication of the 
cfutward air to the surface of the mercury,, the 
change of weight in the air could not possibly affect 
it. But the least crevice is sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; a pinhole will do the business. And if yon 
eoM, look behind the frame to which your baro- 
meter is fixed, you would certainly find some small 
opening. 

There are indeed some barometers in which the 
body of mercury iat the lower end is contained in a 
close leather bag, and so the air cannot come into 
immediate contact with the mercury; yet the same 
effect is produced. Fof the leather being flexible , 
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when the bag is pressed by any additional weight of 
air, it contracta, and the mercury is forced up iute^ 
the tube ; when the air becomes lighter, and its 
pressure less, the weight of the mercury prevails, 
and it descends again into the bag. 

Your observation on what you have lately read 
concerning insects is vei7 just and solid. Super- 
ficial minds are apt to despise those w1m> make that 
I^art of the creation their study, as mere triflers ; 
but certainly the world has been much obliged to 
them. Under the care and management of man, 
the labours of the little silkworm afford employ- 
ment and subsistence to thousands of families, and 
become an immense article of commerce. The bee, 
too, yields us its delicious honey, and its wax, use- 
ful to a multitude of purposes. Another insect, it 
is said, produces the cochineal, from whence we- 
have our rich scarlet dye. The usefulness of the 
cantharides, or Spanish flies, in medicine, is known 
to all, and thousands owe their lives to that know- 
ledge. By human industry and observation, other 
properties of other insects may possibly be here- 
after discovered, and of equal utility. A thorough 
acquaintance with the nature of these little crea- 
tures may also enable mankind to prevent the in- 
crease of such as are noxious, or secure us against 
the mischiefs they occasion. These things doubt- 
less your books make mention of : I can only add 
a particular late instance which I had from a Swe- 
dish gentleman of good credit. In the green timber, 
intended for ship-building at the king's yards in 
that country, a kind of worms was found, which 
erery year became more numerous and more per- 
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nicious, so that the ships were greatly damaged be- 
fore they came into use. llie king sent LioDseos, 
the great naturalist, from Stockholm, to inquire 
into the affair, and see if the mischief was capable 
of any remedy. He found, on examination^ that 
th& worm was produced from a small egg, deposited 
in the little roughnesses on the surface of the wood, 
by a particular kind of fly or beetle ; from whence 
the worm, so soon as it was hatched, began to eat 
into the substance of the wood, and after some 
time came out again a fly of the parent kind, and 
80 the species increased. The season in which the 
fly laid its eggs, Liuneus knew to be about a fort- 
night (I think) in the month of May, and at no 
otlier time in tlie year. He therefore advised^ that 
some days l)efore that season, all the green timber 
aliould be thrown into the water, and kept under 
water till the season was over : which being done 
by tlie king's Order, the flies, missing their usual 
nests, could not increase; and the species waS' 
either destroyed or went elsewhere ; and the wood 
was effectually preserved ; for after the first year, it 
tiecame too dry and hard for their purpose. 

There is, however, a prudent moderation to be 
used in studies of this kind. The knowledge qf 
nature may be ornamental, and it may be. useful; 
but if, to attain an eminence in that, we neglect the 
knowledge suid practice of essential duties, we de- 
serve reprehension : for there is no rank in natural 
knowledge of equal dignity and importance with 
that of being a good parent, a good child, a good 
husband or wife, a good neighbour or friend, % 
good subject or citizen ; that is, in short, a food 
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Christian. Nicholas Gimcracky therefdre, wjio 
neglected the care of. his family, to pnrsne butter- 
flieSy wto a just object of ridicule, and we must g^ve 
him up wi fair game to the satirist. 

AdieOy my dear friend, and believe me ever 

Yours affectionately, 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
To Mr. Oliver Neale. 

DEAR SIR, [Ko date.] 

I CANNOT be of opinion with yon that it Is too late 
in life for yon to learn to swim. The river near 
the bottom of your garden affords a most convenient 
place for the purpose; and as. your new employ- 
ment requires your being often on the water, ot 
which yon have such a dread, I think you would do 
well to make the trial ; nothing being so likely to 
remove those apprehensions as the consciousness of 
an abiUty to swim to the shore in case of an acd* 
dent, or of supporting yourself in the water till a 
boat could come to take you up. 

I do not know how far corks or bladders may be 
useful in learning to swim, having never seen much 
trial of them. Possibly they may be of service in- 
gnpporting the body while you are learning what is 
caUed the stroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the hands and feet that is necessary to 
produce progressive motion. But you will be no 
swimmer till you can place some confidence in the 
power of the water to support you : I would there- 
fore advise the acquiring that confidence in the first 
place ; especially aa I have known several who, by a 

VOL, I. H 
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^ittle.of the practice oecessary for that parf 
have insensibly acquired the stroke, tanght i 
were by nature. 

The practice I mean is this. Choosing a | 
where, the water deepens gradually, walk cooUj 
it till it is up to your breast, then turn round, 
face to the shore, and throw an egg into the ^ 
between ycu and the shore.' It will sink to 
bottom, and be easily seen there, as your wat( 
dear. It must lie in water so deep as that 
cannot reach it to take it up but by diving fo 
To encourage yourself in order to do this, re 
^at your progress will be from deeper to shalli 
water, and that at any time you may, by bria 
your. legs. under you, and standing on the boti 
jaise your head far above the water. Then ph 
under it with your eyes open, throwing yonrsel 
wards the egg, and endeavouring, by the actio 
your hands and feet against the water, to get 
ward till within reach of it. In this attempt 
will find, that the vfrater buoys yon up against 
incUnation ; that it is not so easy a thing to sin 
you imagined ; that you cannot but by active i 
get down to the egg. Thus you feel the powi 
the water to support you, and learn to confi< 
that power ; while your endeavours to overcon 
and to reach the egg. teach you the manner of 
ingon th'o water with yonr feet and hands, w 
action is afterwards. used ia swimming to sn{ 
your head higher above water, or to go fon 
through it. 

I would the more earnestly press yon to the 
of this method, because, though I think I sati 
jrou that your body is lighter than water^ and 
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yon might float in it a long time with yoar mouth 
free for breathing, if yon wonld pnt yonrself in a 
proper posture, and would be still, and forbear 
ttmggliog ; yet, till you have obtained this experi- 
mental confidence in the water, I cannot depend ott 
your having the necessary presence of mind to re- 
collect that posture and the directions I gave yun 
relating to it. The surprise may put all out of yonr 
mind. For though we value ourselves on being 
reasonable knowing creatures, reason and know- 
ledge seem on such occasions to be of little use 
to us ; and the brutes, to whom we allow scarce a 
gUmmering of either, appear to have the advantage 
of ns. 

I will, however, take this opportunity of re- 
peating those particulars to you, which I men- 
tioned in our last conversation, as, by perusing them 
at yonr leisure, you may possibly imprint them so 
in yonr memory as on occasion to be of som^ use 
to yon. 

1. That though the legs, arms, and head, of a 
hnman body, being solid parts, are si>ecifically some- 
jthing heavier than fresh water, yet the trunk, par- 
ticularly the upper part, from its hoUowness, is so 
mnch lighter than water, as that the whole of the 
body taken together is too light to sink wholly 
Sttder water, but some part will remain above, 
nntil the lungs become filled with water, which 
happens from drawing water into them instead 
of air, when a person in the fright attempts 
jlireathing while the mouth and nostrils are under 
water. 

2. That the legs and arms are specifically lighter 
than ealt water^ and will be snpporfed by. it^ ao 
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that a human body would not sink in salt water, 
though the lungs were filled as above, but from the 
greater specific gravity of the head. 

3. That therefore a person throwing himself on 
his bacic in salt water, aud extending his arms, maj 
easily lie so as to keep his mouth aud nostrils fre< 
for breathing ; aud by a small motion of his hanfli 
may prevent turning, if he should perceive any tend* 
ency to it. 

4. That in fresh water, if a man throws himseb 
on his back, near the surface, he cannot long con* 
tiQue in that situation but by proper action of hh 
hands on the water. If he uses no such action, tlu 
legs and lower part of the body will gradually sinl 
till he comes into an upright position, in which he 
will continue suspended, the hollow of the breas) 
keeping the head uppermost. 

5 But if, in this erect position, the head is kep( 
upright above the shoulders, as when we stand on 
the ground, the immersion will, by the weight 
of that part orthe head that is out of water, react 
above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little abon 
the eyes, so that a man cannot long remaii 

. suspended in water with his head in that post 
tiou. 

6. The body continuing suspended as before, am 
upright, if the head be leaned quite back, so thai 
the face looks upwards, all the back part of tiM 
head being then under water, and its weight coa< 
sequently in a great measure supported by it, th< 

' face will remain above water quite free for breathing 
will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and sinl 
as much every expiration, but never so low as tha' 
the water may come over the mouth. 
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7. If, therefore, a person unacquainted with 
swimming, and falling accidentally into the water, 
conld have presence of mind sufiScienC to avoid 
straggling and plunging, and to leX the body talce 
this natural position, he might continue long safe 
from drowning till perhaps help would come. For 
as to the clothes, their additional weight while im* 
mersed is very inconsiderable, the water supporting 
it ; though, when he comes out of the water, he 
would iiud them very heavy indeed. 

But, as I ssud before, I would not advise yon or 
any one to depend on having this presence of mind 
on such an occasion, but learn fairly to swim ; as I 
wish all men were taught to do in their youth : they 
would, on many occurrences, be the safer for having 
that skill, and on many more the happier, as freer 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to say no* 
thing of the enjoyment in so delightful and whole- 
some an exercise. Soldiers particularly should, 
methinlts, all be taught to swim ; it might be of 
frequent use either in surprising an enemy, or saving 
themselves : and if I had now boys to educate, 
I should prefer those schools (other things being 
equal) where an opportunity was afforded for ac* 
quiring so advantageous an art, which once learned^ 
is never forgotten. 

I am, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 



ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
la Amvitr to tome Inguiriei of M. Dt* 
• • ■ 1 AM appreheosive that 1 shall m 
to find leiinre for makiii); all the disqulsi 
eiperimcms which would be desirablti od 
jecC [ miul, tberefore, content myself \ 

The specific graTity of eome hnman 1 
compRriioD to thai of water, has been en 
Mr. Robinson, in onr Plillosophical Trai 
voluiDe SO, page 30, for the rear 1757. h 
.that fat peraons with smdll bones float n 
upon tbe water. 

The diTinB'bell a accurately describe 
Transactions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pal 
about ten incbcE toug, and six broad, w 
for the tiiamb, in order lo retain it fast In 
of my hand. They mnch resembled a 
pallets. In swimming I pasbed the edge; 
(tirWBid, aad I slmck the water with the! 
faces as 1 drew them back, I rememb 
fatter by means of these pallets, but the 
iDy wrists. I also fitted lo the soles of 
kind of sandals ; but I was not satisfied n 
becanse 1 observed that (he ulroke is pa 
by the inside of the feel and tbe aacleB, 
eutlrely wilb the soles of the feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimmli 
are made of double sail-cloth, with small 
cork qnilled in between Iheiq. 
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I know DOthiDg of the scaphandre of M. de la 
Chapelle. 

I know by experience, that it is a great comfort 
to a swimmer, who has a considerable distance la 
go, to turn himself sometimes on his back, and to 
vary in other respects the means of procuring a pro- 
gressive motion. 

When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, tlie 
method of driving it away is to give to the parts af- 
fected a sadden, vigorous, and violent shock; which 
he may do in the air as he swims on his back. 

During the great heats of summer there is do 
danger in bathing, however warm we may be, in 
rivers which have been thoroughly warmed by the 
sun : but to throw one's self into cold spring water, 
when the body has been heated by exercise in the 
sun, is an imprudence which may prove fataL I 
once knew an instance of four young men, who, 
having worked at harvest in the heat of the day, 
with a view of refreshing themselves, plunged into 
a spring of cold water : two died upon the spot, a 
third the next morning, and the fourth recovered 
with great difficulty. A copious draught, of cold 
water, in similar circumstances, is frequently at- 
tended with the same effect in-North America. . 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most 
healthy and agreeable in the world. After having 
swam for an hour or two in the evening, one sleeps 
coolly the whole night, even during the most ardent 
beat of summer. Perhaps the pores being cleansed, 
the insensible perspiration increases and occasions' 
this coolness. It is certain that mruch swimming is 
the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even of pro- 
dttcing a cokistipation. With respect to those vwho 
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do not know how to swim, or who are affected whh 
a diarrhoea at a season which does not permit theni 
to use that exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and 
purifying the skin, is found very salutary, and often 
effects a radical cure. ( speak from my own ex- 
perience, frequently repeated, and that of others to 
whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these 
hasty remarks by informing you, that as the ordi^ 
nary method of swimming is reduced to the act of 
rowing with the arms and legs, and is consequently 
a laborious and fatiguing operation when the space 
of water to be crossed is considerable ; there is a 
method- in which a swimmer may passto great di- 
stances with much facility, by means of a sail.- This 
discovery I fortunately made by accident, and iU the 
following manner. 

When I was a boy T amused myself one day with 
ffying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied thefitring 
to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very consi- 
derable height above the pond, while I was swim- 
ming. In a little time, being desirous of amusing 
myself with my kite, and enjoying at the same time 
the pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loosing 
from the stake the string with the little stick which 
was fastened to it, went again into the water, where 
I found, that, lying on my back, and holding the 
stick in my hands, I was drawn along the surface of 
the water in a very agreeable manner. Having then 
engaged another boy to carry my clothes round the 
pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with my kite, 
which canrled me quite over vrithont the least hr 
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tigne, and with the greatest pleasure imaginable.. I 
was only obliged occasionally to halt a little in my 
jConrse, and resist its prepress, when it appeared 
that, by folio wiog too quick, I lowered the kite too 
much ; by doing which occasionally I made it rise 
again. I have never since that time practised this 
lingular mode of swimming, though I think it pot 
impossible to cross in this manner from Dover to 
Calais. The packet-boat, however, is still prefer- 
able. • ♦ • 

B. Franklin. 



ON THE FREE USE OF AIR. 
To M, Dubourg, 

London, July $8, 1760. . 

♦ ♦ • I GREATLY approve the epithet ^hich 
yon give, in your letter of the 8th of June, to the 
new method of treating the small* pox, which you 
call the tonic or bracing method ; I will take occa- 
sion, from it, to mention a practice to which I have 
accustomed myself. You know the cold bath has 
long been in vogue here as a tonic ; but the shock 
of the cold water has always appeared to me, gene- 
rally speaking, as too violent ; and I have found it 
much more agreeable to my constitutioq to bathe in 
another element — I mean cold air. With this view 
I rise almost every moruing, and sit in my chamber 
without any clothes whatever, half an hour or aii 
hour, according to the season, either readiug or 
writing. This practice is DOt in the least painful, 
bat, on the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to 
bed afterwards, before I dress myself, as sometimes 

h2 
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happens, I make a supplement to my night's rest of 
one or two hours of the most pleasing sleep that 
can he imagined. I find no ill consequences what- 
ever resulting from it, and that at lea^t it does not 
injure my health, if it does not in fact couiribute 
much to its preserration. I shall therefore call it 
for the future a tracing or tonic bath. * » • 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE CAUSES OF COLDS. 

* * * I SHALL not attempt to explain why 
damp clothes occasion colds rather than wet ones, 
because I doubt the fact ; I imagine that neither the 
one nor the other contribute to this effect, and that 
the causes of colds are totally independent of wet, 
and even of cold. I propose writing a .«hort papei 
on this subject, the first moment of leisure 1 have 
mt my disposal. In the mean time, I can only say. 
that having some suspicions that the common no< 
tion, which attributes to cold the property of stop< 
ping the pores and obstructing perspiration, was IL 
founded, I engaged a young physician, who is makio; 
some experiments with Sanctorius's balance, to esti- 
mate the different proportions of his perspiration 
when remaining one hour quite naked, and anothei 
warmly clothed. He pursued the experiment ii 
this alternate manner for eight hours successively 
and found his pert^piration almost double durin| 
those hours in which he was naked. • • • . 

B. Franklin. 
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TENDENCY OF RIVERS TO THE SEA.— EF- 
FECT OF THE SUN'S RAYS ON tJLOTHS 
OF DIFFERENT COLOURS. 

To Mm Stephenson, 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. SO, 17GI. 

It is, as you observed in oar late conversation, a 
very general opinion, that all rivers run into the sea, 
or deposit their waters there. 'Tis a kind of auda- 
city to call such general opinions in question, and 
may subject one to censure. But we must hazard 
something in what we think the cause of truth : 
and if we propose our objections modestly, we shall, 
though mistaken, deserve a censure less severe, than 
when we are both mistaken and insolent. 
■ That some rivers run into the sea is beyond a 
doubt : such, for instance, are the Amazons, and 1 
think the Oronoko and the Mississippi. The proof 
is, that their waters are fresh quite to the sea, and 
out to some distance from the land. Our question 
is, whether the fresh waters of those rivers whose 
i>eds are filled with salt water to a considerable di- 
stance up from the sea (as the Thames, the Dela- 
ware, and the rivers that communicate with Chesa- 
peak.bay in Virginia) do ever arrive at the sea? 
And as I suspect they do not, I am' now to acquaint 
yon with my reasons; or, if they are not allowed 
to be reasons, my conceptions, at least, of this 
raattei*. 

The common supply of rivers is from springs, 
which draw their origin from rain that has soaked 
into the earth. The union of a number of springs 
forms a river. The waters as they run, exposed to 
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than at others, according to the seasons, but whose 
evaporation wodld, one time with another, be equal 
to its supply. 

When the commanication between the two kinds 
of water is open, this supposed wall of separation 
may be conceived as a moveable one, which is not 
only pushed some miles higher up the river by every 
flood-tide from the sea, and carrijed down again as 
far by every tide of ebb, but which has even this 
space of vibration removed nearer to the sea in wet 
seasons, when the springs and brooks in the upper 
country are augmented by the falling rains, so as to 
swell the river; and farther from the sea in dry sea- 
sons. 

Within a few miles above and below this move- 
able line of separation, the different waters i^aix a 
little, partly by their motion to and fro, and partly 
from the greater specific gravity of the salt water, 
which inclines it to run under the fresh, while the 
freth water, being lighter, runs over the salt. 

Cast your eye on the map of North America, and 
observe the bay of Chesapeak in Virginia, men- 
tioned above ; you will see, comhiunicating with it 
by their mouths, the great rivers Sasquehanah, Po- 
towmack, Rappahanock, York, and James, besides 
a number of smaller streams, each as big as the 
Thames. It has been proposed by philosophical 
writers, that to compute how much water any river 
discharges into the sea in a given time, we should 
measure its depth and swiftness at any part above 
the tide; as, for the Thames, at Kingston oi* 
Windsor. But can one imagine, that if all the 
water of those vast rivers went to the sea, it would 
iK>t first have pushed the salt water out of that nkr<& 
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row-mouthed bay, and filled it with fresh ? 
Sasqnehanah aloue would seem to be sufSciei 
this, if it were not for the loss by evapora 
' and yet that bay is salt quite up to Annapolis. 
As to our other subject, the different degn 
beat imbibed from the sun*s rays by cloths 9 
ferent colours, since I cannot jfiud the notes < 
experiment to send you, I must give it as wd 
can from memory. 

But fii'st let me mention an experiment yoi 
easily make yourself. Walk but a quarter 
^ hour in your garden when the sun shines, \ 

' part of your dress white, and a part black ; 

apply your hand to them alternately, and yoi 
find a very great difference in their warmth, 
black will be quite hot to the touchy the whit 
cooL 

Another : Try to fire paper with a bui 
glass. If it is white, you will not easily bui 
but if you bring the focus to a black spot, or 
letters, written or printed, the paper will imi 
atdy be on fire under the letters. 

Ilius fullers and dyers find black cloths, of 
thickness with white ones, and hung out e< 
[{^, wet, dry in the sun much sooner than the ^ 

|:j being more readily heated by the sun's rays. 

;ti the same before a fire ; the heat of which s 

penetrates black stockings than white ones, a 
, is apt sooner to burn a man's shins. Also 
much sooner warms in a black mug set befoi 
fire, than in a white one, or in a bright 
tankard. 

My experiment was this: I took a numl 
li^ square pieces of broad cloth from a U 
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pattern-card, of various colours. There were black, 
deep blue, lighter blue, green, purple, red, yellow, 
wbite, and other colours, or shades of colours. 1 
laid them all out upon the snow in a bright snn- 
sbiny morning. In a few ^hours (I cannot now be 
exact as to the time) the black, being warmed most 
by the sun, was sunk so low as to be below the 
stroke of the sun's rays ; the dark blue almost as 
low ; the lighter blue not quite so much as the 
dark ; the other colours less as they were lighter ; 
and the quite white remained on the surface of the 
snow, not having entered it at all. 

What signifies philosophy that does not apply to 
some use ? May we not learn from hence, that 
black clothes are not so fit to wear in a hot sunny 
climate or season, as white ones ; because in such 
clothes the body is more heated by the sun when we 
walk abroad, and are at the same time heated by 
the exercise ; which double heat is apt to bring on 
putrid dangerous fevers ? that soldiers and sea* 
men, who must march and labour in the sun, should 
ID the East or West Indies have an uniform of 
white? that summer hats, for men or women, 
should be white, as repelling that heat which gives 
head-aches to many, and to some the fatal stroke 
that the French calf the coup de soleil ? that the 
ladies' summer hats, however, should be lined with 
black, as not reverberating on their faces those rays 
which are reflected upwards from the earth or wa- 
ter ? that the putting a white cap of paper or linen 
within the crown of a black hat, as some do, will 
not keep out the heat, though it would if placed 
without ? that fruit-walls being blacked may re- 
ceive so much heat from the sun in the day-time, 
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as to continue warm in some degree through the 
nighty and thereby preserve the fruit from frosts, 
or forward its growth ? — ^with sundry other parti- 
culars of less or greater importance, that will occur 
from time to time to attentive minds ? I am, yours 
affectionately, 

B. FgANKUN. 

ON THE MAGNETISM AND THEORY OF 

THE EARTH. 

To the Abbe Soulavie. 

SIR, Passy, Sept. «2, 1782. 

I RETURN the papers n^th some corrections. I did not 
find coal-mines under the calcareous rock in Derby- 
shire. I only remarked, that at the lowest part of 
that rocky mountain which was in sight, there were 
oyster shells mixed in the stone ; and part of the 
high county of Derby being probably as mudi above 
the level of the sea, as the coal mines of White- 
iiaven were below it, seemed a proof, that there 
had been a great botdeversement in the surface i)f 
that island, some part of it having been depressed 
under the sea, and other parts, which had been un- 
der it, being raised above it. Such changes in the' 
{superficial parts of the globe deemed to me unlil&ely 
to happen, if the earth were solid to the centre. I 
therefore imagined, that the internal parts might be 
a fluid more dense, and of greater specific gravity 
than any of the solids we are acquainted with, which 
therefore might swim in or upon that fluid. Thus 
the surface of the globe would he a shell, capable 
of being broken and disordered by the violent move- 
ments of the fluid on which it rested. And as lur 
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13 been compressed by art so as to be twice 98 
;n8< as water, in which case, if such air and water 
uld be contained in a strong glass vessel, the air 
ould be seen to take the lowest place, and the 
ater to float above and upon it ; and as we know 
>t yet the degree of density to which air may be 
impressed, and M. Aniontons calculated, that its 
msity increasing as it approached the centre, in 
le same proportion as above the surface, it would, 
. the depth of leagues, be heavier than gold, 
>S8ibly the dense fluid occupying the internal parts 
' the globe might be air compressed. And as the 
rce of ezpapsion in dense air when heated is in 
■oportion to its density, this central air might afford 
lother agent to move the surface, as well as be of 
le in keeping alive the subterraneous flres ; though^ 
\ you observe^ the sudden rarefaction of water 
ming into contact without those fires, may also 
an agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, 
ten acting between the incumbent earth and the 
d on which it rests. 

f one might indulge imagination in supposing 

' such a globe was formed, I should conceive, 

all the elements in separate particles being 

naliy mixed in confusion, and occupying a 

space, they would (as soon as the almighty 

rdained gravity, or the mutual attraction of 

n parts, and the mutual repulsion of others, 

tst) all move to their common centre : that 

* being a fluid whose parts repel each other, 

I drawn to the common centre by their gra- 

)uld be densest towards the centre, and rarer 

• remote; consequently all matters lighter 

; central parts of that air^ and immersed in 
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it, would recede from the centre, and rise till they 
arrived at that region of the air which was of the 
same s:pecific gravity with themselves, where they 
would rest; while other matter, mixed with the 
lighter air, would descend, and the two meeting 
would form the shell of the first earth, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear. The original move- 
ment of the parts towards their common centre 
would naturally form a whirl there, which would 
continue upon the turning of the new-formed globe 
upon its axis, and the greatest diameter of the 
&hell would be in its equator. l£»^y 'any accident 
afterwards the axis should be changed, the dense 
internal finid, by altering its form, must burst the 
shell, and throw all its substance into the confusion 
in which we find it. I will not trouble you at pre- 
sent with my fancies concerning the manner of 
forming the rest of our system. Superior beings 
smile at our theories, and at our presumption in 
. making them. I will just mention, that your ob- 
servation of the ferruginous nature of the lava which 
is thrown out from the depths of our volcanoes, 
gave me great pleasure. It has long been a suppo- 
sition of mine, that the iron contained in the sur- 
face of the globe has made it capable of becoming, 
as it is, a great magnet ; that the fluid of magnetism 
perhaps exists in all space ; so that there is a mag- 
netical north and south of the universe, as well as 
of this globe, and that if it were possible for a man 
t!o fly fFom star to star, he might govern his course 
by the compass ; that it was by the power of this 
general magnetism this globe became a particular 
wfLgnet. In soft or hot uou \\v^^\vv^^^ la&a^netisin 
h n&turMf diffused e<viv^^l * v*\vc^^\>2ts:\\i ^^\a»» 
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flueoce of the magtiet it is drawn to one end of the 
iron, made denser there and rarer at the other. 
While the iron continues soft and. hot, it is only a 
temporary magnet ; if it cools or grows hard in that 
titnation, it becomes a permanent one, the mag- 
netic fluid not easily resuming its equilibrium. Per- 
haps it may be owing to the pern^anent magnetism 
of this globe, which it had not at first, that its axis 
is at present kept parallel to itself, an<l not liable to 
the changes it formerly suffered, which occasioned 
the rupture of its shell, the submersions and emer- 
sions of its lands, and the confusion of its seasons. 
The present polar and equatorial diameters differing 
from each other near ten leagues, it is easy to con- 
ceive, in case some power should shift the axis gra. 
dually, and place it in the present equator, and make 
the new equator pass through the present poles, 
what a sinking of the waters would happen in the 
present equatorial regions, and what a rising in the 
present polar regions ! so that vast tracts would be 
discovered, that now are under water, and others- 
covered, that are now dry, the water rising and 
sinking in the different extremes near five leagues. 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much 
of Europe, and among the rest this mountain of 
Passy, on which I live, and which is composed of 
limestone, rock, and sea-shells, to be abandoned by 
the sea, and to change its ancient climate, which 
seems to have been a hot one. The globe being 
now become a perfect magnet, we are, per- 
haps, safe from any change of its axui. But we 
are still subject to the accidents on the sucCvsiCa^ 
which are occHsjoaed by a wave \ux\ie wxVwu^Jl'^^v^'* 
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(lerous fluid ; and such a wave is producible by the 
sttddeD violent explosion yon mention, happemng 
from the jnnction of water and fire nnder the eard», 
which not only lifts the incumbent earth that is 
over the explosion, but impressing with the same 
force the fluid under it, creates a wave, that may 
run a thousand leagues, lifting, and thereby' shaking, 
successively, all the countries under which it passes. 
I know not whether J have expressed myself so 
clearly as not to get out of your sight in these re- 
veries. If they occasion any new inquiries, and 
produce a better hypotiiesis, they will not be quite 
useless. You see I have given a loose to imagina- 
tion ; but I approve much more your method of 
philosophising, which proceeds upon actual obser- 
vation, juakes a collection of facts, and concludes 
no farther than those facts will waiTant. In my 
present circumstances, that mode of studying the 
nature of the globe is out of my power, and there- 
fore I have permitted myself to wander a little in 
the wilds of fancy. With great esteem, I have the 
honour to be, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 

P. S. I have heard that chymists can by their art 
decompose stone and wood, extracting a consider- 
able quantity of water from the one, and air from 
the other. It seems natural to conclude from this, 
that water and air were ingredients in their original 
composition : for men cannot make new matter of 
any kind. In the same manner may we not suppose, 
that when we consume combustibles of all kinds, 
and produce heat or light, we do not create that 
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heat or light, but only decompose a substauce, 
which received it origiusilly as a part of its compo- 
sition ? Heat may be thus considered as originally 
in a fluid state ; but, attracted by organized bodies 
in their growth, becomes a part of the solid. He- 
sides this, I can conceive, that in the first assem- 
blage of the particles of which this earth is com- 
|)osed, each brought its portion of the loose heat 
that had been connected 'with it, and the whole, 
when pressed together, produced the internal, fire 
that still snbsists. 

QUERIES AND CONJECTURES RELATING TO 
MAGNETISM AND THE THEORY OF THE 
EARTH. 

To Mr, Bodoin. 

DEAR SIR/ 

I RECEIVED your favours by Messrs. Gore, Hilliard, 
and Lee, with whose conversation I was much plea- 
sed, and wished for more of it ; but their stay with 
us was too short. Whenever yoti recommend any 
of your friends to me, you oblige me. 

I want to know whether your Philosophical So- 
ciety received the second volume of our Transac- 
tions. I sent it ; but never heard of its arriving. 
If it miscarried, I will send another. Has your So- 
ciety among its books the French work tur let Artt^ 
et les Metiers? It is voluminous, well executed, 
and may be useful in our country. I have bequeathed 
it them in my will ; but if they have it already, I 
will substitute something else. 
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Our ancient correspondence used to have some- 
thing philosophical in it. As you are now more 
free from public cares^ and I expect to be so in a few 
months, why may we not resume that kind of cer- 
respondence? Our much regretted friend Win- 
throp once made me the compliment, that I was 
good at starting game for philosophers : let me try 
if I can start a little for you. 

Has the question, ' How came the earth ^y its 
magnetism/ ever been considered ? 

Is it likely that iron ore immediately existed wheD 
this globe was first formed ; or may it not rather be 
supposed a gradual production of time ? 

If the earth Is at present magnetical, in virtue of 
the masses of iron ore contained in it, might not 
some ages pass before it had magnetic polarity? 

Since iron ore may exist without that polarity, 
and by being placed in certsun circumstances may 
obtain Jt from an external cause, is it not possible 
that the earth receivedvits magnetism from some 
such cause ? 

In short, may not a magnetic power exist through- 
out our system, perhaps through all systems, so that 
if men could make a voyage in the starry regions, 
fk, compass might be of use? And may not such 
universal magnetism, with its uniform direction, be 
serviceable in keeping the diurnal revolution of a 
planet more steady to the same axis ? 

Lastly, as the poles of magnets may be changed 
by the presence of stronger magnets, might not, in 
ancient times, the near passing of some large comet 
of greater magnetic power than this globe of ourl 
have been a means of changing its poles, and thereby 
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wrecking aud deranging its surface, placing in dif- 
ferent regions the effect of centrifugal force, so as 
to raise the waters of the sea in some, while tbej 
were depressed in others ? 

Let me add another question or two, not relating 
indeed to magnetism, but, however, to the theory 
of the earth. 

Is not the finding of great quantities of shells and 
bones of animals (natural to hot climates) in the 
cold ones of our present world, some proof that its 
poles have been changed ? Is not the supposition 
that the poles have been changed, the easiest way of 
accounting for the deluge, by getting rid of the old 
difficulty how to dispose of its waters after it was 
over ? Since if the poles were again to l>e changed, 
and placed in the present equator, the sea would 
fiUl there about fifteen miles in height, and rise as 
much in the present polar regions ; and the effect 
would be proportionable, if the new poles were 
placed any where between the present and the 
equator. 

Does not the apparent wreck of the surface of 
this globe, thrown up into long ridges of mountiuns, 
with strata in various portions, make it probable 
that its internal mass is a fluid — ^but a fluid so dense 
as to float the heariest of our substances ? Do we 
know the limit of condensation air is capable of ? 
Supposing it to grow denser within the surface, 
in. the same proportion nearly as it does without, 
at what depth may it be equal in density with 
gold? 

Can we easily conceive how the strata of the 
earth could have been so deranged^ if it had not 
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been a mere shell supported by a heavier flal^/ 
Would not such a supposed intenial fluid globe be 
immediately sensible of a change in the situation 
of the earth's axis, alter its form, and thereby burst 
the shelly and throw up parts of it/above the rest ? 
As» if we would alter the position of the fluid cod- 
tained in the shell of an egg, and place its loDgeit 
diameter where the shortest now is, the shell must 
break ; but would be much harder to break, if the 
whole internal substance were as solid and hard as 
the shell. 

Might not a wave, by any means raised in ilds 
supposed internal ocean of extremely dense fluid^ 
raise, iu some degree, as it passes, the present sbdi 
of incumbetat earth, and break it in some places^ as 
in earthquakes ? And may not the progress of soc^ 
wave, and the disorders it occasions among the 
solids of the shell, account for the rumbling sound 
being first heard at a distance, augmenting as it ap- 
proadies, and gradually dying away as it proceedii ? 
A circumstance observed by the inhabitants jof . 
South America in their last great earthquake ; that 
noise coming from a place some degrees north of 
Lima, and being traced by inquiry quite down to 
Buenos Ayres, proceeded regularly from north to 
south at the rate of leagues per minute, as I 
was informed by a very ingenious Peruvian, whom 
I met with at PaHs. 

B. Franklin. 
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ON THE NATURE OF SEA COAL. 

T9 M» Dubaurg, 

* * * I AM persuaded, as well as yon, that the ^ea 
coal has a vegetable origiu, aDd that it has been 
formed near the surface of the earth ; but as pr^ 
ceding convulsions of nature had 8er\'ed to bring 
it very deep in many places, and covered it with 
many different strata, we are indebted to subse- 
quent convulsions for having brought within our 
view the extremities of its veins, sp as to lead us 
to penetrate the earth in search of it. I visited last 
summer a large coal-mine at Whitehaven, in Cum- 
berland ; and in following the vein, and descending 
by degrees towards the sea, I penetrated below the 
ocean, where the level of its surface was more than 
eight hundred fathoms above my head ; and the 
miners assured me that their works extended 
some miles beyond the place where I then was, 
continually and gradually descending under the sea. 
The slate, which forms the roof of this coal mine, 
is impressed in many places with the figures of 
leaves and branches of fern, which undoubtedly 
grew at the surface when the slate was in the state 
of sand on the banks of the sea. Thus it appears 
that this vein of coai has suffered a prodigious set- 
tlement. • • • 

B. Franklin. 
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EFFECT OF VEGETATION ON NOXIOUS AIR. 

To Dr. Priestley. 

• • • That the vegetable creation should restore 
the air which is spoiled by the aniuaal part of it, 
looks like a rational system, and seems to be of a 
piece with the rest. Thus fire purifies water all 
the world over. It purifies it by distiHation, when 
it raises it in vapours, and lets it fall in rain ; and 
fimher still by filtration, when, keeping it fluid, it 
sufifers that rain to percolate the earths We knew 
before, that putrid animal substances were con- 
verted into sweet vegetables, when mixed with the 
earth, and applied^ as manure; and now it seems 
that the same putrid substances, mixed with the 
air, have a similar effect. The strong thriving state 
of your mint, in putrid air, seems to show that the 
ur is mended by taking something from it, and not 
by adding to it. I hope this will give some check 
^o the rage of destroying trees that grow near 
houses, which has accompanied our late improve- 
ments in gardening, from an opinion of their being 
unwholesome. I am cert^n, from long observa- 
tion, that there is nothing unhealthy in the air of 
woods ; for we Americans have every where our 
country habitations in the midst of woods, and no 
people on earth enjoy better health, or are more 
prolific. ♦ • • 

B. Franklin* 
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Observations on the prevailing doc- 
tbines of life and death. 

To M, Dubourg,* 

• • * Your observations on the causes of deatb^ 
and the expeiiments which you propose for rcxraH- 
iDg to life those who appear to be killed by light- 
nfug, demonstrate equally your sagacity and yotfr 
humanity. It appears, that the* doctrines of life 
and death, in general, are yet but little under- 
stood. •' 
A toad buried in sand will live, it is said, till the 
sand becomes petrified > and then, being enclosed 
in the stone, it may still live for we know not how 
. many ages. The facts which are cited in support of 
this opinion are too numerous, and too circumstan^ 
tlal, not to deserve a certain degree of credit. As 
we are accustomed to see all the animals, with 
Ivhich we are acquainted, eat and drink, it appears 
to us difficult to conceive how a toad can be sup^ 
ported in such a dungeon : but if we reflect, that 
the necessity of nourishment, which animals expe- 
rience in their ordinary state, proceeds from the 
continual waste of their substance by perspiration^ 
it will appear less incredible, that some animals, in 
a torpid state, perspiring less because they use no 
exercise, |hould have less need of aliment; and 
that others, which are covered with scales or shells^ 
which stop perspiration, such as land and sea-tur'>> 

• This letter is translated from the French edition of Dr. 
Franklin's works. It has no date, but the letter to which U 
is an answer is dated 15th April, 1773. 
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ties, serpents, and some species of Ash, shoald be 
able to subsist d considerable time without any 
nourishment whatever. A plant, with its flowers, 
fades and dies immediately, if exposed to the air 
without having its root immersed in a humid soil, 
Arom which it may draw a sufficient quantity of 
moisture to supply that which exhales from its sub- 
stance and is carried off continually bj the air. 
Perhaps, however, if it were buried in quicksilver, 
it might preserve for a considerable space of time 
its vegetable lifie, its smell, and colour. If this be 
the case, it might prove a commodious method of 
transporting from distant countries those delicate 
plants, which are unable to sustidn the inclemency 
of the weather at sea, and which require particular 
care and attention. I have seen an instance of 
common flies preserved in a manner somewhat si- 
milar. They had been drowned in Madeira wine, 
apparently about the time when it was bottled in 
Virginia, to be sent hither (to London.) At the 
opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a 
friend where I then was, three drowned flies fell 
into the first glass that was filled. Having heard it 
. remarked, -that drowned flies were capable of being 
revived by the rays of the sun, I proposed making 
the experiment upon these : they were, thereforCj^ 
exposed to the sun upon a sieve, which had been 
employed to strain them out of the wine. In less 
than three hours, two of them began by degrees to 
recover life. They commenced by some convulsive 
motions of the thighs, and at length they raised 
themselves upon their legs, wiped their eyes with 
their fore-feet, beat and brushed their wings with 
their hiud-fe^t, and soon after began to fly, finding 
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themselves in Old England, without knowing how 
they came thither. The third continued lifeless till 
sunset, when, losing all hopes of him, he was 
throim away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to in- 
vent a method of embalming drowned persons, in 
such a manner that they may be recalled to life a^ 
any period, however distant; for having a very 
ardent desire to see and observe the state of Ame-* 
rica a hundred years hence, I should prefer to any 
ordinary death, the being immersed in a cask 
of Madeira wine, with a few friends, all that 
time, to be then recalled to- life by the solar 
warmth of my dear country ! But since, in all 
probability, we live in an age too early and 
too near the infancy of science, to hope to see 
such an art brought in our time to its perfec- 
tion, I must for the present content myself with 
the treat, which you are so kind as to promise 
me, of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey- 
cock. 

I am, &c. 

B. Franklin. 
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ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

ON 

COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS. 



OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE IN- 
CREASE OF MANKIND, PEOPLING OF 
COUNTRIES, &c. 

PTrUten in Penngplvania, 1^51. 

1. Tables of the proportion of marriages to births, 
of deaths to births, of marriages to the number of 
inhabitants, &c. formed on observations made npon 
thet>ills of mortality, christenings, &c. of popnlons 
citie^y will not suit countries ; nor will tables, form- 
ed on obsenrations made on full settled old covn- 
tries, as Europe, suit new countries, as America. 

2. For people increase in proportion to the num- 
ber of marria|;es, and that is greater, in proportion 
to the ease and convenience of supporting a famMj, 
When families can be easily supported, more per- 
■ODS marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, occupations, and 
offices are full, many delay marrying till they can 
see how to bear the charges of a family; whicfh 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more com- 
mon: many live single during life, and continue 
senrante to ^milies^ journeymen to trades^ &c. 
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HeDce cities do not, by natural generation, sapply 
themselves with inhabitants ; the deaths are more 
^han the births. 

4. In countries full settled, the case must be 
nearly the same, all lands being occupied and im- 
iproved to the height ; those who cannot get lanil, 
must labour for others that have it; when labour- 
ers are plenty, their wages will be low; by low 
wages a family is supported with difficulty; this 
•difficulty deters many from marriage, who therefore 
long continue servants and single. Only, as the 
cities take supplies of people from the country, and 
thereby malie a little more room in the country, 
marriage is a little more encouraged there, and the 
births exceed the deaths. 

5. Great part of Europe is fully settled with bus* 

bandmen, manufacturers, &c. and therefore cannot 

DOW much increase in people. America is chiefly 

occupied by Indians, who subsist mostly by hunting. 

But as the hunter, of all men, requires the greateirt 

quantity of land from whence to draw his subsht- 

•enoe, (the husbandman subsisting on much less, tb< 

gardener on still less, and the manufacturer requl 

ring least «f all) the Europeans found America, ai 

fully settled as it well could be by hunters; Jt 

these, having large tracts, were easily prevailed Oi 

■to part with portions of territory to the new comen 

who did not much interfere with the natives ll 

hunting, and furnished them ^th many things tlie 

wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in America, and I 

cheap, as that a labouring man that understaitf 

husbandly, can, in a short time, save money enoof 

. to purchase a piece of new land, sufficient for 
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plantation, whereon be may subsist a family; such, 
arc not afraid to marry ; for if they eveu look iac 
enough forward to consider how tbeir children, 
when grown up, are to be provided for, they see 
that more land is to be had at rates equally easy, all 
circumstances considered. 

7. Hence marriages in America are more general, 
and more generally early, than in Europe. And if 
it is reckoned there, that there is but one marriage 
per annum among one hundred persons, perhaps we 
may here reckon two ; and if in Europe they have but 
four births to a marriage, (many of their marriages- 
being late), we may here reckon eight, of which, 
if one lialf grow up, (and our marriages are made, 
r^koning one with another, at twenty years of age) 
our people must at least be doubled every twenty 
years. 

8. But notwithstanding this increase, so vast is 
the territory of Nortli America, that it will require 
many ages to settle it fully ; and till it is fully settled 
labour will never be cheap here, where no man con* 
tipues long a labourer for others, but gets a planta- 
tion of his own ; no man continues long a jonrney- 
roan to a trade, but goes among those new settlers, 
and sets up for himself, &c. Hence labour is no 
cheaper now in Pennsylvania, than it was thirty years 
ago, though so many thousand labouring people 
have been imported from Germany and Ireland. 

9. The danger therefore of these colonies ioter-r 
fering with their mother country, in trades that de- 
pend on labour, mauufactnres, &c. is too remote to 
require the attention of Great Britain. 

10. But, io proportion to the increase of the co« 
lonhu^ a TBst deraand is growing for British maun- 
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factares ; a glorious market, wholly in the power of 
Britain, in which foreigners cannot interfere, which 
will increase, in a short time, even beyond her pof?er 
of supplying, though her whole trade shooldbeto 
heroolouies. • • • • • t 

12. It is an ill-grounded opinion, that, by,ihe 
labour of slaves, America may possibly vie in cheap: 
ness of manufactures with Britun. The labour of 
staves can never be so cheap here as the labour of 
working men is iu Britain. Any one may compute 
it. Interest of money is in the colonies from six to 
ten per cent. Slaves, one with another, cost 30/. 
sterUug per head. Reckon then the interest of the 
first purchase of a slave, the insurance or risk on 
bis life, his qlothing and diet, expenses in his sick- 
ness, and loss of time, loss by his neglect of busi- 
ness, (neglect is natural to the man who is not to be 
benefited by his own care or diligence) expense of a 
driver to keep him at work, and his pilfering from 
time to time, (almost every slave being, from the na- 
ture of slavery, a thief,) and compare the whole 
amount with the wages of a manufacturer of iron 
or wool in England, yon will see that labour is Oinch 
eheaper there than it ever can be by negroes here. 
Why then will Americans purchase slaves ? Because 
slaves may be kept as long as a man pleases, or has 
occasion for their labour, while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their muster (often in the midst of 
bis business) and setting up for themselves. 

13. As the increase of people depends on the en- 
eouragement of marriages, the following things 
most diminish a nalvoiv\ viz. 1. 'Hie being con- 
quered ; for the coi\<\\x^tot* >n*^ ««v^x««^ ^& tmnm^ 
omces, and exact as m\xcVi xt\\i>ax<i ot ^t^'fex^x^.^'t 
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labour of the coDquered, as will maintaiii them lu 
their new establishnieat ; and this diminishing the 
^nhsifitence of the natives, discourages their mar- 
riages, and so gradaally diminishes them, while the 
foreigners increase. 2. Loss of territory. Thns tlie 
Britpns, heing driven into Wales, and crowded toge- 
ther in a barren country, insufficient to support such 
great numbers, diminished, tiU the people bore a 
proportion to the produce ; while the Sazoas in- 
creased on their abandoned lands, till the island be- 
came full of English 4 and were the English now 
driven into Wales by seme foreign nation,, there 
would, in a few years, be no more Englishmen in 
Britain than there are now people in Wales. 3. 
LfOSS of trade. Manufactures, exported, draw snb- 
siateoce from foreign countries for numbers, wlia 
are thereby enabled to marry and raise families. 
If the nation be deprived of any branch of trade, 
and no new employment is found for the peopjle 
occupied in that branch, it will soon be deprived 
of so many people. 4. Loss of food. Suppose 
a nation has a fishery, which not only employs 
great numbers, but makes the food and subsistence 
of the people cheaper : if another nation becomes 
master of the seas, and prevents the fishery, the 
people will diminish in proportion as the loss of em- 
ploy and deamess of*proviijion makes it more difl&- 
cnlt to subsist a family. 5. Bad government and 
insecure property* People not only leave such a 
country, and, settling abroad, incorporate with other 
nations, lose their natiw language* and become fo- 
selgiiers; Imt the industry of those that remain 
being ^Bcpmraged, the quantity ot wi\>%N&\e»ot\^ ^Cc* 
cooBtry is JeBaeaed, and the lupjiott ot ^ tasiiCii '^ 
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comes more difficult. So heavy taies tend to di' 
minish a people. 6. The introdiiction of vlatei 
The segroef , brought into the English svgar Maadfl; 
have greatly diminished the whites there ; the pooi 
are by this means deprived ot employment, while i 
few families acquire vast estates, which they spenc 
on foreign luxuries ; and, educating their chlldrei 
in the habit of those luxuries, the same income I 
needed for the support of one that might ham 
maintained one hundred. The whites, who han 
slaves, not labouring, are enfeebled, and therefor* 
not so generally prolific ; the slaves being worket 
too hard and ill fed, their constitutions are brokei 
and the deaths among them are more than tht 
births ; so that a continual supply is needed fton 
Africa. The northern colonies having few alaivffl 
increase In whites. Slaves also pejorate the fiHsl 
lies that use them; the white children becum< 
proud, disgusted with labour, and, being educate! 
in idleness, are rendered unfit to get a living by l» 
dnstry. 

14. Hence the prince that acquires new terri 
tory, if he finds it vacant, or removes the natives ti 
give- his own people room; — the legislator tha 
makes effectual laws for promoting of trade, In- 
creasing employment, improving land by more Oi 
better tillage, providing more food by fisheries, se- 
curing property, &c.— and the man that invents new 
trades, arts, or manufactures, or new improvement 
in husbandry,may be properly called /<r/Aer# qfthtk 
nation, as they are the cause of the generation a 
iimititadesi by the encouragement they afford U 
marriagt. 
lb. AitopTivUcf5e»8Wk»^^^^^^^^'^^>^ 
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as the Jus trhtm liberorum among the Romaus) they 
may hasten the filling of a country, that has been 
thinned by war or pestilence, or that has otherwise 
vacant territory, but cannot increase a people be- 
yond the means provided for their subsistence. 

16. Foreign luxuries, and needless manufactures, • 
imported ami used in a nation, do, by the same rea- 
soning, increase the people of the nation that fur- 
nishes them, and diminish the people of the nation 
that uses them. Laws, therefore, that prevent such 
importations, and, on the contrary, promote the ex- 
portation of manufactures to be consumed in foi:eign 
countries, may be called (with respect to the people 
that make them) generative laws, as, by increasing 
subsistence, they encourage marriage. Such laws 
lilcewise strengthen a country doubly, by increa- 
sing its own people, and diminishing its neigh- 
bours. 

17. Some European nations prudently refuse to 
consume the manufactures of East India : — they 
Hhould likewise forbid them to their colonies ; for 
the gain to the merchant is not to be compared with 
the loss, by this means, of people to the nation. 

18. Home luxury in the great increases the na- 
tion's nianuf^turers employed by it, who are many, 
and only tends to diminish the families Cliat indulge 
ill i^, who are few. The greater the common fa- 
shionable expense of any rank of people, the more 
cautious they are of marriage. Therefore luxury 
flihould never l>e suffered to become common. 

19. The great increase of offspring in particular 
families is not always owing to g;rea\.«t ^tsc\i\i^\V| ^\ 
nature, but sometimes to exampVeft oi \wdL>aAX.r} Vql^^p^ 

beads, and fodastriolis education* Vf -^nV^^^ ^^' 
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children are enabled to prbride better for ttas- 
selves, and their marrying early is encouraged from 
the prospect of good subsistence. 

20. If there be a sect, therefore, in onr nation, 
that regard frugality aud industry as reiigioos du- 
ties, aiid educate their children therein more than 
others commonly do, such sect must consequently 
increase more by natural generation than any other 
sect in Britjun. 

21. The importation of foreigners, into a country, 
that has as many inhabitants as the present employ- 
ments and provisions for subsistence will bear, will 
be in the end no increase of people, unless the new- 
comers have more industry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more subsistence, 
and increase in the country j but they will gradually 
eat the natives out. — ^Nor is it necessary to bring in 
foreigners to fill up any occasional vacancy in a 
country ; for such vacancy (if the laws are good, 
§ 14, 16) will soon be filled by natural generatioo. 
Who can now find the vacancy made in Sweden, 
France, or other warlike nations, by the plague of 
heroism^O years ago ; in France, by the expulsion 
of the protestants ; in England, by the settlement of 
her colonies ; or in Guinea, by a hundred years' ex- 
portation of slaves, that has blackened half Ame- 
-rica ? Tlte thinness of the inhabitants in Spain is 
owing to national pride, and idleness, aud other 
causes, rather than to the expulsion of the MoorS| 
or to the making of new settlements. 

22. There is, in short, no bound to the prolific 
nature of plants or animals, but what is made by 

their crowding and ialer{er\u% mX^ eas^i other's 
laeaaa of ssbsistence. W»a x\i^ i«R» ^IxXwi ^skl"^ 
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vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed 
and overspread with one kind only» as for instance^ 
with fennel; and were it empty of other iuhabif- 
ants. It might, in a few ages, be replenished from one 
nation only, as for instance, with Englishmen. Thus 
there are supposed to be now upwards of one miU 
lion of English souls in North America (though it 
is thought scarce &0,000 have been brought over 
sea) and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in 
Britain, but rather many more, on account of the 
eiHploymeot the colonies afford to manufacturers at 
home. This million doubling, suppose but once ill 
twenty-five years, will, in another century, be room 
than the people of England ; and the greatest num. 
ber of Englishmen will be on this side the water. 
■What an accession of power to the British empire 
by sea as well as land ! What increase of trade 
and navigation 1 What numbers of ships and sea- 
men ! We have been here but little more than a 
hundred years, and yet the force of our privateers 
in the late war, united, was greater, both in men 
and guns, than that of the whole British navy in 
queen Elizabeth's time. How important an affair 
then to Britain is the present treaty * for settling 
the bounds between her colonies and the French ! 
and bow careful should she be to secure room 
enough, ainoe on tlie room depends so much the in- 
crease of her people ! 

23. In fine, a nation well regulated is like a poly- 
pus :f take away a limb, its place is soon supplied ; 
4:nt it in two, and each deficient part shall speedily 



• In 1751. 

t A water insect, well known to aatoxalUtg. 



IZ 

grow ODl of the part remaining. Thus, 
room and subsislcoce cnougli, aa you : 
riding, make ten polyposes ont of ono, 
one make ten nalions, equally popnlons 
fal; or ratlier.increawBnation tenfold 
sad strength. • • 



The coantry called In the maps New ; 
been diecorered bytlieEudearonr, la be 
together aa large as Great Britain ; (h 
uamed Acpy-nomsw^e and Toiy-poenii 
iubabili-d by a brate aud geuerous rai 
deBtitDle of com, fowls, and all qpadrni 



llieee circnmslances being m 
company of men of liberal seiiliinenti 
■erred, that it seemed laeiimbeat un eoi 
as this, to commanicate to all otbera 
ences-of life which we enjoy. 

Dr. Prauklin, nhone life has ei'er b 
to promote the ime interest of aociel; 
MTonld with all iiis heart tuincribe to 
tended to commnnicate in general th 
which we enjoy lo coDulries destitute 
the remote parts of tlie globe." This 
being warmly adopted by the rest of i 
Hr. Dalrymple, then present, was iudi 
to iindi;rtBlie the cammaod on such aa 

On mature refleci\ou, ftira sentme 
more honourabte to Vat iiu.\oin\ <^ 
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which can be conceived, as it is grounded on the 
noblest principle of benevolence. Good intentions 
are often frustrated by letting them remain indU 
gested : on this consideration Mr. Dalrymple was 
induced to put the outlines on paper, which are 
now pablished, that by an early coramunicatiouf,. 
there may be a better opportunity of collecting all 
the bints which can conduce to execute effectually . 
the benevolent purpose of the expedition, in case it 
should meet with general approbation. 

On this scheme being shown to Dr. Franklin, he 
communicated his sentiments, by way of introduc- 
tion, to the following effect : '- 

" Britain is said to hare produced originally no- 
thing but sloes. What vast advantages have beeq 
communicated to her by the fruits, seeds, roots, 
herbage, animals, and arts of other countries ! W& 
are by their means become a wealthy and a mighty 
nation, abounding in all good things. Does not 
some </»/y hence arise from us towards. other 
countries, still remaining in our former state ? 

" Britain is now the first maritime power in the 
world. Her ships are innumerable, capable by their 
form, size, and strength, of sailing all seas. Our 
seamen are equally bold, skilful, and hardy ; dex- 
terous in exploring the remotest regions, and ready 
to engage in voyages to unknown countries, though 
attended with the greatest dangers. The inhabit- 
ants of those countries, our fellow men, have ca« 
noes only; not knowing iron, they cannot build 
ships ; they have little astronomy, and no know, 
ledge of the eompass to guide them ; they cannot 
therefore come to lis, or obta\u 3i\i^ o\ w« ^i&s'*^- 
f«ges, From these circumstauce^, ^^ic^ ^^^ ^^^as^ 
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duty seem to arise from ns to them ? Does not 
ProTidence, by these distiognishtng favoars, seem 
to call on OS to do something ourselves for the oom« 
mon interest of humanity ? 

" Those who thinlt it their daty to ask bread and 
other blessings daily from Heaven, would they not 
think it equally a duty to communicate of those 
blessings when they have received them, and show 
tlieir gratitude to their great Benefactor by the only 
means in their power — ^promoting the happiness of 
his other children ? 

** Ceres is said to have made a journey through 
many countries to teach the use of corn, and the 
art of raising it. For this single benefit the grate* 
fol nations deified her. How much more may £ng« 
lishmen deserve such honour, by communicating 
the knowledge and use, not of corn only, but of all 
the other enjoyments earth can produce, and which 
they are now in possession of ! CcnummiUr bona 
proftmdere, Deum esU 

*^ Many voyages have been undertaken with views 
of profit or of plunder, or to gratify resentment ; 
to procure some advautage tp ourselves, or do some 
mischief to others : but a voyage is now proposed, 
to visit a distant people on the other side the globe; 
not to cheat them, not to rob them, not to seize 
their lands, or enslave their persons — ^but merely to 
do them good, and make them, as far as in our 
power lies, to live as comfortably as ourselves. 

** It seems a laudable wish, that all the nations 

of the earth were connected by a knowledge of 

eadi other, and a mutual exchange of benefits; 

hut a c;ommercia\ nat\ou p^^vXAcoX^xV) ^Vvorald wish 

6>r A gfiuer^X dvUizatioii ot in3NDJKfflA>^«»RfcNx^fcfc> 
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alwajrs carried on to much greater extent with peo* 
pie who have the arts and conveniences of life, than 
it can be with nalced savages. We may therefore 
hope, in this undertaking, tp be of some service to 
our country, as well as to those poor people, who, 
however distant from us, are in truth related to us, 
and whose. interests do, in some degree, concern 
eveiy one -who can say Homo sum, &c." 

Scheme of a voyage, by subscription, to convey tlie 
conveniences of life, as fowls, hogs, goats, cattle, 
corn, iron, &c. to those remote i-egions which are 
destitute of them, and to bring from thence such 
productions as can be cultivated in this Icingdom to 
the advantage of society, in a ship under the com.- 
mand of Alexander Dalrymple. 

Catt or bark, from the coal trade, of 350 £ 

tons, estimated at about - - - 2000 
Extra expenses, stores, boats, &c, - 3000 

To be manned with 60 men at 

4/. per man per month 




2860 per annum. 
3 



"^mo^^ P'^- } 8640 for three years . 8640 



13640 



Cargo indadtd, f opposed . • • \^^^ 
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The expenses of ihis expedition are calculated 
for three years : bat the greatest part of the amoant 
of wages will not be wanted till the ship retiiniSf 
and a great part of the expense of provisions will 
be saved by what is obtained in the coarse of th« 
voyage^ by barter, or otherwise, though it is proper 

to make provision against contingencies. 

• • • • ' • 

CONCERNING THE PROVISION MADE IN 
CHINA AGAINST FAMINE. 

I HAVE somewhere read, that in China an account 
is yearly taken of the number of people, and the 
quantities of provision produced. This account is 
transmitted to the emperor, whose ministers can 
thence foresee a scarcity likely to happen in any 
province, and from what province it can best be sup« 
plied in good time. To facilitate the collecting of 
this account, and prevent the necessity of entering 
houses, and spending time in asking and answeriqg 
questions, each house is furnished with a little 
board, to be hung without the door duriu&a certain 
time each year ; on which board are marked cer- 
tain words, against which the inhabitant is to mark 
number and quantity, somewhat in this manner : 



Men, 
Women, 
Children, 
Rice, or Wheat, 
Flesh, &c. 
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All UDder sixteen are acconuted children, and all 
abore, men and women. Any other particulars^ 
which the government desires information of, are 
occasionally marked on the same hoards. Thus the 
officers, appointed to collect the accounts in each 
district, have only to pass before the doors, and- 
enter into their bools what they find marlced on the 
board, without giving the least trouble to the family. 
There is a ]tenalty on marking falsely; and as neigh-- 
hours must know nearly the truth of each other's 
account, they dare not expose themselves, by a false 
one, to each other's accusation. Perhaps such a re- 
gulation is scarcely practicable with us. 

POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED CONCERN- 
ING NATIONAL WEALTH. 

1. All food or subsistence for mankind arise 
from the earth or waters. 

2. Necessaries of life, that are not foods, and ail 
other conveniences, have their values estimated by 
the proportion of food consumed while we are em • 
[4oyed in procuring them. 

3. A small people, with a large territory, may 
subsist on the productions of nature, with no otlier 
labour than that of gathering the vegetables and 
catching the animals. 

4. A large people, with a small territor)*, finds 
these insufficient, and, to subsist, must labour the 
earth, to make it produce greater quantities of ve- 
getable food, suitable for the nourishment of men, 
and of the animals they intend to eat. 

5. From this labour arises a great increase of 
vegetable and animal food, and ol m%Xtx\^% \«t 
iotbing, as ilax, wool, silk, &c. TVit %\xvfc^^^>^^ ^ 
wseJs wealth. With thU wea^vVvJC V*-"! ^^"^ ^^''^ 
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lidxilur employed in buUdtog oar hoosesy citlei 
which are therefore only sabsisteDcethus meti 
I^KMcd. 

d. Mannfiuitares are only another shape 
which so moch provisions and subsistence are 
edy as were eqoal in value to the manafactiirei 
dooed. This appears from hence, that the n 
fiictarerdoes not, in fact, obtain from the emp 
for his labour, more than a mere sulMistenci 
clndittg raiment, fael, and shelter ; all which i 
their vahie from the provisions consumed in 
coring them. 

7. Tlie produce of the. earth thus converte 
manufoctures, may be more easily carried to d 
markets than before such conversion. 

8. Fair commerce is, where equal values a 
changed for equal, the expense of transpa 
eluded. Thus, if it costs A in England as ma 
hour and charge to raise a bushel of wheat, 
ooats B in France to produce four gallons of 

. then are four gallons of wine the fair exchan 
a bushel of wheat — A and B meeting at half dli 
with their commodities, to make the exchange 
wlvaBtage of this fair commerce is, that each 
increases the number of his enjoymeats, havii 
stead of wheat alone, or wine alone, the use o 
wheat and wiue. 
SK Where the labour and expense of pro< 

. both commodities are known to both partiei 
gains will generally be fair and equal : wher 
are known to one party only, bargains will 
he unequal, knowledge taking its advanti 
igaoranoe. 
10. ITiaa he that carnea one x\\o\ji«mv^\w 

wiicat abroad to sell, ma^ not vto'^^Vi < 
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great h profit thereon, as if he had first turned the 
wheat into manafactures, by sobsisting. therewith 
the workmen white prodadng those maoufiictnces : 
dnce there are many expediting and facUitadag 
methods of worlciug, not generally knojm; and 
strangers to the manufactares, though they know 
pretty well the expense of raising wheat, are un- 
acquainted with those short methods of working, 
and thence, being apt to suppose more labour em* 
ployed in the manufactures than there really i», 
are more easily imposed on in their value, and in- 
duced to allow more for them than they are honestly 
worth. 

. 11. Thus the advantage of having manufactures 
in a country does not consist, as is commonly sup- 
posed, in their highly advancing the value of rough 
materials, of which they are formed ; since, though 
six-pennyworth of fiax may be worth twenty shil- 
lings when worked into lace, yet the very cause of 
its being worth twenty shillings, is that, besides the 
flax, it has cost nineteen shillings and sixpence in 
• subsistence to the manufacturer. But the advan- 
tage of manufactures is, that under their shape 
provisions may be more easily carried to a foreign 
market, and by their means our traders may more 
easily cheat strangers. Few, where it is not made, 
are judges of the value of lace. The importer may 
demand forty, and perhaps get thirty shillings for 
that which cost him but twenty. 

12. Finally, there seem to be but three ways for 
a -nation to acquire wealth. The first is by war, as 
the. Romans did, in plundering their conquered 
neighbours; this is ro66ery, TV^ %«.tQ».^Nsi^ ««^- 
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tnerce, which is generally cheating. The third by 

agriculture, the ouly honest majf, wherein man re^ 

I ! ceives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 

■• L groandy in a kind of continual miracle wrought by 

. ] tiie hand of Ood in his favour, as a reward for his 

innocent life^ and his virtaous industry. 

B. Franklin. 
AprU 4, 176i^ 



: i ON THE PRICE OF CORN, AND MANAGE. 

5! MENT OF THE POOR. 

\\; To Messieurs the Public. 

I AM one of that class -of people that feeds you ail, 

and at present is abused by you all ; in shorty I am • 
; a/ariwer. 

j! By your newspapers we are told that Ood had 

sent a ?ery short harvest to some other countries of 

<^ Europe. I thought this might be in favour of Old 

r'}. England ; and that now we should get a good price 

\ for our grain, which would briug millions among us, 

I and make us flow in money : that to be bure is scarce 

enough. 
But the wisdom of government forbad the ex- 
'1 portation. 

il Well, says I, then wc must be content with the 

market-price at home. 
- 1 No, say my lords the mob, yon sha*n't have that : 

\ bring your corn to market if you dare ; we'll sell it 

for you, for less money, or take it for nothing. 
Being thus attacked by both ends of the constUu^ 

Hon — the head and tall ^governments what am 1 ta 

do? 
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Mast I keep my corn in the barn, to feed and in- 
crease the breed of rats ? be it so ; they cEDDOt be 
less thankful than those I hare been used to feed. 

Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the 
profits of our honest labour ? And why ? One of 
the late scribblers against us gives a bill of fare of 
the provisions at my daughter's wedding, and pro- 
claims to all the world, that we had the insolence 
to eat beef and pudding ! Has he not read the pre- 
cept ID the good book, « Thou shalt not muzzle the 
month of the ox that treadeth out the com ;" or 
does he think us less worthy of good living than 
our oxen ? 

O, but the manufacturers ! the manufoctorers ! 
they are to be favoured^ and they must have bread 
at a cheap rate ! 

Hark ye, Mr. Oaf :— The farmers live splendidly, 
yon say. Aud pray, would you have them hoard 
the money they get ? Their fine clothes and tanU 
tnre, do they make them themselves, or for one 
another, and so keep the money among thera ? Or 
do they employ these your darling manufacturers, 
and so scatter it again all over the nation ? 

The wool would produce me a better price, if it 
were suffered to go to foreign markets ; bpt thar, 
Messieurs the Public, your laws will not permit. 
It must be kept all at home, that our dear manufiie- 
turera may have it the cheaper ; and then, having 
yourselves thus lessened our encouragement for 
raising sheep, you curse us for the scarcity of mut- 
ton ! 

I have beard my grandfiither say that the farmers 
submitted to the prohibition on the exportation of 
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wool, being made to expect and believe tbal 

the mannfacturer booght his wool cheaper 

sbonld also have their cloth cheaper. Bi 

deuce a bit. It has been growing dearer and 

from that day to this. How so ? Why, tm 

doth- is exported ; and that keeps up the pri 

Now if it be a good principle, that the ei 

tion of a commodity is to be restrained, that 

people at home may have it the cheaper ; s^ 

that principle, and go thorough stitch with it 

hibit the exportation of your cloth, your I 

and shoes, your ironware, and your manufact 

all sorts, to make them all cheaper at home. 

chei4> enough they will be, I will warrant yc 

people leave off making them. 

8ome folks seem to think they ought uen 
easy till England becomes another Lubb 
where it is fancied the streets are paved with 
ndlfy the houses tiled with pancakes, and oil 
reedy roasted, cry. Come eat me. 

I say, when you are sure you have got 
prindple, stick to it, and carry it through, 
it is said, that though it was neoeatary ofi 
for the m-«— y to advise a prohibition of th< 
tation pf com, yet it was contrary to law ; a 
that though it was contrary to late for the 
obstmct waggons, yet it was necessary an 
Just the same thing to a tittle. Now they 
ah act of indemnity ought to pass in favom 
m '■ ■ I y , to secure them from the conse 
of having acted illegally. If so, pass an< 
AfDar of the mob. Others say, some of 
oaght to be hanged, b^ yi«^ o^«sassi>^a.--V< 
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1 say no more than I have said before, when you are 
mtre thai pou have got a good principle^ go through 
with it. 

You sskj, poor labourers cannot afford to'bny 
bread at a high price, unless they had higher 
wages. Possibly. — Bat how shall we farmers be 
able to afford par labourers higher wages, if yon 
will not not allow ns to get, when we might have 
ity a higher price for our com ? 

By sill that I can learn, we should at least bare 
had a guinea a c^uarter more, if the exportation had 
been allowed : and this money England would 
bare got from foreigners. 

But, it seems, we farmers must take so much less, 
that the poor may have it so much cheaper. 

This operates then as a tax for the mainteoanee 
of the poor. A very good thing, you will say. 
But I asic, why a partial tax? why laid on «s 
farmers only ? If it be a good thing, pray. Mes- 
sieurs the Public, take your share of it, by indeaa- 
nifying ns a little out of your public treasury. In 
doidg a good thing, there is both honour and pica- 
8iire*->you are welcome to your share of both. 

For my own part, I am not so well satisfied of 
the goodness of this thing. I am for doing good to 
the poor, but I differ in opinion about the means. I 
think the best way of doing good to the poor is, not 
making them easy in poverty, but leading or driving 
thiem ottt of it. In my youth I travelled much, and 
I observed, in different countries, that "the more 
public provisions were made for the poor,' the less 
they provided for themselves, and of course became 
poorer ; and, on the contrary) the \e>^<& "^^^ ^^^^ 
for tbetn, the more they d\d tor WiexassSwe*^^*^^ 



bccami; riclicr. There U do coud 
where so maay pruviiions are eatab 
to man; hnapilsls 10 receive them 
lick ar lame, founiled and maintall 
r'jariilct; bd many Hlms-hoiiiei I 
bolh Kxen, together with a sole 
made bjr tlie rich to suhjecl their e; 
tax for the support of Ihe foor. 
obllgaliont, are our poor modes 
thaukful; and do they Die rheir 
to matataiD themselve*, and light) 
of (Ms burthen? On (lie cootnU] 
there Is uo country iu (he world in 
are more Idle, diii>oIu(e, drankei 
The day yoa pa««ed that act, yon i 
before their eyes the greateat of all 
induitry, frugality, and lobrtety, b 
dependence on somewhat ebe tbao 
mnlatioa during yontb and health 
■ge or tickneu : in shart, yon oSi 
tot the enconragement of idleness, 
not oow H-oader that it hat had I 
incresK of porerty. Repeal that la 
(oou tte a rhange in their maniKrs, 
aud Saint Tuviday will looa ceaiK 
Sir dagt ihall lAou labmr, though 
commandment a long treated as ot 
■g^n be looked upon ai a respectat 
dnitrr will increase, and with it pli 
lower people; (heir clrcnnutanres 
more will be done for their happ 
Ihem to provide for (heoiselves, iha 
b; diridiag aU ^oui eilUea among t 
Excoie me,MeitMiK& vVkt ^nA) 
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interesting subject, I put you to the trouble of read- 
iB^ a little of my noosense ; I am sure I have lately 
read a jgreat deal of yours, and therefore from you 
(at least from those of yon who are writers) 1 de- 
Ktv^ a little indulgeDce. 

I am yours, &c. 

Arator. 

ON THE LABOURING POOR. 

To the Editor 0/ * • *, April, 1768. 

SIR, 
1 HAVE met with much invective in the papers, for 
these two years past, against the hard-heartedness 
of the rich, and much complaint of the great op« 
pressions suffered in this country- by the labouring 
poor. Will you admit a word or two on the other 
side of the question ? I do not propose to be an 
advocate for oppression or oppressors : but when I 
see that the poor are, by such writings, exasperated 
against the rich, and excited to insurrections, by 
which much mischief is done, and some forfeit 
their lives, I could wish the true state of things 
were better understood ; the poor not made by these 
busy writers more uneasy and unhappy than their 
situation sul^'ects them to be, and the nation not 
brought into disrepute ampng foreigners, by public 

rundkss accusations of ourselves, as if the rich 
England had no compasi^ion for the poor, and 
Englishmen wanted common humanity. 

In justice, then, to this country, give me leave to 
remark, that the condition of iVv^ V^x >aRx^\%\p\ 
VOL. It, c 



far the best in Kurope ; foi- ihal, except Id 
and her American culonics, there U oal 
country in the known world (not ereo to i 
or Ireluiil,) a proTision by law to enforce a 
of the poor. Every where else necessity re 
begfcory. This law was not mode by tl 
The legislatora were men of fortane. By 
they voluntarily sabjected their own eatalet 
estates of all others, to (he payment of a lu 
support of the poor, encumbering ihoce 
willi a iiiutlof rent charge for that pnrppte, 
by ihc poor are rested with an iuherilaiH 
were, in all the estates of the rich. I wish tl 
benefited by this generous provision, in an 
equal to the good intention with whicli 
mode, and is continned : bat I fear tbi 
mankind a dependei:ce on any thing for SDj 
age or sickness, besides Industry and 
daring health, tends to flatter our natural lu 
to encoarage idleness and prodigality, and 
to promote and increase poverty, the ver 
Wis intended to cure ; thus ruuitiplying beg 
stead of diminishing them. 

Besides this tax, which the rich in Engli 
subjected themselves to in behalf of tl 
amauming in some places to five or six shi 
the pound, of their annual income, they.han 
nations and subscriptions, erected an meron 
In various parts of the kingdom, for ec 
gratis, the children of the poor in read 
writing ; and in many of those schools the 
are also fed and clothed : they have eree 
pitalsBt aiiiiameDaBex^enaevftnt.\tet««eg 
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enreofthe sick, the lame, the wouuded, aud the 
insane poor, for lying-iu women, and deserted 
children. They are also continually contributing 
towards making up losses occasidued by fire, by 
storms^ or by floods ; and to relieve the poor in se- 
vere seasons of frost, in times of scarcity, &c. in 
wfaich bene\'olent and charitable contributions no 
nation exceeds us. Surely there is some gratitude 
due for so many instances of goodness. 

Add to this, all the laws made to discourage fo- 
rdgn manufactures, by laying heavy duties on (hem, 
or totally prohibiting them ; whereby the rich are 
obliged to pay much higher prices for what they 
wear and consume than if the trade was open» 
These are so many laws for the support of our la> 
bouring poor^ made by the rich, and continued at 
their expense : all the difference of price between 
- our own and foreign commodities, being so mnch 
given by our rich to our poor ; who would indeed 
be enabled by it to get by degrees above poverty, if 
they did not, as too generally they do, consider 
every increase of wages only as something th)lit 
enables them to drink more and work less ; so that 
their distress in sickness, age, or times of scarcity^ 
continues to be the same as if such laws had never 
been made in their favour. 

Much malignant censure have some writers be- 
stowed upon the rich for their luxury and expen- 
sive living, while the poor are starving^ &c. not 
considering that what the rich expend, the labour- 
ing poor receive in payment for their labour. It 
may seem a paradox if I should assert that our la- 
bouring poor do, in every year> receive the whok r^ 
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vemte of the nation; I mean not' only the pnUii 

revenue, bnt also the revenue or clear income o 

all private estates, or a sum equivalent to th< 

whole. lu support of this position, I reason thus 

The rich do not work for one another ; their habi 

tations, furniture, clothing, carriages, food, oma 

ments, and every thing, in short, that they or thei 

families use and consume, is the work or produce ic 

the labouring poor, who are and must be coDtino 

ally paid for their labour in producing the saoK 

In these payments the revenues of private estate 

are expended ; for most people live up to their in 

comes. In clothing or provision for troops, i 

arms, ammunitiou, ships, tents, carriages, &c. iu 

(every particular the produce of labour), much c 

the public revenue is expended. The pay of oflken 

civil and military, and of the private soldiers an 

sailors, requires the rest ; and they spend that ab 

in paying for what is produced by the labourio 

poor. I allow that some estates may increase t 

the owners spending less than their income ; bii 

then I conceive that other estates do at the san 

time diminish, by the owners spending more tba 

their incomes ^ so that when the enriched want t 

buy more land, they easily And lands in the hand 

of the impoverished, whose necessities oblige thei 

to sell ; and thus this difference is equalled. I al 

low also that part of the expense of the rich is i 

foreign produce or manufactures, for producin 

which the labouring poor of other nations must b 

pai4 : but then I say, we must first pay our ovr 

labouring poor for an equal quantity of our mami 

/actures or produce )\o^iui\i^T\^^^Q)XtbiQse fordgi 
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prodnctioDSy or we must pay for them in moneys 
which money not being a natural produce to oar 
country, must first be purchased from abroad, by 
sending out its value in the produce or nianufiEic- 
tures of this country, for which manufactures our 
labouring poor are to be paid. And indeed if we 
did not export more than we import, we could 
have no money at all. I allow farther, that there 
are middle men, who make a profit, and even get 
estates, by purchasing the labour of the poor, and 
selling it at advanced prices to the rich ; but then 
they cannot enjoy that profit, or the incomes of 
estates, but by spending them in employing and 
paying our labouring poor, in some shape or other, 
for the products of industry. Even beggars, pen- 
sioners, hospitals, &c. ail that are supported by 
charity, spend their incomes in the same manner. 
So that fiinally, as I said at first, our labouring poor 
receive annually the whf>le of the clear revenues^ 
of the nation, and from us they can have no 
more. 

If it be said that their wages are too low, and 
that they ought to be better paid for their labour, I 
heartily wish that any means could be fallen upon 
to do it consistent. with their interest and happi- 
ness ; but as the cheapness of other things is owing 
to the plenty of those things, so th& cheapness of 
labour is in most cases owing to the multitude of 
labourers, and to their underworking one another 
in order to obtain employment. How is this to be 
remedied ? A law might be made to raise their 
wages ; but if our manufactures are too dear,t.b&'^ 
wiU not vend abroad, and all ibai ^^tx. ol ^tsv^v 
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ment will faU> uuless, by fighting and conqoei 
vre compel other nations to bay our goods whi 
they will or no^ which some have been mad em 
at times to propose. Among oorselvesy nnles 
gi?e our worliing people less employment, boii 
we fur what they do pay them higher than we 
Out of what fund is the additional price of la 
to be paid, when all our present incomes arc, 
were, mortgaged to them ? Should they get hi 
wages, would tnat make them less poor, if in cc 
qnence they worked fewer days of the week pro 
tionably ? I have said a law might be made to : 
their wages ; but I doubt much whether it cool 
executed to any purpose, unless another law, 
indeed almost c^solete, could at the same tim 
revived and enforced: a law, I mean, that x 
have often heard and repeated, but few have 
duly considered — iuv days shalt thou labour, 
is as positive a part of the commandment as 
which says, the seventh day thou shall rest >• bit 
remember well to observe the indulgent partj 
pever think of the other. Saint Monday is { 
rally as duly kept by our working people as 
day i the only difference is, that instead of em] 
ing it cheaply at -church, they are wasting it es 
islvely at ibe alehouse. 

I am^ sir, yours, &c. 

Mroii 
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ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

To Benjamin Vaughan^ Esq, 

Written anno 1781. 

It is wonderful liow preposterously the affairs of 
this world are managed. Naturally one would ima- 
gine, that the interest of a few individuals should 
give way to general interest; but individuals ma« 
uage their affairs with so much more application, 
industry, and address than the public do theijrs, 
that general interest most commonly gives way to 
4)articular. We assemble parliaments and councils, 
to have the benefit of their collected wisdom ; but 
we necessarily have, at the same time, the iucon* 
venience of their collected passions, prejudices, and 
private interests. By the help of these, artful men 
overpower their wisdom, and dupe its possessors: 
and if we may judge by the acts, aiTets, and edicts, 
all the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
assembly of great men is the greatest fool upon 
earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in itself air- 
ways so great as it is represented. Suppose we 
include in the definition of luxury all unnecessary 
expense, and then let us consider, whether laws to 
prevent such expense are possible to be executed in 
a great country, and whether, if they could be ex- 
ecuted, our people generally wouki be happier, or 
even richer. Is not the hope of belii% qiv<& ^v^ ^^^^ 
to pxucchaae and enjoy luxuTiea ^ ^e^x ft^xa v> \^- 
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bour and industry? May not laxury, thei 
prodace more than it consumes, if, without ( 
spar, people would be, as they are naturally ei 
inclined to be, lazy and indolent ? To this pi 
I remember a circumstance. The skippei 
shallop, employed between Cape-May and ] 
delphia, had done us some small service, for ' 
he refused to be paid. My wife, understf 
that he had a daughter, sent her a present of i 
fashioned cap. Three years after, this si 
being at my house with an old farmer of Cape 
his passenger, he mentioned the cap, and 
much his daughter had been pleased wii 
" But," said he, *' it proved a dear cap t 
congregation." " How so ?" " When my d 
ter appeared with it at meeting, it was so 
admired, that all the girls resolved to get sue! 
from Philadelphia;, and my wife and I con 
that the whole could not have cost less than i 
dred pounds." ** True," said the farmer; 
you do not tell all the story. I think the ca 
nevertheless an advantage to us, for it was tfa 
thing that put our girls upon knitting worste 
tens for sale at Philadelpliia, that they migh 
wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there, ai 
know that that industry has continued, and is 
to continue and increase to a much greater 
and answer better purposes." Upon the wl 
was more reconciled to this little piece of l 
since not only the girls were made happi 
having fine caps, but the Philadelphians I 
> supply of warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon the sea-coas 
tunes will occasionally be made. Some of 
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who grow rich will be prudent, live within bounds, 
and preserve what they have gained for their poste- 
rity ; others, fond of showing their wealth, will be 
extravagant, and ruin themselves. Laws cannot 
prevent this ; and perhaps it is not always an evil to 
the public. A shilling, spent idly by a fool, may be 
picked up by a wiser person, who knows better 
what to do with it. It is therefore not lost. A 
▼ain silly fellow builds a fine house, furnishes 
it richly, lives in it expensively, and in a few years 
ruins himself : but the masons, carpenters, smiths, 
and other honest tradesmen, have been by his em- 
ploy assisted in maintaining and raising their fami- 
lies ; the farmer has been paid for his labour, and 
encouraged, and the estate is now in better hands. 
In some cases, indeed, certain modes of lnxui7 may 
be a public evil, in the same manner as it is a pri- 
vate one. If there be a nation, for instance, that 
exports its beef and linen, to pay for the importa- 
tion of claret and porter, while a great part .of its 
people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts; 
wherein does it differ from the sot, who lets his 
family starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink ? 
Our American commerce is, I confess, a little in 
this way. We sell our victuals to the islands for 
rum and sugar ; the substantial necessaries of life 
for superfluities. But we have plenty, and live well 
nevertheless; though, by being soberer, we might be 
richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to 
clear, and put in order for cultivation, will, for a 
long time, keep the body of our nation laborious and 
frugal. Forming an opinion of our people and their 
manners by what is seen among \he inhabitants oC 

c2 
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the sea-ports, is judging from an improper sample. 
The people of the trading towns may be rich and 
InxarioiMy while the country possesses all the nr- 
tnes that tend to promote happiness and pnUic 
prosperity. Those towns are not much re^urded 
by tlie country ; they are hardly considered as an 
essential part of the states ; and the experience of 
the last war has shown, that their being in the pos- 
session of the enemy did not necessarily draw on 
the subjection of the country, which bravely cond- 
Qued to maintain its freedom and independence 
notwithstanding. 

It has been computed by some political arith- 
meticiany that if every man and woman would 
work for four hours each day on something useful, 
that labour would produce sufficient to procure all 
the necessaries and comforts of life, want and mi- 
sery would be banished out of the world, and the 
rest of the twenty-fpur hours might be Idsure and 
pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery ? 
It is the employment of men and women in wovts 
that produce neither the necessaries nor conve- 
niences of life, who, with those who do nothing, 
consume necessaries raised by the laborious. To 
explain this : 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by la- 
bour from the earth and waters, I have land, and 
raise corn. With this, if I feed a family that does 
nothing, my corn will be consumed, and at the end 
of the year I shall be no richer than I was at the 
beginning. But if, while I feed them, I employ 
them, some in spinning, oxIh^t^ \i\ making bricks, 
&c. for bnildingy the v«iiuft oi isi^ cottk-w^Xfc^- 
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ested and remain with me, and at the end of the 
«ar we may all be better clothed and better lodged, 
ind if, instead of employing a man I feed in making 
iricks, I employ him in fiddling for me, the com 
le eats is gone, and no part of his manafactnre re- 
naius to augment the wealth and convenience of 
he family: 1 shall therefore be the poorer for 
JiU fiddling man, unless the rest of my family work 
aore, or eat less, to make np the deficiency he oc- 
casions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions em- 
iloyed in doing nothing, or in something that 
imounts to nothing, when the necessaries and con- 
renienoes of life are in question. What is the bulk 
if commerce, for which we fight and destroy each 
9ther, but the toil of millions for superfluities, to 
the great hazard and loss of many lives, by the con- 
itaut dangers of the sea? How much labour is 
spent in bnilding and fitting great ships, to go to 
China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to the West 
Indies for sugar, to America for tobacco ? These 
things cannot be called the necessaries of life, 
for our ancestors lived very comfortably without 
them. , 

A question may be asked : could all these people 
DOW employed in raising, making, or carrying su- 
perfluities, be subsisted by ndsing necessaries ? I 
think they might. The world is large, and a great 
part of it still uncultivated. Many hundred mil- 
lions of acres in Asia, Africa, and America, are still 
in a forest, and a great deal ejen in Europe. On a 
hundred acres of this forest a man mi^ht Imca^^^ 
lubstantiaJ farmer; and a Yrandx^^ \Xtf3raAasA\&K^<k 
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employed iu clearing each his hundred acres, ^ 
hardly brighten a spot big enough to be visible 
the moon, unless with Herschel's telescope ; s 
are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect, that, 
the whole, the quantity of industry and pru 
among mankind exceeds the quantity of idJ 
and folly. Hence the increase of good buil< 
farms cultivated, and populous cities filled 
wealth, all over Europe, which a few ages 
were only to be found on the coast of the Me 
ranean; and this notwithstanding the mad 
continually raging, by which are often destro; 
one year the works of many years' peace : 8< 
we may hope the luxury of a few merchants < 
coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end thit 
rambling letter. Almost all the parts of our 1 
require some expense. The feet demand i 
the legs stockings; the rest of the body clot 
and the belly a good deal of victuals. Our 
though exceedingly useful, ask, when reaso 
only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which 
not much impair our finances. But the e 
other people are the eyes that ruin us. If f 
myself were blind, I should want neithe 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 
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ON SMUGGLING, AND ITS VARIOUS SPE- ' 

CIES. 

To the Editor of the London Chronicle, 

SIR, Nov. 24, 176r. 

There are many people that would be thongbt, 
and even think tlicmselves, honest men, who fail 
nevertheless in particular points of honesty ; devi- 
ating from that character sometimes by the preva- 
lence of mode or custom, and sometimes through 
mere inattention; so that i\\t\v Jtonesty is partial 
only, and not general or universal. Thus one, who 
would scorn to over- reach you in a bargain, shall 
make no scruple of tricking you a little now and 
then at cards ; another, that plays with the utmost 
fairness, shall, with great freedom, cheat you in the 
sale of a horse. But there is no kind of dishonesty, 
into which otherwise good people more easily and 
frequently fall, than that of defrauding government 
of its revenues by smuggling, when they have an 
opportunity, or encouraging smugglers by buying 
their goods. 

I fell into these reflections the other day, oi^ 
hearing two gentlemen of reputation discoursing 
about a small estate, which one of them was in- 
clined to sell, and the other to buy; when the 
seller, in recommending the place, remarked, that 
its situation was very advantageous on this account; 
that, being on the sea-coast in a smuggling country, 
one had frequent opportunities of buying many of 
the expensive articles used in a family (such aa tfia^^ 
coffee, chocolate, brandy, w\nes, ca^wiXmc^^'^^'osa'S'^ 
Jaces, FrcDch silks, and all Ulndft ol VEk^NS* ^^5«^v^ 
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20, 30, and iii some articles 50 per cent, cheaper 
than they could be had ui the more Interior parts, of 
traders that paid dnty. The other honest gentleman 
allowed this to be an advantage, but insisted that 
the seller, in the advanced price he demanded on 
that account, rated the advantage much above its 
value : and neither of them seemed to think deal- 
ing with smugglers a practice that an honest man 
(provided he got his goods cheap) had the least 
reason to be ashamed of. 

At a time when the load of oar pnblic debt, and 
the heavy expense of msuntaining onr fleets and 
armies to be ready for onr defence on occasion, 
makes it necessary, not only to continue old taxes, 
but often to look out for new ones, perhaps it may 
not be unuseful to state this matter in a light that 
few seem to have considered it in. 

The people of Great Britsdn, under the happy 
constitution of this country, have a privilege few 
other countries enjoy ; that of choosing the third 
branch of the legislature, which .branch has alone 
the power of regulating thdr taxes. Now when- 
ever the government finds it necessary for the com- 
mon benefit,, advantage, and safety of the nation, 
for the security of our liberties, property, religion, 
ijOid every thing that is dear to us, that certain sums 
shall be yearly raised by taxes, duties, &c. and paid 
into the public treasury, thence to be dispensed by 
government for those purposes; ought not every 
honest man freely and willingly to pay his just pro- 
]K)rtion of this necessary expense ?^ Can he pos- 
jiUy preserve a right to that character, if, by any 
fraud, stratagem, or coiiUVv^Tic^, \a 'qs^VA^ tJliat 
payincDt in whole or itv v^^^^ 
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What should we think of a compaoioo, who^ hav- 
ing supped with his friends at a tavern, and partaken 
equally of the joys of the evening with the rest of xtB, 
would nevertheless contrive by some artifice to shift 
hlii share of the reckoning upon others, in order to 
go off scot-free ? If a man who practised this would, 
when detected, be deemed and called a scoundrel, 
what ought he to be called, who can enjoy all the 
inestimably benefits of public society, and yet by 
smuggling, or dealing with smugglers, contrive to 
evade paying his just share of the expense, as settled 
by his own representatives in parliament ; and wrongi-^ 
fully throw it upon his honeste];, and perhaps much 
poorer neighbours ? He win perhaps be ready to tell 
me, that he does not wrong his neighbours; be 
scorns the imputation ; he only cheats the king a 
tittle, who Is very able to bear it. This however is 
a mistake. The public treasure is the treasure of 
the nation, to be applied to national purposes. And 
when a duty is laid for a particular public and ne- 
cessary purpose, if, through smuggling, that duty 
falls short of raising the sum required, and other 
duties must therefore be laid to make up the defi- 
ciency, all the additional sum laid by the new duties, . 
and paid by other people, though it should amount 
to no more than a halfpenny or a farthing per head, 
is so much actually piclied out of the pockets of those 
other people by the smugglers, and their abettors 
and enconragers. Are they then any better or .other 
than pickpockets? and what mean, low, rascally 
pickpockets most those be, that can pick pockets for 
halfpence and for fiurtbings ! 

I would not, however, be «\ivv^%>^^^ ^^^^^\i^ 
wJMt I bare Just 8idd> lYiat cYke«X\\x% \^i^ Vca%>^ '" 
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less offence against honesty than cheating the pub* 
lie. The kiug and the public in this case are dif- 
ferent names for the same thing ; but if we consider 
the king distinctly, it will not lessen the crime : it 
is no justification of a robbery, that the person robbed 
was rich and able to bear it. The liing has as much 
right to justice as the meanest of his subjects ; and 
as he is truly the common /aMer of his people, those 
that rob him fall under the Scripture wo, pro- 
nounced against the son that robbelh his father, and 
saith it is no sin. 

Mean as this practice is, do we not daily see 
people of character and fortune engaged in it for 
trifling advantages to themselves? — Is any lady 
ashamed to request of a gentleman of her acquaint- 
ance, that when he returns from abroad, he would 
smuggle her home a piece of silk or lace from France 
or Flanders ? Is any gentleman ashamed to under- 
take and execute the commission? — Not in the 
least. They will talk of it freely, even before others 
w))ose pockets they are thus contriving to pick by 
this piece of knavery. 

Among other branches of the revenue, that of the 
potit-office is, by a late law, appropriated to the dis- 
charge of our public debt, to defray the expenses of 
the state. None but members of parliament, and a 
few public officers, have now a right to avoid by a 
frank the payment of postage. When any letter not 
written bytheui, or on their bui^iuess, is franked by 
any of them, it is a huit to the revenue, an injury 
which they must bow take the pains to conceal by 
wcitiug the whole superscription themselves^ And 
yet such is our \usens\\>U\i^ to justice in this parti- 
cular^ that nothing w mot^ c.o\sivaa\i 'Cwasi. \a irj^ 
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even in a reputable company, a very honest gentle- 
man or lady declare his or her intention to cheat the 
nation of three- pence by a frank, and without blush- 
ing, apply to one of the very legislators themselves, 
with a modest request that he would be pleased to 
become an accomplice in the crime, and assist in the 
perpetration. 

There are those, who by these, practices tak^ a 
great deal in a year out of the public purse, and pat 
the money into their own private pockets. If, pass- 
ing through a room where public treasure is depo- 
sited, a man takes the opportunity of clandestinely 
pocketing and carrying off a guinea, is he not tiiily 
and properly a thief? And if another evades paying 
into the treasury a guinea he ought to pay in, and 
applies it to his own use, when he knows it belongs 
to the public as much as that which has been paid 
in, what difference is tliere in the nature of the 
crime, or the baseness of committing it ? 

Some laws make the receiving of stolen good^i 
equally penal with stealing, and upon this principle ; 
that if there were no receivers, there would be few 
thieves. Our proverb too says truly, that the re- 
ceiver is as bad as the thief. By the same reasoning, 
as there would be few smugglers, if there were none 
who knowingly encouraged them by buying their 
goods, we may say, that the encouragers of smug- 
gling are as bad as the smugglers ; and that, as 
smugglers are a kind of thieves, both equally de- 
serve the punishmeiits of thievery. 

In this view of wronging the revenue, what must 
we think of those who can evade paying for their 
wheels and their plate, iu defv?iwce olVaw "koA-V^^- 
th!e, and yet decialai against cott\x\jiC\o\i«cA'^^^''^*^ 
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tiou, as if their own hands and hearts were pore ind 
unsullied ? The Americans offend us grievously, 
when, contrary to our laws, they smuggle goods 
into their own country : and yet they had no band 
in making those laws. I do not however pretend 
from thence to justify them : but I think the of- 
fence much greater in those who either directly or 
indirectly have been concerned in making the very 
laws they break : and when I hear them ezdum- 
ing against the Americans ; and for every little i»« 
fringement of the acts of trade, or obstruction g^veu 
by a petty mob to an officer ef our customs in that 
country, calling for vengeance against the whole 
people as rebels and traitors, I cannot help think- 
ing-there are still those in the world who can $ee a 
mote in their brothefs eye, while they do not discern 
a beam in their owni and that the old saying is as 
true now as ever it was, one man may better steal a 
horse than another look over the hedge, 

B. R 

OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

By the original law of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de- 
grees, it admittefi slaveiy instead of death : a farther 
step was the exchange of prisoners instead ef sla* 
very : another, to respect more the property of pri- 
vate persons under conquest, and be content with 
acquired dominion. Why should not this law of na- 
lious go on improving? Ages have intervened be- 
tween its several steps : but as knowledge of late 
increases rapidly, why should not those 8tep« be 
quickened ? Why should it not be i^greed tm^ as t^. 
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future law of nations^.thtit in any war hereafter the 
following description of men should be undisturbed, 
have the protection of both sides, and be permitted 
to follow their employments in security ? viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they. labour 
for the subsistence of mankind. 

2* Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who 
accommodate different nations by communicating 
and exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of 
life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working 
In open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies should be unmolested — ^they ought to be as- 
sisted. It is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to 
it, should be diminished. If rainue be abolished, 
one of the encouragements to war is taken away; 
and peace therefore more likely to continue and be 
lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high 
seas— a remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may 
be accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is 
far from being profitable to all engaged in it, or to 
the nation that authorises it. In the beginning of a 
war, some rich ships are surprised and taken. This 
encourages the first adventurers to fit out more 
.armed vessels, and many others to do the same. 
But the enemy at the same time become more care- 
ful, arm their merchant ships better, and render 
them not so easy to be taken : they go also more 
wider the protection of ^avo^f^. 'TViN»»vi\siifc'^ 
j^vateeiv to take tbem«xem\i!^\\^^^tc^t^^'^ 



of gnofia taken. 

Then, tliere is tlie nalionut loss of all thi 
of 90 many men during the time [hey hare b 
ployed in robbing, who besides spend wliet 
In riot, dniDkenncts, and debauchery, lose tl 
bits of industry, are rarely fit far any sober 1 
after a peace, and serre only to increase the 
of highwaymen and bousebreakera. Even 
dertakeru, who have been fortunate, are by 
wealth led iuto expensive living, the habit o 
eoatinnes when the means of supporting 1 
and filially ruins them : a just punishment 1 
having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined nianj 
iutioceut traders and tlieic families, whose SI 
was employed in serving the commoa iai 
maokiDd. 
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all liglit for the defence of the whole, that is equal, 
and may therefore be just. But if they should say. 
Let ABC and D go out and fight for us, while we 
stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be just. 

Jb. ** Employ.** — If you please. The word signi« 
fies engaging a man to work for me, by offering him 
such wages as are sufficient to induce him to prefer 
my service. This is very different from compelling 
liim to work on such terms as I think proper. 

lb, " This service and employment, &c." — ^These 
are false facts. His employments and service are 
not the same. — Under the merchant he goes in an 
unarmed vessel, not obliged to fight, but to trans- 
port merchandize ; in the king's service he is obtiged 
to fight, and to hiizard all the dangers of battle. 
Sickness on board of king's ships is also more com- 
mon and more mortal. The merchant's service top 
he can quit at the end of the voyage, not the king's. 
Also, the merchant's wages are much higher. 

lb. ** I am very sensible, &c." — Here are two 
things put in comparison that are. not comparable ; 
viz. injury to seamen, and inconvenience to tra4e. 
Inconvenience to the whole trade of a nation will 
not justify injustice to a single seaman. . If the trade 
would suffer without his service, it is able, and ought 
lo be willing, to offer him such wages as may induce 
him to a£fbrd his. service voluntarily. 

Page 159. *' Private mischief must be borne with 
patience, for preventing a national calamity." — 
Where is this maxim in law and good policy to be 
found ? And how can that be a maxim, which is not 
consistent with common bense^ \l xV^ m^vocL\sj&^ 
been, that private miscluefSjYiYaO^ "^x^^^^^"^"^^" 
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tional calamity, ought to be generouslyLcompensated 
by the nation, one might understand it : bat that 
sach prirate miscfaiefo are only to be borne with pa- 
tience, is absurd. 

lb. " Tlie expedient, &c. And, &c." (Para- 
graphs 2 and 3). — ^Fwenty ineffectnal or Inconvenient 
schemes will not Justify one that is unjust. 

lb. " Upon the foot of, &c.** — ^Your reasoning, in- 
deed, nice a lie, stands but upon one/ooi, truth upon 
two. 

Page 160. " Full wages." — Probably the same 
they had in the merchant's service. 

Page 174. **1 hardly admit, &c." (Paragraphs). 
—When this author speaks of impressing, page 158, 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much as 
possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only 
suffering a ** hardship" (as he tenderly calls it) io 
some " particular cases,** only, and he places against 
this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade 
of the itingdom. — But if, as he supposes is often the 
case, the sailor who is pressed, and obliged to serve 
for the defence of trade, at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings a month, could get three pounds fifteen 
shillings in the merchant's service, you take from 
him fifty shillings a month ; and if yon have a 
100,000 in your service, you rob this honest indus- 
trious part of society and their poor fomilies of 
250,000/. per month, or three millions a year, and 
at the same time oblige them to hazard their lives 
in fighting for the defence of your trade, to the de» 
fence of which all ought indeed to contribute (and 
sailors among the rest) in proportion to their profits 
b/ it : but th\s tViree m\\\\Qiw^ \% x&nt^ V^cAxixWLt 
tfhare^ if they did nol i?«j ^\xVi v^^ea ^Ktwso^-vXs^ 
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when you force that, methioks yon shoald excase 
the other. 

But it may be said, to give the kiug's seamen mer- 
chant's wages would cost the nation too much, and 
call for more taxes, llie question then will amount 
to this : whether it be just in a community, that the 
richer part should compel the poorer to tight in de- 
fence of them and their properties, for such wage» 
as they think fit to allow, and pnnish them if they 
refuse ? Our author tells us that it is " legal.** 1 
have not law enough to dispute his anthorities, but 
I cannot persuade myself that it is equitable. I will, 
however, own for the present, that it may be lawful 
when necessary; but then I contend, that it majrbe 
vsed so as to produce the same good effects, the pub- 
lic security, without doing so much intolerable in- 
justice as attends the impressing common seamen.— 
In order to be better understood, I would premise 
two things : first, that voluntary seamen may be had 
Tor the service, if they were sufficiently paid. The 
proof is, that to serve in the same ship, and incur 
the same dangers, yon have no occasion to impress 
captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midship, 
men, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but 
that the profits of their places, or the emoluments 
expected, are sufficient inducements? The busi- 
ness then is, to find money, by impressing, sufficient 
to make the s^lors all volunteers, as well as their 
officers, and this without any fresh burthen upon 
tr^e. — ^The second of my premises is^ that twenty, 
five shillings a mouthy with his share of the siUt 
beef, pork, and peas-podding, being found sufficient 
for the subsistence of a bird*wot^VGk%^R»>'CG>'^^«^ 
wiUccrUdnlf be aa for a vodenXan wiViri^ «^ ^ffw^ 
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tlenian. I would then propose to form a ti 
out of which eocouragements to seamen sb 
paid. To fill this treasury, I would impress 
ber of civil officers, who at present have gre 
ries, oblige them to serve in their respectiv 
for twenty-five shillings a month, with theii 
of mess provisions, and throw the rest of thf 
ries into the seamen's treasury. If such s 
warrant were given me to execute, the first 
press should be a recorder of Bristol, or a A 
tice Foster, because I might have need of hi 
ing example, to show how much impressinj 
to be borne with ; for he would certainly fit 
though to be re4uced to twenty-five shU 
month might be a '' private mitchief,** yi 
agreeably to his maxim of law and good p< 
** ought to be borne mth patience,** for prevf 
national calamity. ^Jlien I would press the 
the judges ; and, opening the red book, ] 
press every civil officer of government from 
year salary, up to 50,000/. which would 
an immense sum into our treasury : and the 
tlemen could not complain, since they would 
twenty- five shillings a month, and their r 
and this without being obliged to fight. L 
think I would impress * * * 

ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE 
TICE OF PRIVATEERING. 

To Ber^amin F'aughan, Esq, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, March If 

Among the pamphlel&^oMl^Xel^ sent me, w 
entitled Thoughts ou¥iis&c:^\\^^ ^ml^xSka* ^s 
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for that, I send you a French one on the same sub- 
ject, ** Observations couceruaDt 1* execution de 1' ar- 
ticle II de la declaration sur le vol." They are both 
Eiddressed to the judges, but written, as you will see, 
in a very different spirit. The English author is for 
bBDgiDg all thieves ; the Frenchman is for propor- 
tk>ning punishments to offences. 

If wc really believe, as we profess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of 
iivine wisdom, infinitely superior to human ; on 
virbat principles do we ordain death as the punish- 
ment of an offence, which, according to that law> 
nras only to be punished by a restitution of fourfold ? 
Fo put a man to death for an offence which does 
lot deserve death, is it not a murder? And, as the 
French writer says. Doit on punir un delit conire Im 
wfifUpar un crime contre la nature? 

Baperfiuous property is the creature of jsociety. 
Siimple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the 
>roperty that was merely necessary. The savage's 
low, his hatchet, and his coat of skins, were suffir 
riently secured, without law, by the fear of personal 
"esentment and retaliation. When, by virtue of the 
urst laws, part of the society accumulated, wealth 
«d grew powerful, they enacted others more se- 
vere, and would protect their property at the ex* 
lense of humanity. This was abusing their power, 
md commencing a tyranny. If a savage, before he 
Entered into society, had been told, — " Your neigh* 
Kmr, by this means, may become owner of a bun- 
Ired deer; but if your brother, or your son, or. 
onrself, having no deer of yonr own, and being 
inngry, should kill one, an infamous death must be 
he consequence :" he would probably have pre* 

VOL. II. D 
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ferred his liberty, and his common right of km 
any deer, to all the advantages of society that mi| 
be proposed to him. 

' That it is better a hundred gnilty persons sho 
escape than that one innocent person should snl 
Is a maxim that has been long and generally 
proved ; never, that I know of, controverted. E 
the sanguinary author of the " Though ts" agrees t( 
adding well, " that the very thought of ir^ured 
nocence, and much more that of njfering innocei 
must awaken all our tenderest and most com| 
sionate feelings, and at the same time raise 
highest indignation against the instruments ol 
But," he adds, " there is uo danger of eifi 
flrom a strict adherence to the laVvs.** — Really 
it then Impossible to make an unjust law ? and if 
law itself be unjust, may it not be the very ** Snsi 
ment" which ought " to raise the author's 
every body's highest indignation ?" L see, in 
last newspapers from London, that a woman is 
pitally convicted at the Old Bsdiey, for priva 
stealing out of a shop some gauze, value fdiirt 
shillings and three- pence: is there any proporl 
between the injury done by a theft, value fourt 
shillings and threepence, and the punishment 
human creature, by death, on a gibbet ? Might 
that woman, by her labour, have made the repi 
tion ordained by Ood, in paying fourfold ? Is noi 
punishment, inflicted beyond the merit of the 
fence, so much punishment of innocence ? In 
light, how vase is the annual quantity, of not < 
i/lfared, but tuffering innocence, in almost all 
cfriiized states of E.utoi^e\ 
But it seems to Uave \yee\i VJanxx^x ^'•x^Ct&a 
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j»f innocence may be pnnisbed by way of jfreveniing 
crimes. I have read, indeed, of a cruel Turk in 
Barbary, who, whenever he bought a new ChrisUan 
■lave, ordered him immediately to be hung up by the 
legs, and to receive a hundred blows of a cudgel on 
the 8ole9 of his feet, that the serere sense of the 
ponishmeut, and fear of incurnug it thereafter, 
might prevent the faults that should merit it. Our 
author himself would hardly approve entirely of this 
Turk's conduct in the government of slaves ; and 
yet he appears to recommend something like it fo^ 
the government of English subjects, when he ap- 
plauds the repl/'of judge Burnet to the convict 
horse-stealer ; who, being asked what be had to say 
why judgment of death should not pass against him, 
and answering, that it was hard to hang a man for 
m*lg stealing a horse, was told by the judge, *' Man, 
thou art not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, 
bat that horses may not be stolen." The man's an* 
swer, if candidly examined, will, I imagine, appear 
leasonable, as beiug founded on the eternal princi- 
l^c of justice and iequity, that punishments should be 
proportioned to offences ; and the judge's reply bra- 
tal and unreasonable, though the writer " wishes 
ail judges to carry it with them whenever they go 
the circuit, and to bear it in their minds, as coo* 
taiuing a wise reason for all the penal statutes 
which they are called upon to put in execution. It 
at once illustrates," says he, '' the true grounds and 
seasons of all capital punishments 'whatsoever ; 
namely, that every man's property, as well as his 
Ufe» may be held sacred and inviolate.'' Is thecft 
then no difference in value YietYieeu \kov«cV) ^^^ 
jiA/ Ifi think it right thai the cnin^ ^ m>s^x 
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should be punished with death, not only as an equal 
punishment of the crime, but to prevent other miuv 
ders, does it follow that I mast approve of infllctfaig 
the same ponishment for a little invasion on my 
property by theft ? If I am not myself so barbarouii 
so bloody-mindedy and revengeful, as to kill a fei- 
low-creatnre for stealing from me foarteen shiUiogB 
and threepence, how can I approve of a law that 
does it ? Montesquieu, who was himself a judge, 
endeavours to impress other maxims. He most 
have known what humane judges feel on such occa- 
sions, and what the effects of those feelings ; and, 
so far from thinking that severe and excessive p»> 
uishmeuts prevent crimes, he asserts, as quoted by 
our Freuch writer, that 

" VatrocUi det hue en empiche fexicuikm, 

" Lorsque la peine est tant meeurey on eei sowem 
oblige de hti prifirer Vimpuniti, 

" La cauae de tout lee rel&chemenivient de rimpU' 
niit dee Crimea , et non de la moderation dee peimet!* 

It is said by those who know Europe generaUy, 
that there are more thefts committed and punished 
annually in England, than in all the other uatiooa 
put together. If this be so, there must be a cause 
or causes for such deprarity in our common people. 
May not one be the deficiency of justice and mondity 
in our national government, manifested in our op- 
pressive conduct to subjects, and unjust wars on our 
ndghboors ? View the long- persisted in , unjust, mo- 
nopolizing treatment of Ireland, at length ackooi^- 
ledged! View the plundering government exer- 
cised by our merchants in the Indies ; the confis- 
catiog war made n^oa x\i<& Kt^crvtsaok cK^'<&\KA*^sBd, 
10 say nothing oi tViote wpon ¥tm«» vA. Ve^i^ 
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view the late war upon Holland, which was seen by 
impartiaL.£urope in no other light than that of a 
war of rapine and pillage ; the hopes of an immense 
and easy prey being its only apparent, and probably 
its true and real motive and encouragement. Jnfh 
tice is as strictly due between ueighboar nations as 
b^ween neighbour citizens. A highwayman is as 
much a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when 
single : and a nation, that makes an unjust war, is 
only a great gang. After employing your people in 
robbing the Dutch, strange is it, that being put out 
of that employ by peace, they still continue robbing, 
and rob one another? Piraterie, as the French 
eali it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the 
English nation, at home and abraad, wherever set* 
tied. No less than seven hundred privateers were, 
it is said, commissioned in the last war ! These 
were fitted out by merchants, to prey upon other 
merchants, who had never done them any injury. 
Is there probably any one of those privateering 
merchants of London, who were so ready to rob the 
merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily 
plunder another London merchant of the next street, 
if he could do it with the same impunity? The 
avidity, the alieni appeiens, is the same ; it is the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. 
How then can a nation which, among the honestest 
of its people, has so many thieves by inclination, 
and whose government encouraged and commis- 
sioned no less than seven hundred gangs of robbers ; 
how can such a nation have the face to condemn 
Ihe crime in individuals, and hang up twi^ut^ oC 
them in a morning ? It natUTa\V| \«xa c«fc v^ '**^"^ 
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plained, that in the night somebodj had taken hk 
buckles out of his shoes. « What, the devil !" siyi 
another, " hare we then thiwet amongst ns ? It 
mast not be suffered. Let us search out the rogw 
and pump him to death." . 

There is, however, one late instance of Rn£Bg^ 
merchant who will not profit bj such ill-gottei 
gsUn. He was, it seems, part owner of a ishi] 
which the other owners tliougbt fit to employ as i 
letter of marque, and which took a number o 
Frendi prizes. The booty Iwing shared, he ha 
now an anient here inquiring, by an advertisemeo 
In the Gazette, for those who suffered the loss, ii 
order to make them, as for as in him lies, restita 
tion. This conscientious man is a Quaker. Tbi 
Scotch Presbyterians were formerly as teiider ; fo 
there is still extant an ordinance of the town 
coondl of Edinburgh, made soon after the refomui 
tion, ** forbidding the purchase of prize goods, na 
der pain of losing the freedom of the burgh ft 
ever, with other punishment at the will of the mi 
gistrate ; the practice of making prizes being con 
trary to good conscience, and the rule of treado 
Christian brethren as we would wish to be treated 
and such goods are not io be sold by any godly mi 
taiihm this burgh" The race of these godly me 
in Scotland is probably extinct, or their prindpk 
abandoned; since, as far as that nation had a Imn 
in promoting the war against the colonies, prizi 
and confiscations are believed to have bees a eoi 
sidehible motive. 

It has been for some time a generally recdic 
opinion that a military man is not to inquire wbi 
tber 8 war be just or adjust: he is to execute hi 
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orders. All princes who are disposed to beeome 
tyrants must probably approve of this opinion^ aid 
be willing to establish it : bat is it not a dangerous 
one ? since, on that principle, if the tyrant com* 
mands his army to attack and destroy, not only an 
unofiending neighbonr nation, but even his own 
sut^ects, the army Is bound to obey* A negro 
slave, ia onr colonies, being commanded by his 
master to rob or murder a neighbour, or do any 
other Immoral act, may refuse, and the magistrat€h 
will protect him in his reAisoU The slavery then 
o( a soldier is worse than that of a negro 1 A •coo*, 
scieatious officer, if not restrained by the appre- 
hension of its being imputed to another cause, 
may indeed resign, rather than be employed in an 
unjust war; but the private men are slaves for life { 
and they are perhaps incapable of judging for them* 
selves. We can only lament their fJEite : and still 
more that of a sailor, who is often dragged by force 
from his honest occupation, and compelled to im- 
brue his hands in, perhaps, innocent biood. But 
methinks it weil behoves merchants (men more en* 
lightened by their education, and perfectly free from 
any such force or obligation) to consider well of 
the justice of a war, before they voluntarily engage, 
a gang of ruffians to attack their fellow* merchants 
of a neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their 
|ir«4>erty, and perhaps ruin them and their fomilies. 
If they yield it ; or to- wound, maim, or murder 
tliem, if ihc^y endeavour to defend it. Yet these 
things are done by Christian merchants, whether a 
war is just or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on 
both sides. They are done by English and American 
mercbants, who, nevertheless, comphiin of private 
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theft, and haog by dozens the thieves they Ibaie 
taught by their own esnmple. 

It is high time, for the salce of humanity, that a 
stop were pat to this enormity. The United States 
of America, thongh better situated than any Euro- 
pean nation to malce profit by privateering (most of 
the trade of Enrope with the West Indies passing 
before their doors) are, as far as in them lies, en* 
dearouring to abolish the practice, by offering, in 
all their treaties with other powers, an article, en- 
gaging solemnly, that in case of fntnre war, no pri- 
vateer shall be commissioned on either side ; and 
that unarmed merchant ships, on both sides, itaJl 
pnrsne their voyage unmolested. This will be a 
happy improvement of the law of nations. The hu- 
mane and the Just cannot but wish general success 
to the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 

I am, my dear friend, ever yours, 

B. Frankun. 

ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Readino in the newspapers the speech of Mr. 
Jackson in congress, against meddling with the af- 
fair of slavery, or attempting to mend the condition 
of slaves, it put me in mind of a similar speech, 
made about one hundred years since, by Sidi Mehe- 
met Ibrahim, a member of the divan of Algiers, 
which may be seen in Martin's account of his con- 
sulship, 1687. It was against granting the petition 
of the sect called erika, or purists, who prayed for 
the abolition of piracy and slavery, as being unjust. 
Mr. Jackson does not quote it ; perhaps he has not 



I 
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seen it. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are to 
be found in his eloquent speech, it maj only show 
that men's interests operate, and are operated on, 
with surprising similarity, in all conntries and cli- 
mates, whenever they aire under similar dream* 
stances. The African speech, as translated. Is as 
follows : 

'* Alia Bismillah, &c. God is great, and Mahomet 
is his prophet. 

' " Have these eriica considered the consequences 
of granting their petition ? If we cease our cruises 
against the Christians, how shall we be furnished 
with the commodities their countries produce, an^ 
which are so necessary for us ? If we forbear to 
moke slaves of their people, who, in this hot cU* 
mate, ^re to cultivate our lands ? Who are to per- 
form the common labours of our city and of our 
families ? Must we not then be our own slaves? 
And is thei£^ot more compassion and more favour 
due to us Mussulmen than to those Christian 
dogs ? We have now above fifty thousand slaves in 
and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by 
jfresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be gradually 
annihilated. If, then, we cease taking and plnn* 
dering the infidel ships, and making slaves of the 
seaonen and passengers, our lauds will become of no 
value, for want of cultivation ; the rents of houses 
in the city will sink one half ; and the revenues of 
government, arising from the share of prises, must 
be totally destroyed. And for what ? T6 gratUy 
the whim of a whimi^cal sect, who would' have vs 
not only forl>ear making more slaives, but even 
manumit those we have. But who is to Indemnl^ 
their masters for the loss ? Will the sute do it ? 
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Is oar treasury sufficient? Will the erika do it? 
Can they do it ? Or would they, to do what they 
think justiee to the slaves, do a greater injustice to 
the owners ? And if we set our slaves free, what 
is to be done with then> ? Few of them will return 
to their native countries : they know too well the 
greater hardships they must there be subject tS. 
They will not embrace onr holy religion ; they will 
not adopt our manners : our people will not pollnfe 
themselves by intermarrying with them. Must we 
mdntaiii them as beggars in our streets ; or snflRnr 
our properties to be the prey of their pillage ? for 
men accustomed to slavery will not work for a live- 
lihood, when not compelled. And what is there M 
pitiable in their present condition ? Were they not 
slavss in their own countries ? Are not Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and the Italian states, governed by 
despots, who hold all their subjects io slavery, 
without exception ? Even England treats her sailon 
as slaves ; for they are, whenever the governmeat 
pleases, seized and confined in ships of war, con- 
demned not only to work, but to fight for small 
wages, or a mere subsistence, not better than our 
Hiaves are allowed by us. Is tbeir condition then 
made worse by their falling into our hands ? No : 
they have only exchanged one slavery for another ; 
and I may say a better : for here they are brought 
into a laud where the sun of Islamism gives fDrth itfl 
light, and shines in full splendour, and they have an 
opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the true doctrine, and thereby saving their immortal 
souls. Those who remun at home have not that 
happiness. Sending the . slaves home then would 
be sending them out of light into darkness. 
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** I repeat the qaestion, what is to be done^ 
with them ? I have heard it suggested, that thef 
may be planted iu the wilderness, where there is 
plenty of land for them to subsist on, and where 
they may flourish as a free state. But they are, I 
doabt, too little disposed to labour without com* 
imlsiou, as well as too ignorant to establish good 
government : and the wild Arabs would soon molest 
and destroy, or again enslave them. While servin^f 
us, we take care to provide them with every thing, 
and they are treated with humanity. The labourers 
iu their own countries are, as I am informed, worse 
fed, lodged, and clothed : -the condition of most of 
them is therefore already mended, and requires no 
farther improvement. Here their lives are in safety^ 
They are not liable to be impressed for soldiers, 
and forced to cut one another's Christian throats, 
as in the wars of their own countries. If some of 
the religious mad bigots who now tease ns with 
their silly petitions, have, in a fit of blind zeal, freed 
their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not hu- 
manity, that moved them to the action ; it was from 
the conscious burthen of a load of sins, and hope, 
from the supposed merits of so good a work, to be 
excused from damnation. How grossly are they 
mistaken, in imagining slavery to be disavowed by 
the Alcoran ! Are not the two precepts, (to quote 
no more) ' Majiters, treat your slaves with kindness 
—Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and 
^elity,' clear proofs to the contrary ? Nor can the 
plundering of infidels be in that sacred book foriild- 
den ; since it is well known fron^ it, that God hai 
given the world, and all that it contains^ to hU 
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faithful Massulmen, who are to enjoy it 
fiMt as they can conquer it. Let ni th 
acre of this detestable proposition — the 
sion of Christian slaves; the adopUoi 
wovldy by depreciating onr lands and I 
thereby depriring so many good citize 
properties, create universal discontent, a 
insurrections, to the endangering of 9 
and producing general confusion. I h 
fore, no donbt that this wise council wll 
comfort and happiness of a whole nation 
lievers to the whim of a few erika, s 
i'i their petition." 

! . '. The result was, as Martin tells ns, thi 

I , i came to this resolution — *' That the do 

the plundering and enslaving the Chris' 



I 
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;j'^-! ■ ' just, is at best problematical 1 but that i 

.' ; j ^ terest of this state to continue the practi 

J '■ . therefore, let the petition be rejected." 

-' • rejected accordingly. 

I And since like motives are apt to proi 

minds of men like opinions and resolv 
we not venture to predict, from this ac 
the petitions to the pzirliament of Englai 
Ushing the slave trade, to bay nothing of 
latures, and the debates upon them, y 
. i similar conclusion ? 

His 
... M««h^,W. 

I I 4 
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ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT OF 
JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA,— Vii, 
THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

Power o/thh Court. 

It may receive and promulgate accusations of alt 
kinds, agunst all persons, and characters among tbe 
citizens of the state, and even against all inferior 
courts; and may judge, sentence, and condemn to 
in&my, not only private individuals, but public bo* 
dies, &c.tvith or without inquiry or bearing, at the 
court's discretion. . ^ 

In whose Fatfour, or for whose Emolument this Conrt 

is established. 

In favour of about one citizen in five hundred, 
who, by education, or practice in scribbling, lias 
acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and con^ 
structioii,so as to bear printing; or who is possessed 
of a press and a few types. This five hundredth part 
of the citizens have the privilege of accusing and . 
abusing the other four hundred and ninety-nine 
parts at their pleasure ; or they may hire out their 
pens and press to others, for that purpose. 

Practice of this Court, 

^ It is not governed by any of the rules of the com<« 
mon courts of law. The accused is allowed no graii4 
jury to judge of the truth of the accusation before 
it is publicly made; nor is the name of the accnset 



made known to bim ; nor has he ao opporta 
coHfronliag the witnessea s^dM him ; for t) 
kept Id the dark, as io the Spaniah court of 
eilion. Nor is there any petty Jnry of hU 
ewora to try the troth of the charges. Th 
ceediDgs are also sometimes so rapid, that 
De$t good cilizea may lind. himself sndden 
nnespeciedlf accused, and in the same n 
Judged aud coademiied, and seotence proa 
agunst him, that he is a rogue attd a Tilluc 
If an officer of this court receivei the BligblM 
for misconduct in ihii his office, he cl^mi 
diately the rights of a free citizen by the co 
. tioti, aod demauds to Iidow his accmier, to o 
the witnesses, aud (o bare a iair trial by a 
bis peers. 

Foandatiott e/ U* AuthorUf. 

It Is said to be foouded on an artlcie in tl 
Gonstitutitm, which establishes the liberty 
)iresa — a liberty which every Peuusyivaotat) 
fight and die for ; thoagh fev at us, 1 belieT 
distinct ideas of its nature aud extent. It 
indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the pre 
felons have, by the commou iawofEogland, 
conrictiDi^ — that is, to be either pressed t 
or hanged. If, by the liberty of the prei 
understood merely (he liberty of discussing 1 
priety of public measures and political opini 
UB hare as iiiuch of ii as yon please; but if ii 
the liberty of affronting, calumniating, anddi 
one another, 1, for my part, oirn myself ir 
^1 with my share of It, wbeu^rar our Iq 
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shall please so to alter the law ; and shall cheer- 
fully consent to exchange my liberty of abusing 
others^ for the privilege of not being abused my- 
self. 



By whom this Court is commissioned or constituted. 

It is not by any commission from the supreme 
executive council, who might previously jddge of 
the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c. of the per- 
sons to be appointed to this great trust, of deciding 
upon the characters and good fame of the citizens : 
for this court is above that council, aud may accuse, 
judge, and condemn it at pleasure; nor is it here- 
ditary, as is the court of dernier resort in the peer- 
age of England. But any man who can procure 
pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, and 
a huge pair of blacking balls, may commissionate 
himself, aud his court is immediately established in 
the plenary possession and exercise of its rights. 
For if you make the least complaint of the judge's" 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your face, 
whereverhe meets you ; and besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, marks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
the press, 

0/ the natural Support of this Court, 

Its support is founded in the depravity of such 
minds as have not been mended by religion, nor im- 
proved by good education. 

There is a lust in man, no dhann. c«a XassAi 
0/ioudiypubli^iingliun«^gki\»ux'%t^»»3s^^ , 
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Henoe^ 

On ca|(le^ viqsi teunortal wiiilili fly, 
. While Tiitnons aetioiis an bat bom, and ditw 

Drgk 

Whoever feds pain in hearing a good diai 
of hla aeigfaboory will feela pleasare in the ret 
and of those who, despairing to rise to distil 
hy thdr Tirtnes, are happy if others can be depi 
to a Ipvel frith themselves, there are a nnmbei 
ftdent in every great town to maintain one of 
courts by their subscription. A shrewd obi 
once said, that in walking the streets of a sU] 
morning, one might see where the good-na 
people lived, by the ashes thrown on the ice b 
the doors : probably he would have formed i 
ferent conjecture of the temper of those who 
might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

.Ofthe Chech* proper to be established agaku 
Abuses of Power tn those Cawrts, 

Hitherto there are none. But since so mnd 
been written and published on the federal com 
tion ; and the necessity of chedcs, in all other 
of good government, has been so clearly and h 
edly explained ; I find myself so far enlightens 
to suspect some cbecic may be proper in this 
also : but I have been at a loss to imagine any 
may not be construed an infringement of the si 
liberty of the press. At length, however, I thi 
have found one, tliat,instead of diminishing gei 
ilbercy, shall angmei\\.\t\ n^V&sSvSa^^^ testorij 
the people a speciea oi Vk>sfctv^ oi >N\\ea. >fi««i^ 
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been deprired by our laws, I mean the liberty of the 
cudgel ! In the mde state of society, [rrior to the 
existence of laws, if one roan gave another UU 
language, the affronted person might return it by a ■ 
box on the ear, and if repeated, by a good drib* 
bing ; and this without offending against any law i 
but now the right of making such returns is denied; 
and they are punished as breaches of the peace, 
while the right of abusiug seems to remain in liiU 
force ; the laws made against it being rendered in- 
effectual by the liberty of the press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full extent,, 
force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty of the 
cudgel to go with it, pari passu. Thus, my feUow- 
citizens, if an impudent writer attacks your reputa^ 
tion — dearer perhaps to yon than your life, ana 
puts his name to the charge, you may go to him as 
openly, and break bis head. If he conceals himself 
behind the printer, and you can nevertheless dis- 
cover who he is, you may, in like manner, way-lay 
him in the night, attack him behind, and give him 
a good drubbing. If your adversary hires better 
writers than himself to abuse you more effectuaUy, 
you may hire brawny porters, stronger than your- 
self, -to assist you in giving him a more efifectual 
drubbing. Thus far goes my project, as to private 
resentment and retribution. But if the public should 
,ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to be, with 
the conduct of such writers, I would not advise pro- 
ceeding immediately to these extremities, but that 
we should in moderation content ourselves m\^x»at« 
rb^ and feathering, and lOft&Vo^ \\i«m\\i^^^»s^^^ 
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Ify however, it should be thought that this pro« 
posal of mine may distarb the |»iiblic peace, I would 
then horobly recommend to oar legislators to take 
np the consideration of both Uberties, that of the 
press, and that of the cndgel ; and by an explidt 
law mark their extent and limits : and at the same 
time that they secure the person of a citizen from 
assaalu, they would likewise provide for the secu- 
rity of his reputation. 



ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

ON 

SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH AMERICA. 



CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN DISCONTENTS 

BEFORE 1768 • 

The WAves never rise but when the winds blow. 

Proiu 

SIR, 
As the cause of the present ill hanioar in America, 
and of the resolutions taken there to purchase less 
x>f our manufactures, does not seem to be generally 
understood, it may afford some sat'isfaction to your 
readers, if you give them the following short histo- 
rical state of facts. 

From the time that the colonies were first consi^ 
dered as capable of granting aids to the crown, 
down to the end of the last war, it is siud, that the 
constant mode of obtaining those aids was, by re- 
quisition made from the crown, through its go- 
yemors, to the several assemblies, in circular let- 
ters from the secretary of state, in his majesty's 
name, setting forth the occasion, requiring them to 

• Thisletterflzvt appeared in a IiQfii^t»avK9^>^^^°^"^*^^ 

J76&, 
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take the matter into coDsideratioD, and expressing 
a reliance on their prudence, doty, and affectum to 
his majesty's government, that they would grant 
such sums, or ndse such numbers of men, as wen 
suitable to their respective circumstances. 

The colonies, being aecustomed to this method, 
have from time to time granted money to the crown, 
or raised troops for its service, in proportion to 
their abilities, and, during all the last war, beymd 
their abilities ; so that considerable sums were re- 
turned them yearly by parliament, as they had ei- 
eeeded tlieir proportion. 

Had this happy method of requisition been con- 
tinned (a method that left the king's subjects in 
those remote countries the pleasure of shovnufl 
their zeal and loyalty, and of imagining that the) 
recommended themselves to their sovereign by the 
liberality of their voluntary grants) there is ac 
doubt, but all the money that could reasonably be 
expected to be nused from them in any manner, 
might have been obtained^ without the least heart< 
burning offence, or breach of the harmony of aflfe& 
tions and interests that so long subsisted between 
the two countries. 

It has been thought wisdom in a government ex- 
ercising sovereignty over difierent kinds of people, 
to have wme regard to prevailing and esiabiitkei 
opinions among the people to be governed, whe^ 
ever such opinions might, in their effects, obstrud 
or promote public measures. If they tend to obi 
struct public service, they are to lie changed, li 
possible, before we attempt to act against them; 
and they can only be changed by reason and per* 
suasion t but if public business can be carried Oi 
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without tbwartiog those opinions, if they can be, 
on the contrary, made snbsenrient to it; they are 
not unnecessarily to be thwarted, how al»ard such 
popular opinions may be in their nature. 

This had been the wisdom of our govemmeut 
with respect to raising money in the colonies. It 
was well known that the, colonists universally were 
of opinion, that no money could be' levied from 
English subjects but by their own consent, given by 
themselves or their chosen representatives; that 
therefore whatever money was to \^ raised from 
the people in the colonies must first be granted by 
thdr assemblies, as the money raised in Britsun is 
first to be granted by the house of commons ; that 
this right of granting their own mouey was essen- 
tial to English liberty; and that if any man» or 
body of men, in which they had no representative of 
their choosing, could tax them at pleasure, they 
could not be said to have any property, any thing 
they could call their own. But as these opinions 
did not hinder their granting money voluntarily and 
amply, whenever the crown, by its servants, came 
into their assemblies (as it does into its parliaments 
of Britain or Ireland) and demanded aids ; there- 
fore that method was chosen, rather than, the hate- 
ful one of arbitrary taxes. 

I do not undertake here to support these opinions 
of the Americans ; they have been refuted by a late 
act of parliament, declaring its own power ; whicb 
very parliament, however, showed wisely so much 
tender regard to those inveterate pr^ndices, as to 
repeal a tax that had militated agidnst them : aim) 
those prejudices are still so fixed and rooted in the 
Americans, that it has been supposed, not a sii^ 
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man amoDg them has been conTloced of his error, ^ t 
eren by tbat act of parliament. ] 

The person, then, who first projected to lay aside 
tlie accnstomed method of requisition, and to raise 
money on America by stamps, seems not to have ^ 
acted^nsely, in deviating from tbat method which 
the colonists loolsed npon as constitntional ; and 
thwarting unnecessarily the fixed prejudices of so > 
great a number of the king's subjects. It was not, 
however, for want of Icnowledge that what he was 
about to do would give them ofience ; lie appears 
to have been very sensible of this, and apprehensive 
that it might occasion some disorders ; to prevent 
or suppress which, he projected another bit), that | 
was brought in the same session with the stamp 
act, whereby it was to be made lawful for military 
officers in the colonies to quarter their soldiers iu 
private houses. 'VhU seemed intended to awe the 
})eople into a compliance with the other act. Great 
opposition, however, l)eing raised here against the 
bill by the agents from the colonies and the mer- 
chants trading thither, (the colonists declaring, that 
under such a power in the army, no one conld look 
ou his house as his own, or think he had a home, 
when soldiers might be thrust into it and mixed 
with his family at the pleasure of an officer) tbat 
part of the bill was dropped ; but there still re- 
mained a clause, when it passed into a law, to 
oblige the several assemblies to provide quarters for 
the Holdiers, furnishing them vrith firing, bedding, 
candles, smsill beer or ram, and sundry other arti- 
cles, at the expense of the several provinces : and 
this act continued in force when the stamp act was 
repealed ; thougYi) \i obU^tory ou the asBemblies, 
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It equally militated against the American prindple 
above mentioned, that money is not to be raised on 
English subjects withoat their consent. 

The colonies, nevertheless, being put into high 
good hnmoar by the repeal of the stamp act, chose 
to avoid a fresh dispute upon the other, it being 
temporary and soon to expire, never, as they hoped, 
to revive again : and in the mean time, they, by va- 
rious ways, in different colonies, provided for the 
quartering of the troops, either by acts of their own 
assemblies, without talcing notice of the act of par- 
liament, or by some variety or small diminution, as 
of salt and vinegar, in the supplies required by the 
Sict ; that what they did might appear a voluntary 
act of their own, and not done in due obedience to 
an act of parliament, which, according to their 
ideas of their rights, they thought hard to obey. 

It might have been well if the matter had then 
passed without notice ; but a governor having writ- 
ten home an angry and aggravating letter upon this 
conduct in the assembly of his province, the outed 
[proposer*] of the stamp act, and his adherents, 
(then in the opposition) raised such a clamour 
against America, as being in rebellion, and against 
those who had been for the repeal of the stamp act, 
as having thereby been encouragers of this supposed 
rebellion — that it was thought necessary to enlMve 
the quartering act by another act of parliament, 
talcing away from the province of New York (which 
had been the most explicit in its refusal) all the 
powers of legislation, till it should have complied 
with that act : the news of which greatly alarmed 

• Mr. George GrenvUle. 
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the people cvei7 where in America, as the langnage 
of SQcli an act seemed to them to be-— obey imidi- 
citly laws made by the parliament of Great BriUUD 
to raise mouey on yoa without your consent, or yon 
shall enjoy no rights or privileges at all. 

At the same time, a person lately in high oflke* 
projected the levying more money from America, 
by new duties on various articles of our own ma- 
nufacture (as glass, paper, painters' colours, &c) 
appointing a new boai'd of customs, and sending 
over a set of commissioners, with large salaries, to 
be established at Boston, who were to have the care 
of collecting those duties, which were by the act 
expressly mentioned to be intended for the payment 
of the salaries of governors, judges, and other ofB* 
cers of the crown in America; it being a pretty 
general opinion here, that those officers ought not 
to depend on the people there for any pait of their 
support. 

It is not my intention to combat this opinion. 
But perhaps it may be some satisfEurtion to your 
readers to Icuow what ideas the Americans have on 
the subject. They say then, as to governors, that 
they aie not like princes whose posterity have as 
inheritance in the government of a nation, and 
therefore an interest in its prosperity; they are 
generally strangers to the provinces they are sent 
to govern; have no estate, natural connexion,. or 
relation there, to give them an affection for the 
country; that they come only to make money ai 
fast as they can ; are sometimes men of ricioos 
characters and broken fortunes, sent by a minbt^ 
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rely, to get them out of the way ; that as they in- 
tend staying in the country no longer than their 
government continues^ and purpose to leave no 
family behind them, they are apt to be regardless 
of the good-will of the people, and care not what is 
said or thought of them after they are goue. Their 
dtaation at the same time gives them many oppor- 
tsnities of being vexatious ; and they are often so, 
notwithstanding their dependence on the assemblies 
for all that part of their support that does not 
arise from fees established by law ; but would pro* 
bably ^ much more so, if they were to be suppoited 
by money drawn from the people without their con-, 
sent or good- will, which is the professed design of 
this new act : that, if by means of these forced du- 
ties, government is to be supported in America 
without the intervention of the assemblies, their 
assemblies will soon be looked upon as useless ; and 
a governor will not call them, as having nothing to 
hope from their meeting, and perhaps something 
to fear from their inquiries into, and remonstrances . 
against, his mal-administration : that thus the 
people will be deprived of their most essential 
rights ! that it being (as at present) a governoi'^s 
interest to cultivate the good-will, by promoting 
the welfare of the people he governs, can be at- 
tended with no prejudice to the mother-country, 
since all the laws he may be prevailed on to give his 
assept to are subject to revision here, and if report- 
ed against by the board of trade, are immediately 
repealed by the crown ; nor dant he pass any law 
ooDtrary to his instructions, as he holds hi& QC&KSk 
daring the pleasure of the crown, «ack^\&&^AK:^'f^^'^ 
are liable for the penalties ot tSwdkc \m»\x^>'>S. V^ 
VOL, II, y; 
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contravenes those instructions. This is what they 
say as to governors. 

As to judges, they allege, that being appointed 
from hence, and holding their commissioosy not 
during good behavioar, as in Britain, but daring 
plea»nre; all the weight of interest or influence 
would be thrown into one of the scales (which 
ought to be held even) if the salaries are also to be 
paid oat of duties raised upon the people withoit 
their consent, and independent of their assemblies^ 
approbation or disapprobation of the judges' beha- 
viour: that it is true, judges should be free from 
all influence ; and therefore, whenever govemment 
here will grant commissions to able and honest 
judges during good behaviour, the assemblies will 
settle permanent and ample salaries on them daring 
their commissions; but at present they have no 
other means of getting rid of an ignorant or an un- 
just judge (and some of scandalous characters have> 
they say, been sometimes sent them) left, but by 
starving them out. 

I do not suppose these reasonings of theirs will 
appear here to have much weight. .1 do not pr& 
duce them with an expectation of convincing yoo 
readers. I relate them merely in pursuance of tt 
task T have imposed on myself, to be an impart? 
historian of American ftots and opinions. - 

The colonists being thus greatly alarmed, a 
said before, by the news of the act for abolishing 
legislature of New Yorlt, and the impositioi 
these new duties, professedly for such disagrei 
purposes, (accompanied by a new set of rcf 
officers, with large appointments, which gave s 
suspicions, that more business. of the same 
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was soon to be provided for them, that they might 
earn their salaries) began seriously to consider their 
situation; and to revolve afresh in their minds 
grievances, which, from their respect and love for 
this country, they had long borne, and seemed al- 
most willing to forget. They reflected how lightly 
the interest of ail America had been estimated 
here, when the interests of a /etc of the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain happened to have the smallest 
competition with it : that the whole American peo- 
ple was forbidden the advantage of a direct im- 
portation of wine, oil, and fruit, from Portugal ; 
but must take them, loaded with all the expense of 
a voyage, one thousand leagues round about, being 
to b& landed fii-st in England, to be re-shipped for 
America; expenses amounting, in war time, at 
least to thirty pounds per cent, more than otherwise 
they would have been charged with ; and all this 
merely that a few Portugal merchants in London 
may gain a commission on those goods passing 
through their hands : (Portugal merchants, by the 
bye, that can complain loudly of the smallest hard- 
ships laid on their trade by foreigners, and yet even 
in the last year could oppose with all their influence 
the giving ease to their fellow-subjects labouring 
under so heavy an oppression !) that on a slight 
complaint of a few Virginia merchants, nine colo- 
nies had been restrained from making paper-money, 
become absolutely necessary to their internal com- 
merce, from the constant remittance of their gold 
and silver to Britain. But not only the interest of 
a particular body of merchants, but the interest ol 
any small budypffiritUh tradesmen qx aTlMic«t%^ ~ 
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been found, they say, to outweigh that of -all the 
king's subjects in the colonies. There cannot be a 
stronger natunil right than that of a man's making 
tlie best profit he can of the natural produce of his 
lands, provided he does not thereby hurt the state 
in general. Iron is to be fonnd every where in 
America, and beaver is the natural produce of 
that country : hats, and nails, and steel, are wanted 
there as well as here. It is of no importance to tfie 
common welfare of the empire, whether a subject 
of the king gets his living by making hats on this, 
or on that side of the water. Yet the hatters of 
England have prevailed to obtain an act in their 
own favour, restraining that manufacture in Ame- 
rica, in order to oblige the Americans to send 
their beaver to England to be manufactured, and 
purchase back the hats, loaded with the charges of 
a double transportation. In the same manner have 
a few nail-makers, and still a smaller body of steel- 
makers (perhaps there are not half a dozen of these 
in England), prevailed totally to forbid, by an act of 
parliament, fhe erecting of slitting-mills or steel 
furnaces in America; that the Americans maybe 
obliged to take all their nails for their buildings, 
and steel for their tools, from these artificers^ un- 
der the same disadvantages. 

Added to these, the Americans remembered the 
act authorising the most cruel insult that perhaps 
was ever offered by one people to another; that oi 
emptying our gaols into their settlements : Scotland 
too having Within these two years obtained the pri- 
' vilege it had not before, of sending its rogues and 
diiaios also to tbe i^\aixx^\Aotkar-A^v|yX^{Lecting on 
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these things, they said one to another, (their news- 
papers are full of such discourses) « These people 
are not content with making a monopoly of us (for- 
bidding us to trade with any other country of En- 
rope, and .compelling us to buy every thing of them, 
though in many articles we could furnish ourselves 
ten, twenty, and even fifty per cent, cheaper dse- 
where ;) but now they have as good as declared 
they have a right to tax us ad libitum, internally 
and externally; and that our constitutions and 
liberties shall aJl be taken away, if we do not sub- 
mit to that claim. 

*' They are not content with the high prices al 
which they sell us their goods, but have now begun 
to enhance those prices by new duties ; and by the 
expensive apparatus of a new set of officers, appear 
to intend an augmentation and multiplication of 
those burthens, that shall still be more grievous ta 
us. Our people have been foolishly fond of their 
superfluous modes and manufactures, to the impo* 
verishingour own country, carrying off all our ca^ 
and loading us with debt : they will not suffer us to 
restrain the luxury of our inhabitants, as they do 
that of their own, by laws : they can make laws to 
discourage or prohibit the importation of French 
superfluities ; but though those of England are as 
ruinous to us as the French ones are to them, if we 
make a law of that kind, they immediately repeal it. 
Thus they get all our money from us by trade ; and 
every profit we can any where make by our fisheries, 
our ))roduce, or our commerce, centres finally w|th 
them i but this does not satisfy. UV^^vBafc^^^*^ 
take care ot ourselyes b^ \\ift \sR»X xaKKo.^ Vo^ ^s« 
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sume uo more of their OAp^- 
live frugally, and let us iudustriuusly nmi.v 
what we cau for ourselves : thus we shall 
hoDourably to discharge the debts we aire? 
them ; and after that, we may be able to ke( 
money in our country, not only for the use 
internal commerce, but for the service of g 
clous sovereign, whenever he shall have o 
for it^ and think proper to require it of m 
old constitutional manner. For notwithf 
the reproaches thrown out against us in the 
papers and pamphlets, notwithstanding 
been reviled in their senate as rebels and 
we are truly a loyal people. Scotland ha 
rebellions, and England its plots against t) 
royal family ; but America U untainted 
Crimea i there is in it scarce a man, the 
- "f our country, who is no' 
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by the ocean, but we were united to it by respect 
and love; so that we could at any time freely 
have speut our lives and little fortunes in its cause : 
bat this unhappy new system of politics tends to 
dissolve those bands of union, and to sever us for 
ever.** 

These are the wild ravings of the at present 
half-distracted Americans. To be sure, no reason- 
able man in England can approve of such senti* 
mentSy and, as i said before, I do not pretend to 
support or justify them : but I sincerely wish, fqr 
the sake of the manufactures and commerce of 
Great Britain, and for the sake of the strength, 
which a firm union with our growing colonies would 
give us, that these people had never been thus need- 
lessly driven out of their senses. 

I am, yours, &c. 

F. S.* . 

CONCERNING THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

To M, Dubourg, 

London, October 2, iTTOw 

I SEE with pleasure that we think pretty much alike 
on the subjects of English America. We of the 
colonies have never insisted that we ought to be 
exempt from contributing to the common expenses 
necessary to support the prosperity of the empire : 
we only assert, that having parliaments of our own, 

• F. S. possibly means Yivs^eXn^^^^aSL. 
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and not haviiig repre«ciit»iTea In that 
Britain, oar parliameota are the oidj J 
wbftl w« can and what we oaght to conn 

thiacawj and that the Engliah parlianioi 
right to take our mone; without oar corn 
fact, the British empire is not a single 
comprelieiidi many; and thongb the paiU 
Great Britain has arrogated to itself the ] 
taxing the coloniea, it haa no more tight 
than it has to tax HauoTer. We hare 1 
If ing, but not the same legislatnrei. 

The diipate between the two coontriei 
ready coit Enghiad roanj millions sterling, 
has lost in its commerce, and Ameriea hi 
respect been a proportionaMe gainer. T 
merce consisted priocipaUf ofsnperflnities 
of Inxnrjr and fashion, which we can well 
oat; and the resolution we have formed, oi 
ing no more till our grievances are redre 
enabled many of onr Infant mannfactnrei 
root; and it will not be easy 10 make ot 
ahaodoo them in future, eren shonld a e 
more cordial than ever succeed the present 
I hare Indeed no doubt that the parlh 
England will finnlly abandon Its present pre 
and leave ns to the peaceable eDjoymen 
rights and privileges. 

B. Fbai 
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A PRUSSIAN EDICT, ASSUMING CLAIMS 
OVER BRITAIN^ 

Dantsic, Sept. 5, 1773. 

We have long wondered here at the lupineness of 
the English uation, under the Prussian impositions 
upon its trade entering our port. We did not, till 
lately, know the claims, ancient and modern, that 
hang over that nation ^ and therefore could not sus* 
pect, that it might submits- to those impotfitious 
from a sense of duty, or from principles of^eqnity^ 
The following edict, just made public, may, if acr ' 
rious, throw some light upon this matter : 

** Frederick, by the grace of God, king of 
Prussia, &c. &c. &c. to all present and to come» 
health. The peace now enjoyed throughout our 
dominions having afforded us leisure to apply our- 
selves to the regulation of commerce, the improFe* 
ment of our finances, and at the same time the 
easing our domestic subjects in their taxes: for 
these causes, and other good considerations ns 
thereunto moving, we hereby make known, thal;^ 
after having deliberated, these affairs in our coon* 
cil, present our dear brothers, and other gneat 
oflScers of the jstate, members of the same; we, 
of our certain knowledge, full power, and autho^ 
rity royal, have made and issued this present edicts 
viz, 

** Whereas it ii well known to all the world, 
that the first German settlemeBtsmadeIn the island 
of Britain, were by colonies of people, sobjecU to 
our renowned ducal anoeiCora»a.iv4dt^Ni\il'raB&^dd^a. 
domimoBB, under the coudnct oi V^^tx^^'^'^* "^Assc^-^^ 

^1 
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Hella, Uffa, CerdicuSy Ida, and others; and that 
the said colouies hare flourished under the protec- 
tion of our august house, for ages past, have never 
heen emancipated therefrom, and yet have hitherto 
yielded little pk^At to the same : and whereas we 
ourself have in the last war fought for and defended 
the said colonies against the power of France, and 
thereby enabled them to make conquests from the 
said power in America, for which we have not yet 
received adequate compensation : and whereas it is 
just and expedient that a revenue should be raised 
from the s^d colonies in Briton towards our indem- 
nificaUon ; and that those who are descendants of our 
ancient subjects, and thence still owe us due obe* 
dience, should contribute to the replenishing of our 
royal coffers : (as they must have done, had their 
ancestors remained in the territories now to us ap- 
pertaining) we do therefore hereby ordain and com- 
mand, that from and after the date of these pre- 
sents, there shall be levied and paid to our officen 
of the customs, on all goods, wares, and merchan< 
dizes, and on all grain and other produce of'th 
earth, exported from the sud island of Britidn, an 
on all goods of whatever kind imported into tl 
tame, a duty of four and a half per cent, ad valorei 
for the use of us and our successors. And that t' 
sidd duty may more effectusdly be collected, we 
hereby ordain, that all ships or vessels bound fr 
Great Britain to any other part of the world, 
from any other part of the world to Great Brit; 
shsdl, in their respective voyages, touch at our j 
of Koningsberg, there to be unladen, searched, 
diai^ged with the %a\d d\i\.\^, 
*' And whereas x\ieT^'\i«si\i\««.\i>Vtwsv^- 
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time, discovered in the said island of Great Britain, 
by onr colonists there, many mines or beds of iron- 
fitone ; and sundry subjects of our ancient domi« 
nion, skilful in converting the said stone into metal^ 
have in time past transported themselves thither, 
carrying with them and communicating that art ; 
and the inhabitants of the said island, presuming 
that they had a natural right to make the best use 
they could of the natural productions of their coun- 
try, for their own benefit, have not only built fur* 
naces for smeltiug the said stone into iron, but have 
erected plating-forges, slitting-mills, and steel-fur- 
naces, for the more convenient manufacturing of 
the same, thereby endangering a diminution of the 
said manufacture in our ancient dominion ; we do 
therefore hereby farther ordain, that, from and 
after the date hereof, no mill or other engine fof 
slitting ot rolling of iron, or any plating-forge to 
work with a tilt.hammer, or any furnace for ma- 
king steel, shall be erected or continued in thtf 
said island of Great Britain : and the lord lieute- 
nant of every county in the said island is hereby 
commanded, on information of any such erection 
within his county, to order, and by force to cause 
the same to be abated and destroyed, as he shall 
answer the neglect thereof to us at his peril. But 
we are nevertheless graciously pleased to permit the 
inhabitants of the said island to transport their 
iron into Prussia, there to be manufactured, and to 
them returned, they paying our Prussian subjects 
for the workmanship, with all the costs of commis- 
sion, freight, and risk, coming and returning ; any 
thing herein contained to the contrary notwitlu 
standing. 
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" We do not, however, think fit to extend thif 
onr indulgence to the article of wooig but meanlnf 
to encourage not only the manufoctnring of woollen 
cloth, but also the raising of wool in onr andent 
dominions, and to prevent both, as much as may 
be, in our said island, we do hereby absolutely for- 
bid the transportation of wool from thence even to 
the mother-country, Prussia : and that those island- 
ers may be faither and more effectually restrained 
in making any advantage of their own wool, in the 
way of manufacture, we command, that none ihail 
be carried out of one country into another; nor 
shall any worsted, bay, or woollen-yarn, cloth, 
says, baize, kerseys, serges, frizes, druggets, doth- 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stuffs or 
woollen manufactures whatsoever, made up or 
mixed with wool in any of the said counties, be car- 
ried into any other county, or be water-borne even 
across the smallest river or creek, on penalty of 
forfeiture of the same, together with the boats, car- 
riages, horses, &c. tliat shall be employed in re- 
moving them. Nevertheless, our loving subjects 
there are hereby permitted (if they think proper) to 
use all their wool as manure, for the improvement 
of their lands, 

" And whereas the art and mystery of making 
hats hath arrived at great perfection in Prussia, 
and the making of hats by our remoter subjects 
ought to be as much as possible restrained : and 
forasmuch as the islanders before mentioned, being 
in possession of wool, beaver, and other furs, have 
presumptuously conceived they had a right to make 
^tne advantage lYveteoi^Vi'^Ta^vi'^VaRVaxVxv^thic same 
into hats, to tVie vi^^w^vce o^ «v« \v^\&sA>c\fi. \fis«&^- 
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facture : we do therefore bereby strictly command 
and ordain, tbat no hats or felts whatsoever, dyed 
or nndyed, finished or unfinished, shall be loaden 
or put into or npon any vessel, cart, carriage, or 
borse, to be transported or conveyed out of one 
eounty in the sud island into another coanty, or to 
any other place whatsoever, by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, on pain of forfeiting the same, 
with a penalty of five hundred pounds sterling for 
every offence. Nor shall any hat- maker in any of 
the said counties employ more than two appren- 
tices, on penalty of five pounds sterling per month ; 
we intending hereby that such hat-makers, being so 
restrained, both in the production and sale of their 
commodity, may find no adrantage in continuing 
their business. But, lest the said islanders should 
suffer inconveniency by the want of hats, we are 
farther graciously pleased to permit them to send 
their beaver furs to Prussia, and we also permit hats 
made thereof to be exported from Prussia to Britain ; 
the people thus favoui*ed to pay all costs and charges 
of manufacturing, interest, commission to our mer« 
chants, insurance and freight going and returning, 
as in the case of iron. 

*' And lastly, being willing farther to favour our 
said colonies in Britain, we do hereby also ordain 
and command, that all the thieves, highway and 
street robbers, housebreakers, forgers, murderers, 
a— d — tes, and villains of every denomination, who 
bave forfeited their lives to the law in Prussia, but 
whom we, in our great clemency, do not think fit 
here to hang, shall be emptied out of our gaols into 
the aaid island of Great Britawi, lox V^cv^ Xii^nx^x 
peopling of tbat country. 
" We aatter oanelyes, that these out TOi^'t««^- 
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lations and commands will be thought Just and rea* 
8onable by oar much-favoured coloaUts in England; 
the said regulations being copied fhmi their statutes 
of 10 and 11 Will lil. c. 10.— 6 Geo. II. c 22.— 
23 Geo. II. c. 29. — i Geo. I. c. 11. and from other 
equitable laws made by their parliaments, or from 
instructions given by their princes, or from reei^n- 
tions of both houses, entered into for the good go- 
vernment of their own coloniei in Ireland and Aim- 
rica, 

'* And all persons in the said island are hereby 
cautioned, not to oppose in any wise the execution 
of this our edict, or any part thereof, sach oppost* 
tion being high-treason ; of which all who are sus- 
pected, shall be transported in fetters from Britain 
to Prussia, there to be tried and executed according 
to the Prussian law. 

*' Such is oar pleasure. 

" Given at Potsdam, this twenty- fifth day of the 
mouth of August, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-three, and in the thirty-third year 
of our reign, 

" By the king, in his council. 

« RECHTMiESSIG, Sec" 

Some take this edict to be merely one of the king's 
Jetup d* esprit r others suppose it serious, and that 
he means a quarrel with England: but all here 
think the assertion it concludes with, '* that these 
regulations are copied from acts of the English par- 
liament respecting their colonies," a very injurious 
one ; it being impo&s\\A& vo \y^v&^^^ \.\sax a geopk 
distinguished for Oae\r \o\e o^ ^Koetv.^ \ >B.^6a2S«Ri.^ 
wi8e, 80 liberal iu \U seutXm^uU.wiV^!^^^^^^^^ 
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towards Us neighbours, should, from mean and 
injudicious views of petty immediate profit, treat its 
own children in a manner so arbitrary and tyran- 
nical ! 

RULES FOR REDUCING A GREAT EMPIRE 
TO A SMALL ONE, PRESENTED TO A 
LATE MINISTER, WHEN HE ENTERED 
UPON HIS ADMINISTRATION.* 

An ancient sage valued himself upon this, that 
though he could not fiddle, he knew how to make a ' 
great city of a little one. The science that I, a mo- 
dem simpleton, am about to communicate^ is the 
very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers, who have the 
management of extensive dominions, which, from 
their very greatness are become troublesome to go- 
vern — ^because the multiplicity of their affairs leaves 
no time for fiddling. 

L In the first place, gentlemen, yon are to consi- 
der, that a great empire, like a great cake, is most 
easily diminished at the edges. Turn your attention 
therefore first to your remotest provinces ; that, as 
you get rid of them, the next may follow in order. 

II. That the possibility of this separation may al- 
ways exist, take special care the provinces are never 
incorporated with the mother countrp s that they do 
not enjoy the same common rights, the same privi- 

• The minister alluded to was the earl of Hillsborough, 
and the period of the supposed praentatlon of the i9|ks[«i <> 
1774. 



leges iu coiiiuitrce, and tliat they are j 
severer laws, nil of your euaciiog, witho 
them any ehire iu tbe choice. of the legi 
carefully making and preserring such i 
you will (to keep to my Bimlle ol the ca 
a trUe glugerbread- baker j who, to fad 
viaioD, cuta ha dough half through \a tl 
where, whea baked, be would bare il 
pieces. 

III. Iliose remote proviuces hare pe 
acquired, parchated, or conquered, at I 
peuae of the Bettlers or tUi^ir aucestori, i 
aid of the motber-coniitcy. [f this sho 
lo iacreose her streugth, by their growul 
ready tojoUi in her wurs ; her commen 
growiug demand fur her maaufacturea ; 4 
power, by greater employraent forherahl 
meo ;tbeyinay probably Buppoae aomemi 
i)[id that it entitles tbem to some farOD 
therefore to/orgel it all, or men/ it, a* 
done jon injury. If they happen to 
Wliiga, friends of liberty, aurlured in 
priDciples ; remember all [bat to (heir 
and contrive to punish il : for such priiK 
a reruluiloa is thoroughly eelablUhed, 
more use ; they are even odious and abo 

IV. Howerer peaceably your colonic* 
milted to your government, shown their I 
your interests, and patiently borne their i 
you are to suppose tbem alicaya mcliaet 

liugly. Quarter tro 
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press them. By this means, like the husband 
) uses his wife ill from suspicion, yon may in 
e convert yonr suspicions into realities. 
. Remote provinces mast have governors and 
;es, to represent the royal person, and execute 

7 where the delegated parts of his office and 
lority. Yon, ministers, know, that much of the 
Dgth of government depends on the opinion of 
people, and much of that opinion on the choice 
"uiers, placed immediately over them. If you 
I them wise and good men for governors, who 
ly the interest of the colonists, and advance their 
iperity; they will think their king wise and 
1, and that he wishes the welfare of bis suh- 
s« If you send them learned and upright men 
judges, they will think him a lover of justice. 
s may attach your provinces more to his govern- 
it. You are therefore to be careful who you 
immend for those offices. — If you can find prodU 
who have ruined their fortunes, broken game- 

8 or stock-jobbers, these may do well as go« 
lors, for they will probably be rapacious, and 
Toke the people by their extortions. Wrangling 
tors and pettifogging lawyers too are not amiss $ 
they will be for ever disputing and quarrelling 
1 their little parliaments. If withal they should 
gnorant, wrong-headed, and insolent, so much 

better. Attorneys' clerks, and Newgate so- 
on will do for chief justices, especially if they 
I their places during your pleasure; — and all 

contribute to impress those ideas of your go- 
iment, that are proper for a people you woaH 
1 to renounce it. 
r. To confirm thegc \in^Te*?AOXkS> «oA. ^\.xH» 
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tbcm deeper, wlienever the injared come to the ca- 
pital with complaiiits of nal-administration, oppres- 
sion, or iojustice, pumiah such iuiiors with long de- 
lay, euormons expense, and a final judgment in fa- 
vofur of the oppressor. This will have an admirable 
effect every way. The trouble of future compiaiots 
will be prevented, and governors and judges will be 
encouraged to farther acts of oppression and iDJu- 
tice, and thence the people may become more disaf- 
fected, and at length desperate. 

Vil. When such governors have crammed their 
coffers, and made themselves so odious to the people, 
that they can no longer remain among them with 
Hafety to their persons, recall and reward them with 
pensions. You may make them baronets too, if that 
respectable order should not think fit to resent it. 
All will contribute to encourage new governors in 
Che same practice, and make the supreme govern- 
ment detestable. 

VIII. If, when you are engaged in war, your co- 
lonics should vie in liberal aids of men and money 
against the common enemy, upon your simple requi- 
sition, and give far beyond their abilities, — reflect, 
that a penny taken from them by your power is 
more honourable to you than a pound presented by 
their benevolence ; despise there/ore their voliuUmrg | 
grants, and resolve to harass them with novel taxes, \ 
—They will probably complain to your parliament, ; 
that tliey are taxed by a body in which they have no .1 
representative, and that this is contrary to common 
right. Tliey will petition for redress. Let the par- •■ 
liamcut flout their claims, reject their petitions, re- . 
fuse even to suffer \\\« tc»j&\\\% q< them^ and treat j 
the petitioners mtt^ vVke \jXxw»\. ^uXkck^^ ^^s^>«.\\ 
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can have a better effect in prodaciug the alienation 
proposed ; for though many can forgive injuries^ 
none ever forgave contempt. 

IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the heavy 
burthens those remote people already undergo, in 
defending their own frontiers, supporting their own 
provincial government, making new roads, build- 
ing bridges, churches, and other public edifices, 
which in old countnes have b^en done to your handtf 
by your ancestors, but which occasion constant ciUs 
and demands on the purses of a new people. — For- 
get the restraint you lay on their trade for your own 
benefit, and the advantage a monopoly of this trade 
gives your exacting merchants. Think nothing of 
the wealth those merchants and yonr manufacturei^ 
acquire by the colony commerce, their increased 
ability thereby to pay taxes at home, their accumu- 
lating, in the price of their commodities, most of 
those taxes, and so levying thetn from their con- 
suming customers : all this, and the employment 
and support of thousands of your poor by the colo- 
nists, you are entirely to forget. But remember to 
make your arbitrary tax more grievous to your pro- 
vinces by public declarations, importing that your 
power of taxing them has no Itmita; so that when 
you take from them without their consent a shilling 
in the pound, you have a clear right to the other 
nineteen. This will probably weaken every idea of 
security in their property, and convince them, that 
under such a government they have nothing they can 
call their own ; which can scarce fail of producing 
the happiest consequences ! 

X. Possibly indeed some of Oaem m\\^X ^^^"^ «sw^- 
fort tbemselvea, and say, " thou^Vi yie\iW^ wi v*^ 
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periy, we have yet something left th^-^ jg '^o»K 
we have constitutional Mert^^ both <^/w,»^^^* 
conscience. This king, these lords, duid tbG^^ " 
mons, who, it seems, are too remote from as ^^ j^^ 
us and feel for ns, cannot take from us our* jhr^a^^ 
corpus right, or our right of trial by a ju^ ofo^* 
neighbours : they cannot deprive us of the exercf^ ^ 
of our religion, alter our ecclesiastical constitutia^^^ 
and compel us to be papists if they please, or At^^^ 
homctans." To annihilate this comfort, begin 4^ ' 
laws to perplex their commerce with infinite regula- 
tions, impossible to be remembered and observed : 
ordain seizures of their property for every ^ure, 
take a\yay the trial of such property by jury, and 
give it to arbitrary judges of your own appointing, 
and of the lowest characters in the country, whose 
salaries and emoluments are to arise out of the da- 
ties or condemnations, and whose appointments are \ 
during pleasure. Then let there be a formal deda- 1 
ration of both houses, that opposition to your edicts 
is treason, and that persons suspected of treason in ^ 
the provinces may, according to some obsolete law, | 
be seized and sent to the metropolis of the empire J 
for trial ; and pass an act, that those there chai^ I 
with certain other offences shall be sent away in | 
chains from their friends and country, to be tried in 
the same manner for felony. Then erect a new coort 
of Inquisition among them, accompanied by an | 
armed force, with instructions to transport all such • 
suspected persons, to be ruined by the expense, if 
they bring over evidences to prove their iDno> ' 
cence, or be found guilty and hanged, if they cannot . 
afford it. And lest the people should think you can- >!* 
not possibly go anjr farther, pass another soI^idd de. 
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aratory act, " that king, lords, and commons had> 
ive, and of right ought to have, full power and au- 
ority to make statutes of sufficient force and va- 
lity to bind the unrepresented provinces in alt cases 
hatsoever" This will include spiritual with tem- 
»ral, and taken together, must operate wonder*. 
Uy to your purpose, by convincing them, that they 
« at present under a power, something like that 
loken of in the Scriptures, which cannot only kill 
eir bo<lies, but damn their souls to all eternity, . 
' compelling them, if it pleases, to worship the 
jvil. 

XI. To make your taxes more odious, and more 
cely to procure resistance, send from the capital a 
)ard of officers to superintend the collection, coin- 
\a€d of the most indiscreet^ ill-bred, and insolent 
iQ can find. Let tliese have large salaries out of 
le extorted revenue, and live in open grating 
xury upon the sweat and blood, of the industrious, 
horn they are to worry continuadly with groundless, 
id expensive prosecutions, before the above-men* 
>ncd arbitrary revenue^ndges ; all at the cost of 
e part^ prosecuted, though acqi^tted, because the 
Dg is to pay no costs. Let ffiese men, by yoar 
der, be exempted from all the common taxes and 
irthens of the province, though they and their 
operty are protected by its laws. If any revenue* 
Beers are suspected of the least tenderness for the 
ople, discard them.^ If others are justly com- 
ained of, protect and reward them. If any of the 
ider officers behave so as to provoke the people to 
nb them, promote those to better offices : thia 
ill encourage others to procuxetov x\k<ei!UN^^ik^n^ 
p^ible diubbiugs, by mi&lt\|kV^% «&^ ^T^SKi^fiiQ^ 
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lacb provDCHtloDS t >"'■' "^ wilt work br 
end jaa aiia at. 

Xll. Another way to malte yonr lai od! 
mUapplp the product of it. If it was orii 
prophaled for the defence of Ibe proriuce 
belter «appoi't of goverDment, audiheu 
Ilon of jDRtice, where it may be neceasarj 
ply none of il lo that defence, bnt beelOM 
it ll DOt DeccBiory, in augiuentiDj; salad 
gionB to erery goveroot who bas diatlognt 
self by hia enmity lo the people, and br 
ting them lo their soverein". This ivilfn 
pay it more onwiUlngly, and be more apt 
with ibme that collect it, aod those that I 
who will quarrel again with tliem ; anS rU 
tribute to your own porpoae, of making ti 
ofyourgnremmeQi. 

Xill. If the people of any province hai 
cnsloiued to lapport Iheir own goeemort i 
to natlsf action, you are to apprehend, thi 
Temors and judges may be thereby inl 
treat tlie people kindly, and to do the 
This is another reason for appiyiog part 
veone in larger salaries lo such gorernora i 
given, at their commissions are, durlDg 
sure only, forbidding Ihem totake anys^ 
their provinna j that thus tlie people xaa, 
hope any kindness from their governo 
CTon^ caaes) any justice from their judgt 
Ibe money, thus misapplied in one provl 
torted fioox all, probably all will I'esent 
pliialion. 

XIV. If Ihe parliaments of your provl] 
dare to claim righlB, or complain of yoi 
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ration, order tbem to be harassed with repeated 
Usoiutions, If the same men are continually re- 
amed by new elections, adjourn their meetuigs to 
9ine country village, where they cannot be accom- 
lodated, and there keep them during pleasure ; for 
bis, you know, is your prerogative, and an excel- 
sot one it is, as you may manage it, to promote 
isconteuts among the people, diminish their re- 
ject, and increase their disaffection. 
XV. Convert the brave honest officers of your 
avy into pimping tide-waiters and colony officers 
f the customs. Let those who in time of war 
>ught gallantly in defence of the commerce of their 
ountrymen, in peace be taught to prey upon it. 
(Ct them learn to be corrupted by great and real 
mugglers ; but, to show their diligence, scour with 
rmed boats every bay, harbour, river, creek, cove, 
r nook, throughout the coast of your colonies ; 
top and detain every coaster, every wood-boat, 
very fisherman; tumble their cargoes and even 
heir ballast inside out and upside down ; and if a 
ennyworth of pins is found unentered, let the 
rbole be seized and confiscated. Thus shall the 
rade of your colonists suffer more from their 
riends in time of peace than it did from their 
Demies in war. Then let these boats' crews land 
ipon every farm in their way, rob their orchards, 
teal their pigs and poultry, and insult the in- 
labitauts. If the injured and exasperated farmers^ 
inable to procure other justice, should attack the 
iggressors, drub them, and burn their boats, yon 
ire to call this high treason and rebellion^ order 
leets and armies into their country, and threaten 
o carry all the offenders three thousand miles t» 
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XVI. If you are told of diieoatt 
idet, nerer beliere that tbey are 
joo haVe given occation for th( 
not thiuk of applying any reined] 
any offenure measure. Redreu i 
Uiey shoald be eDconraged to del 
of same other grierance. Grant I 
Jul and reaioDable, lest they ahoi 
that il unreasonable. Take all ] 
of tbe state of the coloniei froa 
and officers in enmity with tbem. 
reward Iheie leaiiDg-mokers, se 
accDiations lest they abould be i 
(tpmi them as the dearest evide 
nothing yoD hear from the fiieni 
Sappose all Ihair complaints to 
promoted by a few faclioos demi 
joa could catch and hang, all 
Catch and hang a few of them ace 
Uood of the martyrs shall work i 
of your purpose. 

XVII. If you see riaal hiKkmm 
prospect of your disanion with yo 
eodeamuring to promote ll; ifthi 
liah, and appiand all the compla 

V contepted colonists, at the same I 
mulating yon to sererer meosaK 
alarm or oSend yon. Why sboaU 
iqean tbe same thing } 

XVIII. If any colony should at 
tnct a fitrtrea, to secure their 
fleets dfa foreign enemy, get yotu 
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tray that fortress into yonr hands. Never think of 
paying what 4t cost the country, for that would 
loolCy at least) like some regard for justice; but 
tnro it into a citadel, to awe the inhabitants and 
curb their commerce. If they shoald have lodged 
Ib snch fortress the very arms they bought and 
used to aid yon in your conquests, seize them all ; 
H will provoke like ingratitude added to robbery. 
One admirable effect of these operations will be to 
disconrage every other colony from erecting such 
defences, and so their and your enemies may moiie 
easily invade them, to the great disgrace of your 
government, and of course the furtherance of your 
project. 

' XIX. Setid armies into their country, under pre 
fence of protecting the inhabitants; but, instead of 
garrisoning the forts on their frontiers with those 
troops, to prevent incursions, demolish those forts, 
and order the troops into the heart of the country, 
that the savages may be encouraged to attack the 
frontiers^ and that the troops may be protected by 
the inhabitants: this will seem to proceed from 
your ill'tpUi or your ignorance^ and contribute far- 
ther to pcoduce and strengthen an opinion among 
them, that you are no longer fit to govern them. 

XX. Lastly, invest the general of your arr»y 
i» the provincei with great and unconstitutional 
powers, and free him from the control of even 
your own civil governors. Let him have troops 
enough under his command, with all the fortresses 
in his possession, and w^o knows but (like soma 
prorincial generals in the Roman empire, and en* 
conraged by the nniversal discontent yon have pro- 
die^) he may take it into his head to set np for 

VOL. II. F 
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himself? If be shoald, and you have carefally 
practised these few excellent rules of mine, takf 
my word for it, all the proTinces will immediately 
join him ; and you will that day (if you have ooc 
done it sooner) get rid of the trouble of governing 
them, and all the plagues attending their com* 
merce and connexion, from thenceforth and for 
ever. 

ON SENDING FELONS TO AMERICA. 
From the Pemuylvania Gazette, 

Sir, 
We may all remember the time when our motlicr 
country, as a mark of her parental tenderiftss, 
emptied her gaols into our habitations, ybr th$ 
better peopling, as she expressed it, of the colo* 
niee. It is certain that no due returns ha?e yet 
been made for these valaable consignments. We 
are therefore much in her debt on that account) 
and as she is of late clamorous for the payment of 
all we owe her, and some of our debts are of l 
kind not so easily discharged, I am for doing, how 
ever, what is in oor power : it will show our ^ooi 
will as to the rest. The felons she planted amor 
us have produced such an amazing, increase, tl 
we are now enabled to make ample remittance 
the same commodity: and since the wheelbar 
l^w is not found effectually to reform them, 
many of our vessels are idle, through her restn 
on our trade, why should we not employ those 
sels in transporting the. felons to Britain ? 

I was led into this thought by perusing ihi 
vi tLffAHovL to parliementy' which fell lat 
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lecMent into my hands. It has no date, but I con« 
^ctnre, from some circumstances, that it must 
mve been about the year 1767 or 1768. (It seems, 
f presented, it had no effect, since the act passed.) 
; imagine It may not be unacceptable to your 
vaderSy and therefore transcribe it for your paper;' 
iz. 

To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
gesses of Oreat Britain, in Parliament assembled, 

lie Petition of B. F., Agent for the Province oi 

Pennsylvania^ 

lOST HUMBLY SHOWBTH'; 

lliat the transporting of felons from England to 
be plantations in America is and hath long beea a 
l«at grievance to the said plantations in generaL 
• Tliat the said felons, being lauded in America^ 
lOC only continue their evil practices, to the aa- 
loyance of his majesty's good subjects there, but 
ootribute greatly to corrupt the morals of the 
errantsand poorer people among whom they are 
lized. 

That many of the said felons escape from the 
ervitude to which they were destined into other 
olonies, where their condition is not known; 
nd, wandering at large from one populous town to 
DOther, commit many burglaries, robberies, and 
mrders, to the gr^t terror of the people, and 
ecasioning heavy charges for apprehending and se-- 
oriDg such felons, and Irringing them to justice. 

That your petitioner humbly conceives the easing^ 
ne part of tb« British dominions of their ielonp. by 
urthenlng another part with the same felons,: can*^ 
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is permitted to trade, engaging that she will cany 
baclc to Britain one feiou for every fift^ tons of her 
barthen. Thus we shall not only discharge sooner 
our debts, bnt furnish our old friends with the 
means of better peopltng, and with more expe- 
dition, their promising new colony of Botany Bay. 

I am yours, &c. 

A.Z. 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, HOLLAND, SAXONY, 
AND AMERICA.* 

Britain, Sister of Spain, I have a favour to ask 
. of you. My subjects in America are disobedient, 
.and I am about to chastise them ; I beg yon will 
not furnish them with any arms or ammunition. 

Spain. Have you forgotten, then, that w4ien my 

subjects in the Low Countries rebelled against me, 

you not only furnished them with military storeit, 

but joined them with an army and a fleet ? 1 wou- 

:der how you can have the impudence to aslc such a 

. favoui* of me, or the folly to expect it ! 

Britain, Yuu, my dear sister France, will surely 
not refuse me this favour. 

France. Did you not assist my rebel Huguenots 

with a fleet and an army at RocheUe? And have 

.you not lately aided privately my rebel subjects in 

^ • A political squib, irritten by Dr. Franldiii, shortly 
after his arrival in France as eommlssioner plenipotentiary 
ftom the United States of Amerira. 
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Coralca ! And do yoD nnt at this Init 
chief peoaioDed and ready to bead i 
lliere, wheneTer 700 ciui find or mil 
T^tjl Dearaiiter, yon mnstbealinl 

Britain. Honal Holland! yon we 
btred Ibat 1 was once yonr frieod ) yi 
fore be mine on chli occaiian. I I 
yan are accnslomed to smuggle nilh I 
mine. 1 will wink at that 1 aell then 
at joa please to eoerrate Ibe rtuc* 
will not take it of me ; hat for Ooi 
■apply them with any arma I 

Holland, "^s true yon aasisted me 1 
mjr tyrant of Spain; but have I not 
yoa BgalnRt one of yonr tyrunts,* an 
to ezpcl him? Surely that accoant 
chaata «ay, Is balances, and I am nc 
debt I Ihare, indeed, some complainl 
for eDdeaTouring to starre me by f 
attti bot being peaceably disposed, I 
with you for that. I shall only go o 
my own busineu. Trade is my prafi 
1 bave to subsist on. And let me tell 
make no Ecrnple (on Ihe prospect of ^ 
for that eonimodity) even to send my 
sad supply the devil with biimstoue | 
kqow I can ensore in London against 
laj sails. 

America to Britain, Wby yon idd 
bnUyl yoa wbo have been every w 
yonr own proireu, and defying the 
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jpoUroons ! yoa who have boasted of being able to 
march over all their bellies with a single regiment! 
yon who by fhiad have possessed yourself of theif 
strongest fortress, and all the arms they had stored 
up Id it * yon who have a disciplined army in their 
country entrenched to the teeth, and provided wdth 
every thing ! Do you run about begging all Europe 
not to supply these poor people with a little powder 
and shot ? l>o you mean then to fall upon them 
naked and unarmed, and butcher them in cold 
blood ? Is this your courage ? is this your magna- 
nimity ? 

Britain, Oh! you wlcited— Whig — presbyterian 
*^4erpent ! have you the impudence to appear be- 
fore me after all your disobedience? Surrender 
Immediately all your liberties and properties into 
my hands, or I will cut you to pieces. Was it for 
this that I planted your country at so great an ex* 
pense ? that I protected you in your infancy, and 
defended you against all your enemies ? 

America, I shall not surrender my liberty and 
property but with my life. It is not true that my 
onntry was planted at your expense: your own 
coords * refute that falsehood to your face. Nor 



* See the Joamals of the House of Commons, IdM* 
s> 

" Die yicnerU, MartU 10, 164A. 

" Whereas the plantations in New England have, by the 

wing of Almighty Ood, had good and prosperous sue- 

, without any public charge to thit state, and are noiv 

ly to prove very happy for the propagation of the Goi«. 

in those parts, and very beneficial and eommodious to 

kingdom and oatloD i the eonunoos now isewnMed in 
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did joa ever afford me a man or a shilling to defend 
me agaiiiHt the Indiaus, the only enemies I had 
apon my own account. Bat when yon have qoar- 
relled with all Europe, and drawn me with yon into 
all yonr broils, then yon vaioe yourself npoa pro- 
tecting me from the enemies yon have made for 
me. I have no* natural cause of difference with 
Spain, France, or Holland, and yet by turns I have 
joined with you in wars against them all. Yob 
would not suffer me to make or keep a separate 
peace with any of them, though I might easily have 
done it to great advantage. Does your protecting 
me in those wars give you a right to fleece me ? If 
so, as I fought for you, as well as you for me, it 
gives me a proportionable right to fleece you. What 
think you of an American law to make a monopoly 
of you and your commerce, as you have done by 
your laws, of me and mine ? Ck)ntent yourself wiA 

parHaroent do, Ibr the better advanoemeBt of those plaatSp 
tions, and the encouragement of the plaoten to proceed in 
their undertaking, ordain that all merchandiaet and foodt 
that by any merchant, or other person or persims what* 
soever, shall be exported out of this kingdom of England 
into New England, to be spent, used, or employed there; 
or being of the growth of that kingdom, shall be ftom 
thence imported hither, or shall be laden or put onboard in 
any ship or vessel for necessaries in passing to and firo; 
and all and every the owner or owners thereof, shall ht 
Arced and discharged of and Arom paying and yielding any 
custom, subsidy, taxation, imposition, or other duty tat 
the same, either inward or outward, either in this kingdom 
or New England, or in any port, haven, creek, or other 
place whatsoever, until the house of commons shall take 
farther order therein to the contrary. And all and singu* 
lar eustomexs, dec. «re to observe this mrdet." 
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that monopoly if you are wise, and learn justice if 
you would be respected ! 

Britain, You impudent b— h ! am not I your mo- 
ther country ? Is not that a sufficient title to your 
respect and obedience ? 

Saxony, Mother country ! Hah, hah, hah! What 
respect have you the front to claim as a mother 
country ? You know that / am your mother coun« 
try, and yet you pay me none. Nay, it is but the 
other day that you hired ruffians* to rob me on the 
highway, t and burn my house !| For shame! 
Hide your face, and hold your tongue. If yon con^ 
tinue this conduct, you will make yourself the cou- 
tempt of Eiurope I 

Britain, O Lord ! where are my friends ? 

France^ Spain, Holland, and Saxony, altogether^ 
Friends, believe us, you have none — nor ever will 
have any until you mend your manners. How can 
we, who are your neighbours, have any regard for 
you, or expect any equity from you, should year 
power increase, when we see how basely and un- 
justly you have used both your own mother and 
your own children ? 

« Prussians. 

t They entered and raised contributions in Saxony* 
^ And they hurnt the fine suburtM of Dresden, the capital 
of Saxony. 
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the Indians by a speech, that there was at Williams- 
burg a college, with a fund, for educating Indian 
youth ; and that if the chiefs of the Six Natlotui 
would send down half a dozen of their sons to that 
. college, the government would take care that they 
should be well provided for, and instructed in all 
the learning of the white people. It is one of the 
Indian rules of politeness, not to answer a public- 
proposition the same day that it is made ; they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, and 
that they show it respect by taking time to consider 
it^ as of a matter important. They therefore deferred 
their answier till the day following; when their 
speaker began, by expressing their deep sense of the 
kindness of the Virginia government, in making 
them that offer ; ** for we know," says he, *' that 
you highly esteem the kind of learning taught in 
those colleges, and that the maintenance of our 
young men, while with you, would be very expensive 
to you. We are convinced, therefore, that yon 
mean to do us good by your proposal ; and we thank 
you heartily. But you, who are wise, must know 
that different nations have different conceptions of 
things ; and you will therefore not take it amiss, if. 
our ideas of this kind of education happen not to be 
the same with yours. We hame had some experience 
of it X several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at the colleges of the northern provinces; 
they were instructed in all your sciences ; but when 
they came back to us, they were bad runners, igno» 
rant of every means of living in the woods, unable 
to bear either cold or hnnger, knew neltlier how to 
bnild a cabin, take a deer^ or kill an enemy, spoke 
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onr language imperfectly; were therefore ndther 
fit for hnnterBy warriors, or coonsellon ; they woe 
totally good for nothing. We are however not the 
less obliged by your Icind offer, though we clec^Be 
accepting it : and to show onr grateful sense of it, 
if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen sf 
their sons, we will take great care of their educa- 
tion, instruct them in all we Icnow, and malce mm 
of them." 

Having frequent occasions to hold public coun- 
cils, they hare acquired great order and decency in 
conducting them. The old men sit in the foremost 
ranics, the warriors in the next, and the women 
and children in the hindmost. The business of the 
women is to take exact notice of what passes, im- 
print it in their memories, (for they have no writing) 
and communicate it to their children : they are the 
records of the council ; and they preserve traditioD 
of the stipulations in treaties a hundred years bade, 
which, when we compare with our writings, we 
always find exact. He that would speak rises : the 
rest observe a profound silence. When he has 
finished and sits down, they leave him five or dx 
minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted any 
thing he intended to say, or has any thing to add, 
he may rise again and deliver it. To interrupt 
another, even in common conversation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. How difllerent is this from the 
conduct of a polite British bouse of commons, where 
scarce a day passes without some confusion, that 
makes the speaker hoarse in calling ** to order ;*' 
and how different from the mode of conversation in 
many polite companies of Europe, where, if you do 
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not deliver your sentence with great rapidity, yoa> 
are cut off in the middle of it by the impatient io- 
qnacity of those you converse i^th, and never suf- 
fered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
indeed carried to excess, since it does not permit 
them to contradict or deny the truth of what is as* 
serted in their presence. By this, means they in- 
deed avoid disputes ; but then it becomes difficult 
to know their minds, or what impression you malce 
upon them. The missionaries who have attempted 
to convert them to Christianity, all complain of this 
as one of the great difficulties of their mission. 
The Indians hear with patience the truths of the 
Gospel explained to them, and give their usual 
tokens of assent and approbation : you would think 
they were convinced : no such matter; it is mere- 
dvility. 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chiefs 
of the Sasquehannah Indians, made a sermon to 
them, acquainting them with the principal histori- 
cal facts on which our religion is founded ; such as 
the fall of our first parents by eating an appLe^ the 
coming of Christ to repair the mischief, his miracles 
QDd suffering, &c. When he had finished, an Indian 
orator stood up to thank him. " What you have 
told us," Says he, ** is all very good. It is indeed 
bad to eat apples. It is better to make them all 
into cider. We are much obliged by your kindness 
in coming so fiir, to tell us those things which you 
have heard from your mothers. In return, I will-- 
tell yon «ome of those we have heard from ours. 

** In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh 
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of animals to subsist on, and if their hnntlng was 
unsnccesafnl, they were starving. Two of our yoong 
hunters having killed a deer, made a fire in the 
woods to broil some parts of it. When they w^ 
about to. satisfy their hunger, they beheld a beami- 
fiil young woman descend from the doads, and seat 
herself on that hill which you see yonder among the 
Blue Mountains. They said to each other. It is a 
spirit that perhaps has smelt our broiling venison, 
and wishes to eat of it : let us offer some to her. 
They presented her with the tongue: she wai 
pleased with the ta;ite of it, and said. Your kind- 
ness shall be rewarded : come to this place after 
thirteen moons, and you shall find something that 
will be of great benefit in nourishing you and your 
children to the latest generations. They did so; 
and to their surprise, found plants they had never 
seen before; but which, from that ancient time, 
have been constantly cultivated among us, to our 
great advantage. Where her right hand had touched 
the ground, they found maize ; where her left hand 
had touched it, they found kidney-beans ; and where 
her backside had sat on it, they found tobacco.*' 
The good missionary, disgusted with this idle tale, 
said^ ** What J delivered to you vvere sacred truths; 
but what you tell me is mere &ble, fiction, and 
falsehood." The Indian, offended, replied, ** My 
brother, it seems your friends have not done yoa 
justice in your education ; they have not well in- 
structed you in the rules of common civility. Yott 
saw that we, who understand and practise those 
ruleSf believed all your stories ; why do you refuse 
to believe ours i" 
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When any of them come into our townSy our 
people are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon 
them, and incommode them where they desire to 
be private; this they esteem great rudeness, and 
the effect of the want of instruction in the rules of 
dnlity and good manners. ** We have,*' say they^ 
" as much curiosity as you, and when you come 
into our towns, we wish for opportunities of look* 
ing at you ; but for this purpose we hide ourselves 
behind bushes, where you are to pass, and never in^* 
trude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one another's villages 
has liliewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in 
travelling strangers to enter a idllage abruptly, 
without givijig notice of their approach : therefore, 
as soon as they arrive within hearing, they stop and 
hollow, remaining there until invited to enter. 
Two old men usually come out to them, and lead 
them in. There la in every village a vacant dwell- 
ing, called the strangers' house: here they are 
placed—- while the old men go round from hut to 
hut, acquainting the inhabitants that strangers are 
arrived, who are probably hungry and weary ; and 
every one sends them what he can spare of victuals, 
and skins to repose on. When the strangers are 
refreshed, pipes and tobacco are brought; and then, 
bat not before, conversation begins, with inquiries 
who they are, whither bound, what news, &c. and 
4t nsually ends with offers of service, if the strangers 
have occasion for guides, or any necessaries for con- 
tiooing their journey ; and nothing is exacted for 
the entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them «i » 
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principal virtue. Is practiced by private persons; ot 
which CoDmd Weiser, onr interpreter^ gHve me the 
foUowiug instance. He bad been nataralized amoag 
the Six Nations, and spolte well the Mohnck laa- 
giiage. Ill going through the Indian country, to 
carry a message from our governor to the council at . 
Onondaga, he called at the habitation of Canas- 
setego, an old acquaintance, who embraced him, 
spread furs for him to sit on, and placed before htm 
some boiled beans and venison, and mixed some 
mm and water for his drink. When he was well re- 
freshed, and had lighted his pipe, Canassetego began 
to converse with him ; asked how he had (and the 
many years since they had seen each other, whence 
he then came, what occasioned the 'journey, &c. 
Conrad answered all his questions ; and when the 
discourse began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, 
saud, *^ Conrad, yon have lived long among the 
white people, and know something of their cui* 
toms ; I have been sometimes at Albany, and hafe 
observed, that once in seven days they shut up thdr 
shops, and assemble all in the great house ; tell me 
what it is for. What do they do there ?" ** They 
meet there," says Conrad, *' to hear and learn goo4 
things:* ** I do not doubt," says the Indian, *< that 
they tell you so ; they have told me the same : bat 
I doubt the truth of what they say ; and I will tell 
yon my reasons. I went lately to Albany to sell my 
skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
Yon know I used generally to deal with Hans Han- 
son ; but I was a little Inclined this time to try 
some other merchants. However, I called first 
npon Hans, and asked him what be would give for 
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beaver. He said he could not give more than four 
flhilliogs a puaod : bat, says be, I caooot talk on 
business now ; this is the day when we meet to* 
gether to learn goad things, and I am going to the 
meeting. So I thought to myself, since I cannot do 
any business to-day, I may as well go to the meet* 
ing too ; and I went with him. There stood up a 
man in black, and began to talk to the people very 
angrily. I did not understand what he said ; but 
perceiving that he looked much at me, and at Han- 
son, I imagined he was angry at seeing me there ; 
to I went out, sat down near the hodse, struck fire, 
and lighted my pipe, waiting till the meeting should 
break up. I thpught too, that the man had men* 
tioned something of beaver; and I suspected it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So when 
they came out, 1 accosted my ■ merchant.: Well, 
Hans, says I, I hope you have agreed to give more 
•than four shillings a pound. No, says he ; I cannot 
give so much — I cannot give more than three shil* 
lings and sixpence. I then »poke to several other 
dealers, but they all sung the same song — ^three and 
sixpence, three and sixpence. This made it clear 
t6 me that my suspicion was right ; and that what* 
ever they pretended of meeting to learn good tkingi^ 
the real purpose was to consult how to cheat In- 
' dians in the price of beaver. Consider but a little, 
Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
met so often to learn good ihmgi, they wonld cer- 
tainly have learned some before this time, iftot 
fhey are still ignorant. You know our practice. 
If a white man, in fravelling through our country, 
enters one of our cabins, we all treat him at I do 
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yoa ; we dry bim if he is wet, we warm him if lie 
. is cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may 
allay his thirst and hanger ; and we spread soft foft 
for him to rest and sleep on : we demand nothing 
in return.* But if 1 go into a white man's house at 
Albany, and ask for Tictnals and drink, they say, 
Where is your money ? and if I hare none, they say, 
Get out, you Indian dog. Yon see they hare not yet 
learned those little gttod things^ that we need no 
meetings to be instructed in, beoiuse oar mothers 
taught them to us when we were children ; and 
therefore it is impossible their meetings should be, 
as they say, for any such purpose, or hare any such 
i effect ; they are only to contrive ihe eh^aiing of In- 

4iam in the price of beatfer,** 

\ THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA; BE- 

^|. ING A TRUE DESCRIPTION OF THE IN 

:!. TEREST AND POLICY OF THAT VAST 

!j> CONTINENT. 

There is a tradition, that in the planting of Ne« 
H England, the first settlers met with many difficnltie 

} and hardships ; as is generally the case when a d 

* It U remarkable, that in all agM and eoimtriet, boi^ 
4ality has been allowed as the virtue of thoae whom the d 
▼ilind were pleased to call Barbarians. The Greeks edi 
bnted the Scythians for it; the Saracens possessed 1 
eminently t and it is to this day the reigning Tirtue of ft 
wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in the relation of his voyage an 

:!. , shipwreck in the island of Meliu, says, •* The barbann 

people showed us no little kindness ; for they kindled a fir 
and received us every one^ beoauae of the pnesent-raiDf ai 

;i> beeisuae«fthe«old,'* 
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virilized people attempt establishing themaelTes lo a 
wilderness country. Being piocisly disposed^ thef 
nought relief from Heaven, by laying their wants 
and distresses before the Lord, in frequent set days 
of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation and 
xliscourse on these subjects Isept their minds gloomy 
and discontented ; and, liice tiie cliildren of Israel, 
ihere were many disposed to return to that Egypt 
which persecution had induced them to abandon. 
At lengtU, when it was proposed in the assembly to 
proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain sense rose, 
and remarked that the inconveniences they suffered, 
and concerning which they had so often wearied 
Heaven with their complaints, were not so ^reat as 
they might have expected, and were diminishing 
every day as the colony strengthened; that the 
earth began to reward their labour, and to fumislk 
liberally for their subsistence ; that the seas and 
rivers were found full of fish, the air sweet, the cli<- 
mate healthy; and, above all, that they were there 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious : 
he therefore thought, that reflecting and conversing 
on these subjects would be more comfortable, as 
tending more to make them contented with their 
situation ; and that it would be more becoming the 
gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, if, instead 
of a fast, they should proclaim a thanksgiving. His 
advice was taken ; and from that day to this they 
have, in every year, observed circumstances of pob* 
lie felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a 
.thanksgiving day; which is therefore constantly 
ordered, and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different Btatet 
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frequeut complaints of hard iimes, deadness of trade, 
icarcUfi of money, &c. &c. It is not my loteDUon 
to assert or maintain that these complaints are en- 
tirely without foundation. Tliere can be no cooutry 
or nation existing, in which there will not be some 
people so circunistaucedy as to find it hard to gala 
a livelihood ; people who are not in the way of any 
profitable trade, and with whom money is scarce, 
because they have nothing to give in exchange for 
it : and it is always in the power of a small number 
to make a great clamour. But let us take a cool 
view of the general s>tate of our affairs, and perhaps 
the prospect will appear less gloomy than has been 
imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. 
For one artisan, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertile lands, from whence 
many of them draw not only food necessary for 
their subsistence, but the materials of their clothing, 
so as to need very few foreign supplies ; while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby 
wealth is gradually accumulated. Such has been 
the goodness of Divine Providence to these regions, 
and so favourable the climate, that since the three 
or four years of hardship in the first settlement of 
our fathers here, a famine or scarcity has never 
been heard of amongst us : on the contrary, though 
some years may have been more, and othera less 
plentiful, there has always been provision enough for 
ourselves, and a quantity to spare for exportation : 
and although the crops of last year were generally 
good, never was the farmer better paid for the pait 
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he can spare commerce, as the published price cniv' 
rents abundantly testify. The lands he possesses* 
are also continually rising in value with the increase' 
of population ; and, on the wliole, he is enabled to 
give such good wages to those who work for him, 
that all who are acquainted with the old world' 
must agree, that in no pan of it are the labouring 
poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well 
lodged, and well paid, as in the United States of 
America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the re^ 
volution, the owners of houses and lots of ground 
have had their interest vastly augmented in value^ 
rents have risen to an astonishing height, and 
thence encouragement to increase building, which 
gives employment to an abundance of workmen, as 
does also the increased luxury and splendour of 
living of the inhabitants, thus made richer. These 
workmen all demand and obtain much higher wages 
than any other part of the world would afford thcni, 
and are paid in ready money. This rank of people 
therefore do not, or ought nor, to complain of hard 
times ; and they make a very considerable part of 
the city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, . 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of cer-^ 
tainty ; but I have not heard that the labour of the 
valuable race of men employed in them is worse 
paid, or that they meet with less success, than be-- 
iote the revolution. The whalemen indeed have 
been deprived of one market for their ml; bittr 
tnother, I hear, is opening for them, which it is 
]K>ped may be equally advantageous ; and the de^ 
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mand is constantly increasing for their s^etnoacetl 
candles, whicli therefore hear a much higher price 
than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and shopkeepers. 
Of these, though they make hot a small part of the 
whole nation, the number is considerable, too great 
indeed for the business they are employed in ; for 
the consumption of goods in every country has its 
limits ; the faculties of the people, that is, their 
ability to boy and pay, being equal only to a cer- 
tain quantity of merchandize. If merchants calcu* 
late amiss on this proportion, and import too 
much, they will of course find the sale dull for the 
overplus, and some of them will say that trade lan- 
guishes. They should, and doubtless will, grow 
wiser by experience, and import less. If too many 
aititicers in town, and farmers from the country, 
flattering themselves with the idea of leading easier 
lives, turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity 
of that business divided among them all may afibrd 
too small a share for each, and occasion complainti 
that trading is dead ; these may also suppose, that 
I* it is owing to scarcity of money, while, in fact, it ii 

' f not so much from the fewness of buyers, as fronc 

the excessive number of sdlers, that the mischie 
arises; and if every shopkecping farmer and me 
chanic would return to the use of his plough ani 
working tools, there would remain of widows, aw 
,■ other women, shopkeepers sufficient for the busi 

! i ness, which might then afford them a comfortaU 

|-- maintenance. 

v.-, Whoever has travelled through the various part 

of Europe, and o\>Bervtd Vioti wnsiiWixXifc^vs^ 
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tlon of people in affluence or ea^y circnmstaneet 
there, compared with those in poverty and misery ; 
the few rich and haughty landlords, the miiltitad» 
of ppor, abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, 
and half paid and half-starved I'agged labourers ;* 
and views here the happy mediocrity that so gene* 
rally prevails throughout these states, where the 
ailtivator works for 4iimself, and supports his fa^' 
mily in decent plenty — will, methiuks, see abundant 
reason to bless Divine Providence for the evident 
and great difference in our favour, and be convinced, 
that no nation known to us enjoys a greater shares 
of human felicity. 

It is true, that in some of the states there are 
parties and discords ; but let us look back, and ask' 
if we were ever without them ? Such will eidst 
wherever there is liberty ; and perhaps they help to 
preserve it. By the collision of different sentiments,^ 
sparks of truth are struck out, and political light is 
obtained. The different factious, which at present- 
divide us, aim all at the public good t the differ* 
ences are only about the various modes of promoting 
it. Things, actions, measures, and objects of all 
kinds, present themselves to the minds of men in 
such a variety of lights, that it is not possible we 
should all think alike at the same time on every 
subject, when hardly the same man retsuns at all 
times the same ideas of it. Parties are tberefbrs 
the common lot of humanity ; and ours are by no 
means more mischievous or less beneficial than' 
those of other countries, nations, and ages, enjoys 
ing in the same degree the great blessing of poli« 
tMral liberty. 
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Some, iudeed, awon^ us are not so much grievc4 
for the preseut Ktate of our affain?, as apprehemife 
for the future, llie growth of luxury alarms tl(eB» 
and they think we are from that alone in the high 
road to ruin. They observe, that no revenue is taS^ 
fident without economy, and that the most plenti^ 
ful incomie of a whole |>eople from the natural pio* 
ductions of their country may be dissipated in vahi 
and needless exfienses, and poverty be introduced 
in the place of affluence. This may be possible. It 
however rarely happens : for there seems to be in. 
ei'ery nation a greater proportion of industry and 
frugaTity, which tend to enrich, than of idlenem 
and prodigality, which occasion poverty ; so tlttt, 
upon the whole, there is a C(mtiuual accumulfttion^ 
Reflect what Spain, Ganl, Germany, and Britain 
were in the time of the Romans, inhabited by peo- 
ple little richer than our savages ; and consider the 
wealth I hey at present possess, in numerous well- 
built cities, improved faims, rich moveables, maga- 
zines stocked with valuable manufactures* to say 
nothing of plate, jewels, and coined money; and aU 
this, notwithstanding their bad, wasteful, plunder- 
ing govemmeutSy and* their mad destructive wars; 
and yet luxury aud extrav^Kant living has never 
suffered much restraint in those countries. Then 
consider the great proportion of industrious frugal 
farmers inhabiting the interior parts of these Ame« 
rican states, and of whom the body of our natioa 
consists ; and judge whether it is possible that the 
luxury of our sea- ports can be suflicient to mln 
such a country. If the importation of foreign 
luxuries could ruin a people^ we should probably 
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ave been ruined long ago ; for the British nation 
(aimed a right, and practised it, of importing 
mong us, not only the superfluities of their own 
roduction, hut those of every nation under hea* 
eau ; we bought and consumed them, and yet we 
ourished and grew rich. At present our inde* 
endent governments may do what we could not 
len do ; discourage by heavy duties, or prevent by 
eavy prohibitions, such importations, and thereby 
row richer ; if indeed, (which may admit of dis« 
ote) the desire of adorning ourselves with fine 
lothes, possessing fine furniture, with elegant 
oases, &c. is not, by strongly inciting to labour 
nd industry, the occasion of producing a greater 
line than is consumed in the gratification of that 
(sire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States 
re the great sources of our increasing wealth. He 
lat puts a seed into the earth is recompensed^ 
erbaps, by receiving forty out of it ; and he who 
raws a fish out of our water, draws up a piece of 
Iver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shdl) be 
ttentive to these, and then the power of rivals, 
ith all their restraining and prohibiting acts, can- 
ol much hurt us. We are sons of the earth and 
ias ; and, like Antsus in the fable, if, in wrestling 
ith a Hercules, we now and then receive a fall, 
le touch of our parents will communicate to 
I fresh strength and i^gour to renew the con- 

!St^ 
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INFORMATION TO TrfOSE WHO WOULD 
REMOVE TO AMERICA. 

Many persons in Enrope having, directly or by let- 
ters, expressed to the writer of this, who is well 
acqudnted with North America, their desire of 
transporting and establishing themselves in that 
conntry ; bnt who appear to him to have fomed, 
through ignorance, mistaken ideas and ezpectatioBS 
of what is to be obtained there ; he thinks it may 
be Qseful, and prevent inconvenient, expensire, 
and fruitless removals and voyages of improper per- 
sons, if he gives some clearer and tnier notions of 
that part of the world, than appear to have hitherto . 
prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the in- 
habitants of North America are rich, capable of 
rewarding, and disposed to reward, all sorts of in- 
genuity; that they are at the same time ignorant 
of all the sciences, atid consequently, that strangers, 
possessing talents in the belles-lettres, fine arts, &r.- 
must be highly esteemed, and so well paid, as to 
become easily rich themselves ; that there are also 
abundance of profitable offices to be disposed of, 
which the natives are not qualified to fill ; and that, 
having few persons of family among them, stran- 
gers of birth must be greatly respected, and of 
course easily obtain the best of those offices, whkh 
will make all their fortuues : that the governments 
too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, -not 
only pay the expense of personal transportation, 
but give lands gra.l\s Xo fXtm^ter^^ ^^VXv x^k.-^^^^^ to 
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work for them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks 
of cattle. These are all wild imaginations; and 
those who go to America with expectations founded 
upon them will surely find themselves disap- 
pointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that coun- 
try few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, 
there are also very few that in Europe would be 
called rich; it is rather a general happy medio- 
crity that prevails. There are few great proprie-i 
tors of the soil, and few tenants ; most people cul- 
tirate their own lands, or follow some handycraft 
or merchandize ; very few rich enough to live idly 
upon their rents or incomes, or to pay the high 
prices given in Europe for painting, statues, archi- 
tecture, and the other works of art, that are more 
curious thau useful. Hence the natural geniuses, 
that have arisen in America vnth such talents, 
have uniformly quitted that country for Europe, 
where they can be more suitably rewarded. It U 
true, that letters and mathematical knowledge are 
in esteem there, but they are at the same time more 
common than is appi'ehcnded ; there being already 
eidsting- nine colleges or universities, viz, four in 
New England, and one in each of the provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, all furnished with learned professors; 
besides a number of smaller academies : these edit- 
oate many of their youth in the languages, and 
those sciences that qualify men for the professions 
of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers indeed are 
by no means excluded from exercising those profeis- 
sioDS; and the quick increaae ol vD^vaXsv^assX^ «^Ke\ 
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where gives them a chance of employ, which they 
have in common with the natives. Of civil offices 
or empioymentSy there are few; no snperflaoos 
ones, as in Europe; and it is a rule established in 
some of the states, that no office should be so pro* 
fitable as to make it desirable. The thirty^^dxth 
article of the constitation of Pennsylvania mnf ex* 
pressly in these words: ** As every freeman^ to 
preserve his independence, (if he has not a sufficient 
estate) ought to have some profession, calling, tradci 
or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing 
offices of profit ; the usual effects of which are de- 
pendence and servility, unbecoming freemen, in the 
possessors and expectants; faction, contention^ 
corruption, and disorder among the people. Where- 
fore, whenever an office, through increase of fees,- or 
otherwise, becomes so profitable as to occasioa 
many to apply for it, the profits ought to be lessened 
by the legislature." 

These ideas prevailing more or less in all the 
United States, it cannot be worth any man's while, 
who has a means of living at home, to expatriate 
himself, in hopes of obtaining a profitable dvil 
office in America ; and as to military offices, they 
are at an end with the war, the armies being dis- 
banded. Much less is it adviseable for a person to 
go thither, who has no other quality to recommend 
him but his birth. In Europe it has indeed its 
value ; but it is a commodity that cannot be car# 
ried to a worse market than to that of America^ 
where people do not inquire concerning a stranger. 
M^Aai isket but iVhaX can he do % VL v^ \>:a& ^^ 
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fill art, he U welcome ; and if he exercises It, 
I behaves well/ he will be respected by all that 
»w him ; bat a mere man of quality, who oq that 
oUDt wants to live upon the public by some office 
salary,:will be despised and disregarded. The 
bandman i» in honour there, and even the me- 
idc, because their employments are useful. The 
»ple have a saying, that God Almighty is himself 
lechanic, the greatest in the universe ; and he is 
pected and admired more for the variety, Inge- 
ty, and utility of his handyworks, than for the 
iquity of his family. Tliey are pleased^with the 
iervation of a negro, and frequently mention it, 
.t Boccarora (meaning the white man) make de 
ck man workee, make de horse workee, make 
ox workee, make ebery ting workee; only de 
^. He de hog, no workee ; he cat, he drink, he 
Ik about, be go to sleep when he please, he libb 
3 a gentleman. According to these opinions of 
Americans, one of them would -think himself 
re obliged to a genealogist, who could prove for 
a that his ancestors and relations for ten genera- 
is had been ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, 
ners, weavers, tanners, or even shoemakers, 
1 consequently that they were useful members of 
iety, than if be could only prove that they were 
ttlemen, doing nothing of value, but living idly 
the labour of others, mere frugtt contmnert 
t^* and otherwise good for nothing , till by their 
.til, their estates, like the carcase of the negroH 
tleman-hog, come to be ctrf up. 

* . . .... bom 

Merely to ^t up thft «MA.r-«»Wofct«>« 
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With regard to encoarageaientt for straogers 
ffom govtmmeaty tbey are really only what are de- 
rifted from good laws and liberty. Strangen are 
welcome, because there is room enough for them 
ally and therefore the old inhabitants are not jealoiis 
of them ; the laws protect them sufficiently, so. that 
they have no need of the patronage of great men ; 
and every one will enjoy securely the profits of his 
industry : but if he does not bring a fortune with 
him, he must work and be industrious, to live. One 
or two years' residence gives him all the rights of a 
citizen ; but the government does not at present, 
whatever it may have done in former times, hire 
people to become settlers, by paying their passages, 
giring land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any other 
kind of emolument whatsoever. In short, America 
is the land of labour, and by no means what, the 
£ngli^ call Lubberland, and the French Paya de 
Gooigne, where the streets are s^d to be payed 
with half-peck loaves, the houses tiled with pan- 
cakes, and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, 
crying, Ckme, eat me/ 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom i an 
emigration to America may be advantagpeons ? 
And what are the advantages they may reasonably 
expect? 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast 
forests still v6id of inhabitants, and not likely to be 
occupied in an age to come, insomuch that the pro- 
priety of a hundred acres of fertile soil full of 
wood may be obtained near the frontiers, in many 
places, for eigVvi ot \.cii ^mti^aa*— \sRactY \onng la- 
bouring men, vAvo wx^w^Xaxk.^ ^^ >Ka.^a4i»a4r\ ^ 
corn and cattle, ^YAcV \a xi^^tVj V>e»fc ^^^^ \x^ Si?^^ 
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coontry as in Europe, may easily establish them* 
selves there. A little rnqney saved of the good 
wages they receive there, while they worls ifor 
Others, enables them to buy the land and begin 
their plantation, in which they are assisted by the 
good-will of their neighbours, and some credit. 
Multitudes of poor people from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Germany, have, by this means, jna 
few years, become wealthy farmers, who, in their 
own countries, where all the lands are fully occu- 
pied, and the wages of labour low, could never have 
emerged from the mean condition wherein they, 
were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of 
the climate, the plenty of good provisions, and the 
encouragement to early marriages, by the certainty 
of subsistence in cultivating the earth, the increase 
of Inhabitants by natural geperation is very rapid in 
America, and becomes still more so by the accession 
of strangers ; hence there is a continual demand for 
more artisans of all the necessary and useful kinds, 
to supply those cultivators of the earth with houses, 
and with furniture and utensils of the grosser sorts, 
which cannot so well be brought from Eurpj>e. 
Tolerably good workmen in any of those mechanic 
arts are sure to find employ, and to be well pM 
for their work, there being no restraints preventing 
strangers from exercising any art they understand, 
nor any permission necessary. If they are poor, 
they begin first as servants or journeymen ; and if 
tbey are sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon 
become masters, establish themselves in business^ 
marry, raise families, auCi \>eGom<& \^<ii^s^sS^^^ ^- 
tizetm. 
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Also, persons of moderate fortunes and capi' 
who, having a number of children to proride 
are desirous of bringing them up to industry, 
to secure estates for their posterity, have oppo; 
uities of doing it in America, which Europe c 
not afford, lihere they may be taught and prac 
profitable mechanic arts, without incurring disgi 
on that account, but on the contrary acquiring 
spect by such abilities. There small capitals 
out in lands, which daily become more ralnabh 
the increas:e of people, afford a solid prospect 
ample fortunes thereafter for those children. ' 
writer of this has known several instances of la 
tracts of land, bought, on what was then the fi 
tier of Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hund 
acres, which, when the settlements had been 
tended far beyond them, sold readily, without ; 
improvement made u|)on them, for three pou 
per acre. The acre in America is the same with 
English acre, or the acre of Normandy. 

Tiiose who desire to understand the state 
government in America, would do well to read 
constitutions of the several states, and the artic 
of confederation that bind the whole together 
general purposes, under the direction of one asse 
bly, called the congress. These constitutions hi 
been printed, byorder of congress, in America; t 
editions of them have also been printed in Londc 
and a good translation of them into French 1 
lately been published at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe, of late, from 
opinion of advantage to arise by pro<lucing all coi 
modities and manufactures within theu' own don 
nious, so as to diminish or render useless tb 
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importadons, have endea?oared to entice workmen 
from other countries, by liigh salaries, privileges, 
ftc. Many persons, pretending to be skilled in va- 
rious great taanufactures, imagining that America 
most be in want of them, and that the congress 
would probably be disposed to -imitate the princes 
above mentioned, have proposed to go over, ou 
condition of having their passages paid, lands 
given, salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for 
terms of years, &c. Such persons, on reading the 
articles of confederation, will find, that the con«* 
gress has uo power copnmitted to them, or money 
pat into their hands, for such purposes ; and that 
if any such encouragement is given, it must be by 
the> government of some separate state. ' This, how- 
ever, has rarely been done in America ; and when 
it has been done, it has rarely succeeded so as to 
establish a manufacture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for as to encourage private persons 
to set it up ; labour being genehUly too dear there, 
and hands dilBcnlt to ber kept together, every one 
desiring to be a master, and the cheapness of land 
indining many to leave trades for agri^ulturfi 
Some indeed have met with success, and are car<» 
ried on to advantage ; but they Mre generally sueh 
as require only a few hands, or wherein great part 
of the work is performed by machines. Goods that 
are bulky, and of so small value as not well to bear 
the expense of freight, may often be made cheaper 
}n the country than they eaa be imported ; and the 
mannfeu^are of such goods will be profitable whei^ 
ever there is a suffident demand. The farmers in 
Amertca produce indeed' a good deal of wool and 

g2 
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flax, and none is exported; it is all worlred i 

bat it is in the way of domestic mannfacturey 

the use of the family. The baying np qaantitia 

wool and flax, with the dedgn to employ spinn< 

weavers, &c. and form great establishments, p 

dacing quantities of linen and woollen goods 

sale, has been several dmes attempted in difiei 

provinces ; bat those projects have generally fail 

goods of equal value being imported cheaper, i 

when the governments have been solicited to a 

port such schemes by encoaragements, in moi 

or by imposing duties on importation of such go< 

it has been generally refused, on this principle: 1 

if the country is ripe for the manufocture, it ma] 

carried on by private persons to advantage ; an 

not, it is«a folly to think of forcing nature. O 

establishments of manufacture require great ni 

bers of poor to do the worlc for small wages; tl 

poor are to be found in Europe, but will not 

found in America, till the lands are all taken 

and cultivated, and the excess of people, who < 

not get land, want employment. The manufiu^i 

of silk, they say, is natural in France, as tht 

cloth in England, because each country prodacc 

plenty the first material : but if England will 1 

a manufoctare of silk as well as that of doth, 

France of cloth as well as that of silk, these ui 

tural operations must be supported by mutoal 

hibitions, or high dnties^ on the importatioi 

each other's goods ; by which means the work 

are enabled to tax the home consumer by grc 

prices, while the higher wages they receive mi 

them neither happier nor richer^ since they 
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drink more and work less. Therefore the govern* 
meots in America do nothing to encourage such 
. projects. The people, by this means, are not im- 
posed on either by the merchant or mechanic : if 
the merchant demands too much profit on imported 
shoes, they buy of the shoemaker ; and if he asks 
too high a price, they take them of the merchant : 
thus the two professions are checks on each other. 
The shoemaker, however, has, on the whole, a 
considerable profit upon his labour in America, be- 
yond what he had in Europe, as he can add to 
his price a sum nearly equal to all the expenses 
of freight and commission, risk or insurance, 
&c. necessarily charged by the merchant. And 
the case is the same with the workmen in every 
other mechanic art. Hence it is that artisans ge- 
nerally live better and more easily in America than 
in Europe ; and such as are good economists make 
a comfortable provision for age, and for their chil- 
dren. Such may, therefore, remove with advantage 
to America. 

In the old long-settled countries of Europe, all 
arts, trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full, that 
it is difficult for a poor man who has children to 
place them where they may gain, or learn to gain, a 
decent livelihood. The artisans, who fear creating 
future rivals in business, refuse to take apprentices, 
but upoD conditions of money, m^dntenance, or the 
like, which the parents are unable to comply with. 
Hence the youth are dragged up in ignorance of 
every gainful art, and obliged to become soldiers, 
or servants, or thieves, for a subsistence. In 
America^ the rapid increase of inhabitants takes 
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.away that fear of rivabhip, and arUsans wiUiMglf 
receive apprentioes from the hope of profit by their 
labour, during the remaiuder of the time stipoiated, 
after they shall be instmcted. Hence it is easy for 
poor families to get their children instmcted ; for 
.the artisans are so desirous of apprentices, that 
many of them umll even give money to the parents, 
.to have boys from ten to fifteen years of age bound 
apprentices to them, till the age of twenty-one ; and 
many poor parents have, by that means, on their aiv 
rival in the cou&try, raised money enough to boy 
land sufficient to establish themselves, and to sub^ 
sist the rest of their family by agriculture. These 
contracts for apprentices are made before a magis* 
trate, who regulates the agreement according to 
reason and justice ; and, having in view the forma- 
tion of a future useful citizen, obUges the master to 
engage, by a written indenture, not only that, during 
the time of service stipulated, the apprentice shall 
ibe duly provided with meat,, drink, apparel, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and at its expiration with a coi^ 
plete new suit of clothes, but also that he shall be 
taught to read, write, and cast accounts ; and that 
he shall f>e well instructed in the art or profession 
of his master, or some other, by which he may af^ 
*terwards gain a livelihood, and be able in his turn 
to nuse a family. A copy of this indenture is given 
•to the apprentice or his friends, and the magistrate 
keeps a record of it, to which recourse may be had, 
in case of failure by the master in any point of per- 
formance. Tliis desire among the masters to have 
xnore hands employed \u ^Notkln^ for them, in- 
duces them to pa^ t^e v«k»8»%«^ <il^^^isi% Ysn«s^\.v& 
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both sexes, who, on their arrival, agree to ser 
them one, two, three, or fonr years ; those wl 
have already learned a trade^ agreeing for a short 
term, in proportion to their sicill, and the cons 
qoent immediate value of their service ; and tho 
who have none, agreeing for a longer term, in co: 
.sideration of being taught an art their poverty won 
not permit them to acquire in their own country, 
liie almost general mediocrity of fortune th 
prevails in America obliging its people to foUo 
some business for subsistence, those vices, that ari 
usually from idleness, are in a great measure pp 
vented. Industry and constant employment a 
great preservatives of the morals and virtue of 
nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more ra 
in America, which must be a comfortable consider! 
tion to parents. To this may be truly added, thi 
serious religion, under its various denominations) 
not only tolerated, but respected and practise 
Athdsm is unknown there ; infidelity rare alid.si 
pret ; so that persons may live to a great age in tbi 
country, .without having their piety shocked 1 
meeting with either an atheist or an infidel. An 
the Dirine Being seems to have manifested bis a| 
probation of the mutual fqjrbearance and kindnet 
with which the different sects treat each other, t 
the remarkable prosperity with which he has bee 
pleased to favour the whole country. 
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To thi Earl of Buchat 
MY LOUD, - vuti, : 

1 'KKCEivED Ibe letler your lordil 
hODOnr a( writiag lo me Ibe 18tt 
mDch obliged bjyonr kiad coQgral 
rctarn of peace, which I hope will b 
With regard to Ibe lenos on «ht( 
acquired la America, and the maDD 
new aettlemenls oa them, I canuol 
bnnatioii than may tie found in aboi 
at Loadon, uader some ancb title a 
■ Pemuflnanlan Farmer, by Hector 
only ciicouragemenl m hold ont t 
' a good elmialt,/erllle nil, aAoleta* 
pteatf of prosimnt and /bod, goot 
kind neigAboori, good laie; and 
tbe rest depeods oa a mail's own 
tge. Lands are clieap, but tfaej 
All tettlementa are undertaken ( 
the public contributes nothing b' 
tice. I bavelongobservedof inv 
aobtlety, frugality, industry, and 
of Miccess ID America, and of 
good eitablinhmtut unoiig m. 
. I do not recollect Ibe c1 
pleased to nieniiun, of mjr h 
at St. Atidrew's by giving a 
tmd I am curious to Ynovi ^ 
And what the advtcc \ ^ 
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tary.» With great regard, I have the hoDOur to 
be, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most bumble servant, 

B. Franklin. 

A COMPARISON OF THE CONDUCT OF TH5 
ANCIENT JEWS, AND OF THE ANHFE- 
DERALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

A zealous advocate for the proposed federal con- 
fltitntion, in a certain public assembly, said, that *' the 
repugnance of a great part of mankind to good go- 
vernment was such, that he believed, that if an angel 
from heaven was to bring down a constitution, form- 
ed there for our use, it would nevertheless meet 
with violent opposition." He was reproved for the 
supposed extravagance of the sentiment, and he did 
not justify it. Probably it might not have imme« 
diately occurred to him, that the experiment had 
been tried, and that the event was recorded in the 
most faithful of all histories, the Holy Bible ; other- 
wise, he might, as it seems to me, have supported 
his opinion by that unexceptionable authority. 
- The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish 
up a single family, by continued acts of his attentive 
providence, till it became a great people : and ha- 

• It was ft fever in which the 6arl of Buchan, then Loid 
CadzoM, lay sidt at' St. Andrew's i and (he advice iris, not 
to Uisteif , aoeording to the old practiee, and the opinion of 
the learned Dr. Siq^son, toother q€ thft cidfltanlaAL < 
t|j«laa at Glasgow. 
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ough tlie Deity htnuelf mi 

it U ibcvefore called by poli> 

pbracy) could iiot be carried into 

Me meaus uf liU miDlsten ; Aaron 

I therefore comiuisiioned to be, 

it isiubliahed miniatrj of tbe 

Itliought, that theappcdDtmentof 
KiDguishedlheniKlTesiapniGariiig 
and bad haiarded tbdr 
lojipoaiii; the will of » powerftil 
lid huve reiaiaed tbU natioD In 
bcca an appuIutmeDtacceptaUe 
; nndIhalaconnita^OB,(nuned 
Difity h'iniaelf, might, on that le- 
securu of ao universal wclcorae 
'ere, in ercrr one of the tUr- 
le disconteuled, restless 8piriEa,wlM 
ly exciting them to reject the pr»- 
Dmenl.iuid this FroiDTarions motives. 
I retained an aflectian for Egypt, the 
f ; and tbese, whenerer thej felt 
r bardafalp, ihongh Ihe natnrBl 
|ible effect of their cluiagc of utnutlon, 
r leaders u the aalbon of 
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their trouble ; and were not only for returning into 
Egypt, but for stoning their deliverers.* Those in- 
clined to idolatry were displeased that their golden 
calf was destroyed. Many of the chiefs thought the 
new constitution might be injurious to their parti- 
cular interests, that the profitable places would be 
mgrotted by thf families and firiends of Moses and 
Aaron, and others, equally well born, excladed.f— 
In JosephuSy and the Talmud, we learn some parti- 
culars, not so fully narrated in the Scripture. We 
are there told, that Korah was ambitious of the 
priesthood, and offended that it was conferred on 
Aaron ; and this, as he said, by the authority of 
Moses only, without the consent of the people^ He 
accused Moses of having, by various artifices, frau- 
dulently obtained the government, and deprired the 
people of their liberties, and of conspiring with Aa- 
ron to perpetuate the tyranny in their family. Thus, 
though Korah's real motive was the supplanting of 
Aaron, he persuaded the people that he meant only 
the public good ; and they, moved by his iusinua- 
tions, began to cry out, '* Let us maintain the com- 
mon liberty of our respective tribes; we have freed 
ourselves from the slavery imposed upon us by the 
Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves to be made 
slaves by Moses ? If we must have a master, it were 
l>etter to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed us with 

• Numbers, chap. xiv. 

t Numbers, chap. xvi. vet, 3. " And they gathered thdm- 
idvet' together against Moses and against Aaron, and saidf 
Unto them. Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the oon- 
gr^^ons are holy, every one of thein!-»'^\!A:t^c(i^ ^Qc^^scOiiSk 
pe up youMelvef abore the oongiegBk^StoaV* 
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bread and onioDs, than to serve this new tyraat^ 
who, by his operations, has brought ns into danger 
of famine.*' Then they called in question the raUil^ 
of his conference with God, and olisjected to the |»ii- 
▼acy of the meetings, and the preventing any of tin 
people from l>eiDg present at the colloquies, or even 
approaching tlie place, as grounds of great ins- 
pidon. They accused Moses also of pecmlmtiem, u 
embezzling part of the gold'en spoons and the silver 
chargers, that the princes had offered at the dedica- 
tion of the altar,* and the offerings of gold by the 
common people,f as well as most of the poll tax; { 
and Aaron they accused of pocketing much of the 
gold of which he pretended to have made a molten 
calf. Hesides peculation, they charged Moses with 
mrUtUioni to gratify which passion he had, they 
said, deceived the people, by promising to bring 
them to a land flowing with milk and honey ; in* 
stead of doing which, he had brought them yhM 
such a land ; and that he thought light of all this 
mischief, provided he could make himself an cbith 
lute prince :§ that, to support the new dignity with 
splendour in his family, the partial poll tax, already 
levied, and given to Aaron, || was to be followed by a 
general one, ** which would probably be augmented 

• Numbers, chap. vii. 

t Exodus, chapter xxxv. ver. £2. 

^ Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. zxx. 

{ Numbers, f hap. xvi. vex, 13. " Is it a small thing that 
thou hast brought us up out of a land flowing with milk and 
honey, to kill us in this wilderness, except thou make thy- 
self altogethex a ignraicft vqet >3a V 

I Numbers* dwup* \a. ** ^^asaftsMk^'StaB^.-iact. 
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n time to time, if he were suffered to go on pro* 
Igating new laws, on pretenee of new occasional 
^dations of the divine will, till their whole for* 
jes were devoured by that aristocracy. 
Moses denied the charge of peculation, and his 
jcosers were destitute of proo£i to support it ; 
tough /acts, if real, are in their nature capable of 
roof. " I have not," said he (with holy confidence 
a the presence of God), " I have not taken from this 
people the value of an ass, nor done them any other 
injury." But his enemies had made the charge, and 
with some success, among the populace ; for no 
kind of accusation is so readily m^de, or easily be- 
lieved by l^naves. as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no Ic^than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, '* famous in the congregation, men 
of renown,"* heading and exciting the mob, worked ' 
them up to such a pitch of phrensy, that they called 
out, ** Stone them, stone them, and thereby secure 
our liberties ; and let us choose other captains, that 
may lead us back into Egypt, in case we do not sue* 
eeed in reducing the Canaanites." 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were 
a people jealous of their newly acquired liberty ; 
which jealousy was in itself no fault ; but that, 
when they suffered it to be worked upon by artful 
men, pretending public good, with nothing really in 
view but private interest, they were led to oppose 
the establishment of the new constitution, whereby 
they brought upon themselves much inconvenience 
and misfortune. It farther appears, from the same 

* Numbers, <ih»^ vtV. 
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Inestimable history, that when, after many agei 
constitution had become old and much abusedj 
an amendment of it was proposed, the'popnlac 
they had accused Moses of the ambition of mi 
himself a prince, and cried out, " Stone him, i 
bim ;" so, excited by their high-priests and scr 
they exclaimed against the Messiah, that he a 
at becoming king of the Jews ; and cried, " Cr 
him, crucify him." From all which we may ga 
that popular opposition to a public measure : 
proof of its impropriety, even though the oppoe 
be excited and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understoc 
infer, that our general convention was dirlnel; 
•pired when it formed the new fecirc^l constitu 
merely because that constitution has been ni 
sonably and vehemently opposed : yet, I must < 
[have so much faith in the general governmei 
the world by Providence, that I can hardly coikt 
a transaction of such momeutoas importance ti 
welfare of millions now existing, and to exi 
the posterity of a gi-eat nation, should be snfl 
to pass, without being in some degree inflneo 
guided, and governed by that omnipotent, bi 
present, and beneficent Ruler, in whom all infi 
spirits live, and move, and have, their being. 



THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

"John Oxly, pawnbroker, of Beth nal Green, 
indicted for a^^awVimg. 3ov\^U\^w Boldsworth on 
highway, puU\u^Vi\u\\\x ieax>wtt^\»58:\w>^\xwa 
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xme silver watch, value 5/. 5s, The prisoner fiead* 
ed, that having add the watch to the prosecntor, 
and being immediately after informed by a person 
who knew him, that he was not likely to play for 
the same, he had only followed him, and taken the 
watch back again. But it appearing on the trial^ 
that, presuming he had not been known when he 
committed the robbery, he had afterwards sned 
the prosecutor for the debt, on his note of hand j 
he was found guilty, death.** 

Old Bailey Sessions Paper, 1747. 

I chose the above extract from the proceedings 
of the Old Bailey in the trial of criminals, as a 
motto or text, on which to amplify in my ensuing 
discourse. But on second thoughts, having given it 
forth, I shall, after the example of some other 
preachers, quit it for the present, and leave io my 
readers, if I should happen to have any, the task oif 
discovering what relation there may possibly he be- 
tween my text and my sermon. 

During some years past, the British newspapers 
have been filled with reflections on the inhabitants 
of Aniierica, for not paying their old debts to English 
merchants. And from these papers the same re^ 
flections have been translated into foreign prints, 
and circulated throughout Europe; whereby the 
American character respecting honour, probity, ai^ 
justice in commercial transactions, is made to snffer 
in the opinion of strangers, which may be attended 
with pernicious consequences* 

At length we are told that the British court has 
taken np the complidnt^ and BenonsSi:) o^«iR^>x 
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a reason for refaung to evacnate the frontier pottsi 
according to treaty. This gives a kind of anthority 
to the charge, and malces it now more necessary to 
examine the matter thoroughly ; to inquire impar- 
tially into the conduct of both nations ; take blame 
to ourselves where we have merited it ; and, where 
it may be fairly done, mitigate the severity of tlie 
censures that are so liberally bestowed upon us. 

We may begin by observing, that before the war 
our mercantile character was good. In proof of 
this (and a stronger proof can hardly be desired] 
the votes of the house of commons in 1774-5, hare 
recorded a petition signed by the body of the mer- 
chants of London trading to North America, in 
which they expressly set forth, not only that the 
trade was profitable to the kingdom, but that the 
remittances and payments were as punctually and 
faithfully made as in any other branoh of commerce 
whatever. These gentlemen were certainly com- 
petent judges, and as to that point could have no 
interest in deceiving the government. 

The making of these punctual remittances was, 
however, a difficulty. Britain, acting on the selfish 
and perhaps mistaken principle of receiving nothing 
from abroad that could be pi-oduced at home, would 
take no articles of our produce that interfered with 
any of her own ; and what did not interfere she 
loaded with heavy duties. We had no mines of 
gold or silver. We were therefore obliged to run 
the world over, in search of something that would 
be received in England. We sent our provisions 
and lumber to the West Indies, where exchange 
was made tor s\isai.Y^, cnxxau, ^^, \a x«a!l^x, ^<i. 
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bcDOght molasses from theDce, distilled it into 
rvm, with which we traded in Africa, and remitted 
tlie gold dust to England. We employed oursdfes 
io thte fisheries, and sent the fish we caught, to* 
gether with quantities of wheat, flour, and rice> to 
Spain and Portugal, from whence the amount was 
remitted to England in cash or bills of exchange. 
Great quantities of our rice, too, went to Holland^ 
Hamburgh, &c. and the value of that was also sent 
to Britain. Add to this, that contenting onrselfes 
with. paper,. all the hat'd money we could possiUy 
pick up. among, the foreign West India Islands was 
continually sent off .to Britain, not a ship going 
thither from America without some chests of those 
precious metals. 

Imagine this great machine of mutually advant 
tageous commerce going roundly on, in full train ; 
oar porta all busy, receiving and sdling British ma* 
nnfatctures, and eqtiipping ships for the circnitoiu 
trade that was- -finally to procure the necessary 
remittances; the seas covered with those ships, 
and with several butidred sail of our fishermen, all 
working for Britain ; and then let us consider what 
effect the conduct of Britain in 1774 and 1775, and 
the follomng years, niust naturally have on the 
fature ability of our merchants to make the pay<« 
ments in question. 

We. will not iiere enter into the motives of that 
conduct ; they are well enough known, and not to 
her honour. The first step was abutting vp the 
port of Boston -by an act dif pariiament ; the next 
to prohibit by another the. New England fishery 
An arm^ and » fleet were Bcntelo eli^\e&^^D£!l&'u^&« 
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Here was a stop put at once to all the mercandU 
operations of one of the greatest trading cities of 
America ; the fishing vessels all laid up, and the 
nsnal remittances by way of Spain, Portugal, and 
the Straits, rendered impossible. Yet the cry wis 
now began agunst ns, Tkete New Enghmd peofk 
do not pay their debie / 

The Mhips of the fleet employed themselfes fai 
cmising separately all along the coast. The marine 
gentry are seldom so well contented with thdr pay 
as not to like a little plunder. They stopped and 
seized, under slight pretences, the American ressels 
they met with, belonging to whatever colony. This 
checked the commerce of them all. Ships loaded 
with cargoes destined either directly or indirectly 
to make remittance in England were not spared. 
If the differences between the two countries had 
been then accommodated, these unauthorized plun- 
derers would have been called to account, and 
many of their exploits must have been found piracy. 
But wliat cured all this, set their minds at ease, 
made short work, and gave full scope to their pi<* 
ratical disposition, was another act of parliament, 
forbidding any inquisition into those paet focts, de- 
claring them all lawful, and all American property 
to be forfeited, whether on sea or land, and au^ 
thorizing the king's British subjects to take, sdze^ 
sink, bum, or destroy whatever they could find of 
U. The property suddenly and by surprise taken 
from our merchants by the operation of this act is 
incomputable. And yet 'the cry did not diminishi 
These Americant don't pay their debte / 

Had the wveTaV «>xaXft& ol Ms^ftfa^^ ^^^^Sc^^^ ^^^hU- 
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cation of this act, seized all British property in 
their power, whether consisting of lands in their 
country, ships in their harbours, or debts in the 
liands of their merchants, by way of retaliation, it 
is probable a great part of the world would have 
deemed snch conduct justifiable. They, it seems, 
thought otherwise ; and it was done only in one or 
two states, and that under particular circumstances 
of provocation. And not having thus abolished all 
demands, the cry subsists that the Americana ahould 
pay their debts I 

' General Gage being, with his army, (before the 
declaration of open war) in peaceable possession oi 
Boston, shut its gates, and placed guards all around 
to prevent its communication with the country. 
The inhabitants were on the point of starving. The 
general, though they were evidently at his mercy, 
fearing that, while they had any arms in their 
hands, frantic desperation might pdssibly do him 
some mischief, proposed to them a capitulation, in 
which he stipulated, that if they would deliver up 
their arms, they might leave the town with their 
family and goods. In faith of this agreement, they 
delivered their arms. But when they began to 
paclr up for their departure, they were informed, 
that by the word goods the general understood only 
household goods, that is, their beds, chairs, and 
tables, not merchant goods: those he was informed 
they were indebted for to the merchants of England, 
and he must secure them for the creditors. They 
were accordingly all seized, to an immense value, 
what had been paid for not excepted. It is to 
be supposed, though webwve ikev^ \a»x^ ^\>x^ 
VOL, //. ^ 
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that this very hononnble general^ when he le- 
tnrned home, made a jott dUtribution of thorn 
l^oodftf or their raliie, among the sidd crediton. 
But the cry nevertheless contlnaed^ Tke$e Boiim 
people do moi pap their debU I 

The army having thus mined Boston, proceeded 
to different paru of the continent. They got pos> 
session of all the capital trading towns. The troopi 
gorged themselves with plunder. They stopped sU 
the trade of Philadelphia for near a year, of Rhode 
Island longer, of New York near eight years, of 
Charlestown in South Carolina, and Savannah b 
Georgia, I forget how long. This continued inter- 
ruption of their commerce mined many merchanti. 
The army also bnrot to the ground the fine towns 
of Falmouth and Charlestown near Boston, New 
, London, Fairfield, Norwalk, Esopus, Norfolk, the 
chief trading town in Virginia, besides innumeraUe 
tenements and private farm-houses. This wantoa 
destraction of property operated doubly to the dis- 
abling of our merchants, who were importers from 
Britsdu^ in making their payments, by the immo- 
derate loss they sustained themselves, and also the 
loss suffered by their country debtors, who had 
bought of them the British goods, and who were 
now rendered unable to pay. The debts to Britain 
of course remained undischarged, and the damoar 
continued, Theie knavish Amvricatu tciU not pag 
us I 

Many of the British debts, particularly in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, arose from the sales made 
of negroes in those provinces by the British Guinea 
merchanU. T\ie»,wx\i^\>Rftitftin the country, 
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: employed, when the war came on, in raising 
3C0S and rice for remittance in payment of 
sh debts. An order arrives from England, ad^ 
. by one of their most celel>rated moratttU, 
IT Johnson, in his TaapoHon no Tfratmijf^ to 
e these slaves to rise, cut the throats of tiieir 
lasers, and resort to tiie British army, where 
should be rewarded with freedom. This was 
, and the planters were thus deprived of near 
M) of their worlcing people. Yet the demand 
lose sold and unpaid still exists ; and the cry 
ones against the Virginians and Carolinians^ 
Xkef do noipajt thehdebUl 
fginia suffered great loss in this kind of pro- 
, by another ingenious and humane British 
ition. Having the smaU-poz in their army 
\ in that country, they inoculated some of the 
es they took as prisoners belonging to a num» 
f plantations, and then let them escaoe, or 
them covered with the pock tb mix with and 
1 the distemper among the others of thdfr 
r, as well as among the white country people, 
t occasioned a great mortality of both ; and 
nly did not contribute to the enabling debtors 
iking payment. The war, too, baring put a 
to the exportation of tobacco, there was a 
accumulation of several years' produce in all 
iblic inspecting warehouses and private stores 
) planters. Arnold, Philips, and ComwaUis, 
Iritish troops, then entered and over-ran the 
7 ; burnt all the inspecting and other stores 
icco, to the amount of some hundred ship- 
: all which might, on tint re^^ostL ^ \«bHt^V&. 
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it had not been thus waotoiily destroyed^ have |j 
remitted to British creditors. But iheie tf'-^ ^ 
giniaru, why don'i thep pay their debUf 

Paper money was in those times our un^voi 
currency. But it being the instrument with whio 
we combated our enemies, they resoived to deprif 
us pf its use by depredating it; and the mm 
effectual means they could contriye was to couqtd 
felt it. The artists they employed performed ,ji 
welly that immense quantities of thes6 counterfoil 
which issued from the British government in Nei 
Yorky were circulated among the inhabitants of i 
the states before the fraud was detected. TU 
operated considerably in dep|-eciating the whol 
mass; first, by the vast additional quantity, ai 
next by the uncertainty in distinguishing the.tn 
from the false ; and the depreciation was a loii t 
ally and the ruin of many. It is true our encmV 
gained a vast deal of our property by the operaj^ 
but it did not go into the hands of our pardoi 
creditors ; so their demands still subsisted, and 
were still abused /or not paying our debts / 

By the seventh article of the treaty of peaof 
was solemnly stipulated, that the lying's troopy 
evacuating their posts in the United States, it 
not carry away with them any negroes. Id i 
Isolation, of this article, general Carleton, iv 
coating New York, carried oflf all the negroc 
were there mth his army, to the amount of r 
hundreds. It is not doubted that he mui 
had secret orders to justify him in this trans 
but the reason given out was, that as t) 
quitted their masters and joined the king* 
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on tlie faith of proclamations promising them their 
liberty, the national honour forbade returning thera 
into slavery. The national honour was, it seemed^ 
pledged to both parts of a contradiction ; and its 
wisdom (since it could not do it with both) chose 
to keep faith rather with its old black than its new 
white friends : a circumstance, demonstrating clear 
as daylight, that in making a present peace they 
meditated a future war, and hoped, that though 
the promised manumission of slaves had not been 
effectual in the last, in the neiVt it might be more 
successful; and that had the negroes been forsaken, 
no aid could hereafter be expected from those of 
the colour in a future invasion. The treaty, how- 
ever, with us was thus broken almost as soon as 
made, and this by the people who charge us with 
breaking it by not paying, perhaps, for some of the 
very negroes carried off in defiance of it. Why 
should England observe treaties, when these Ameri- 
cans do not pay their debts 7 

Unreasonable, however, as this clamour appears 
ID general, T do not pretend, by exposing it, to jus- 
tify^ tliose debtors who arc still able to pay, and 
rerase it on pretence of injuries suffered by the war. 
Public injuries can never discharge private obliga- 
tions. Contracts between merchant and merchant 
should be sacredly observed, where the ability re* 
mains, whatever may be the madness of ministers; 
It is therefore to be hoped the fourth article of the 
treaty of peace, which stipulates that no legal ob* 
struction shall be given to the payment of debts eon* 
traded be/ore the war, will be punctually carried 
into execution, and that every law in every state 
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which imijedes it may be immediately repelled. 
Those laws were, indeed, made with honest in- 
tentionSy that the half-ruined debtor, not being too 
suddenly pressed by tame, might hare time to 
arrange and recover his afl^rs so as to do jusdee 
to all his creditors. But since the intention hi 
making those acts has been misapprehended, and 
the acts wilfully misconstrued into a design of ds- i 
frauding them, aod now made a matter of repnNdi 
to us, I think it will be right to repeal them alL 
Individual Americans may be ruined, but the coon* 
try will save by the operation ; since these unthink- 
ing merciless creditors must be contented with «U 
that is to be had, instead of all that may be due to 
them, aud the accounts will be settled by inid- 
vency. When all have psud that can pay, I think 
the remsuoing British creditors who suffered by the 
inability of their ruined debtors have some right to 
call upon their own government, (which by its bad 
projects has ruined those debtors) for a compensa- 
tion. A sum given by parliament for this purpose 
would be more properly disposed than in rewarding 
pretended loyalists, who fomented the war: and 
the heavier the sum, the more tendency it miglit 
have to discourage such destructive projects here- 
after. 

Among the merchants of Britdn, trading for- 
merly to America, there are, to my knowledge, mdny 
considerate and generous men, who never joined 
in this clamour, and who, on the return of peace, 
though by the treaty entitledto an immediate suit 
for their debts, were kindly disposed to give thdr 
debtors reasonable time for restoring their circum- 
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utances, so as to be able to make^payment conve* 
xiently. These deseire the most grateful acknow* 
ledgments. And indeed it was in tbeir faTour, and 
perhaps for their sakes, in favoar of all other Bri- 
tish crectitorSy that the law of Pennsylyania, though 
since much exclaimed against, was made, restraining 
the recovery of old debts daring a certain time : 
for this restraint was general, respecting domestic 
m well as British debts ; it being thought unfair^ 
i* cases where there was not sufficient for all, that 
the inhabitants, taking advantage Of their nearer 
tltoation, should swallow the whole, excluding 
Ibreign creditors from any share. And in cases 
where th^ favourable part of the foreign creditors. 
were disposed to give time, with the views above* 
mentioneid, if others less Immane and considerate 
were allowed to bring immediate snits, and mhii 
the debtor, those views would be defeated. When 
this law expired in Sept. 1764, a new one was 
made, continuing for some time longer the restitdpt 
with respect to domestic debts, but expressly ta* 
king it away where the debt was due from citizens 
of the state to any of the sulitjects of Great Britsdn }* 

* Extract from an Act of General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, intituled, ** An Act for directing the mode of reco- 
vering debts contracted before the first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and se- 
venty-seven.** 

Excrption infawnir qf BrUith CredU&rt, 

** Sect. 7* And provided idso, and be it fiurther enacted, 
Vy th|B amUiority aforesaid, that tlib Act; nor any thing 
thifrtn oontidaed, shall not extflnd,4X he eoBataroaiilV^vsaw^^ 
toMDj debt or debts which were duia)Bd!Q^\^%crQ3!(^^"B%fift. 
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which shows clearly the dUposition of the assentbly,- 
and that the fair iotentions above ascribed to ihem 
in making the former act, are not. merely the boMf* 
gination of the writer. Indeed, the clamour has 
been much augmented by numbers joining itiHio 
really had no claim on our country. Every debtor 
in Britain, engaged in whatever trside, when he had 
no better excuse to give for delay of payment, ae« 
cused the want of returns from America ; and the 
indignation thus excited agsunst us, now appears so 
general among the English, that one would imagias 
their nation, which is so exact in expecting pane- 
tnal payment from all th6 rest of the world, must be 
at home the model of justice, the very pattern of 
punctuality. Yet if one were disposed to recrimU 
nate, it would not be difficult to find sufficient mst- 
ter in several parts of their conduct. But this I for- 
bear : the two separate nations are now at pcaee,' 
and there can be no use in mutual provocations to 
fresh enmity. If I have shown clearly that the prfr> 
sent inability of many American merchants to dis- 
charge their debts contracted before the war, is not 
so much their fault, as the fault of the crediting na* 
tion, who, by making an unjust war on them, ob- 
structing their commerce, plundering and devas- 
tating their country, were the cause of that inability, 
I have answered the purpose of writing this paper. 
How fsur the refusal of the British court to execute 
the treaty, in delivering up the frontier posts, may, 

July, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, by any 
of the citiMns of the state to any of the sutdeets of -Qzeat 
Britain." 
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OB account of that delicieucy of payment, be justifi- 
aUe, is cheerfully submitted to the world's impartial 
jttdi^ent. 

SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SALARIES. 

SIR, 

It is with reluctance that I rise to express a disap- 
probation of any one article of the plan for which 
we are so much obliged to the honourable gentleman 
who laid it before us. From its first reading, I have 
borne a good will to it, and in general wished it suc- 
cess. In this particular of salaries to the executive 
branch I happen to differ ; and as my opinion may 
appear new and chimerical, it is only from a per- 
snasion that it is right, and from a sense of duty, 
that I hazard it. The committee will judge of my 
.reasons when they have heard them, and their 
judgment may possibly change mine. I thinlc I see 
inconveniences in the appointment of salaries ; I 
see none in refusing them $ but, on the contrary^ 
great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a power- 
ful influence in the affairs of men : these are amm 
bUion and avarice ; the love of power, and the love 
of money. Separately, each of these has great force 
in prompting men to action ; but when united in 
view of the same object, they have in many minds 
.the most violent effects. Place before the eyes of such 
men a post of honour, that shall at the same time 
be a place of profit, and they will move hea?re?^^iS)A>. 
^rth to obtain it. The VBSt ii\im\*w qI ^\M2tL '^^aRR*. 



compeiung a 

And of wliat kind are the men that wUl 
this profitable pre- eminence, through all i 
of cabal, the heal of contentioD, the infini 
aboM of partiei, tearing to piece* the h 
raclera ? It will tiot be the w'im and moi 
loven of peace and good order, the nen 
the inist : it will be the bold aod the ti 
men of itroog patsiona, and indehtigable 
their gelfiib par«aita, Tfaew trill thrutt 1 
Into your gOTennuent, and be yoai nil 
these too will be miBlakeo in Ibe ezpecte4 
of their ritnation ; for their TaM|nMied ea 
of the aame spirit, and tronx the game n 
perpetually be eadeanmriDg to diitrsM 
mlDlairation, thwart their mearaiei, m 
them (KttonH to the people, 

Beaidea thete evili, tbongh we ma; let 
begioDiiig wtlh moderate aalaiiei, we Bhel 
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its support, snd the other to pay leM ; and this has 
alone occasioned great convulsions, actaal civil wars, 
•tiding either in dethroning of the princes or en- 
slaidng of the people. Generallf, indeed, the ruling 
power carries its pointy and we see the revenues o# 
prloces constantly increasing, and we see that they 
are never satisfied, Init always in want of more. The 
more the people are discontented with the oppres* 
sion of taxes, the greater need the prince has of 
money to distribute among his partisans, and pay 
the troops that are to suppress all resistance, and 
aoable him to plunder at pleasure. There is scarce 
ft-lLing in a hundred, who would not if he could, 
fellow the example of Pharaoh; get first all the 
p^fif^'a money, then all their lands, and then make 
ti^^ and their children servants for ever. It will 
be said, that we do not propose to establish kings. 
fMi^vr it. But there is a natural inclination in man- 
Ifj^ to kingly government. It -sometimes relieves 
them from aristocratic domination. They had ra* 
ther have one tyrant than five hundred. It gives 
more of the appearance of equality among citizens ; 
Bad that they like. I am apprehensive, therefore, 
fitohaps too apprehensive, that the government of 
ttie80 states may in future times end in a monarchy : 
but this catastrophe, I think, may be long delayed, 
if in our proposed system we do not sow the seeds 
of contention, faction, and tumult, by making our 
posts of honour places of profit. If we do, I fear that 
though w6 employ at first a number, and not a sin* 
gle person, the number will in time be set aside ; it 
will only qourish the foetus of a king, (as the ho- 
noarable gentleman from ViTf^toSk n^t) v^^ ^n.« 



me, which Incline me to a contntry op) 
highnhcrifforacoauty in KngtuiUis an 

iiffice; but it is iiot a praUtable ooei 1 
expenaivG, and therefore uot sought for 
iit executed, and well executed, aud usua 
uf Ihe priucipal geDtlemen of the counly. 
tlie office of con use] lor, or member of the 
parllumeuta, iBmaiehouonrablei itia the 
chaeed at n high price: there are iiide 
the Ihw proceedings, which are divided an 
bat theee fees do not amount to more 
cent, on the sum paid for the place. TI 
legal iuterest ia tliere at 5 per cent, thejr 
2 per ceol. for being allowed to do the Ju 
siness of the natiim, which ia at the san 
lirely exempt fiom the bui'ibeu of payin 
salaries for their eervires. I do not, lion 
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with success now more than a hundred years : i 
mean the Quakers. It is an established rule with 
them not to go to law ; but in their controvereies they 
mast apply to their monthly, quarterly, or yearly 
meetings. Committees of these sit with patience to 
hear the parties, and spend much time in composing 
their differences. 

In doing this, they are supported by a sense of 
duty, and the respect paid to usefulness. It is ho- 
nourable to be so employed, but it was never made 
profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites : and in- 
deedy in all cases of public services, the less the 
profit the greater the honour. 

To bring the matter nearer home ; have we not 
seen the greatest and most important of our offices, 
^h^t of general of our armies, executed for eight years 
together without the smallest salary, by a patriot, 
whom I will not now offend by any other prsuse ; 
and this through fatigues and distresses in common 
with the other men, his military friends and com- 
panions, and the constant anxieties peculiar to his 
situation ? and shall we doubt finding three or four 
men in the United States, with public spirit enough- 
to bear sitting in peaceful council, for perhaps an 
equal term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, 
and see that our laws are duly executed ? Sir, I have 
a better opinion of our- country. I think we shall 
never be without a sufficient number of wise and 
good men, to undertake, and execute well and faith* 
fully, the office in question. 

Sir, the saving of the salaries that may at first be 
proposed is not an object with me. The subsequent 
mischiefs of proposing them zx^ yiVi^\.\^V$^^^^'^ 



t 
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and therefore it is tbat I more the amendment. 
If it is not seconded or accepted, I tnilat be contented 
with liaving delivered my ofdnioii frankly, and done 
my duty. 

MOTION FOR PRAYERS IN THE CONVEN- 
TION. 



MR. PRESIDENT, 

The small progress we have made after four or five 
weeks' close attendance and continual reasoning;! 
with each other, our different sentiments on almost 
every question, several of the last producing as many 
noes as a^ref , is, methinics, a melancholy proof of the 
imperfection of the human understanding. We, in- 
deed, seem to feel our own want of political wisdom, 
since we have been running all about in search of it. 
We have gone bacic to ancient history for models of 
government, and examined tlie different forms of 
those republics, which having been originally formed 
with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no 
longer exist ; and we have viewed modern states iSi 
round Europe, but find none of their constitutions 
suitable to our circumstances. 

lu this situation of this assembly, groping as it 
were in the dark, to find political truth, and scarce 
able to distinguish it when presented to us ; how has 
it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto onc6 
thought of humbly applying to the Father of Lights, 
to illuminate our understandings ? In the beginning 
of the contest with Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the 
d i vine proteclvon \ Owt >^twj^\^>^s« ^^«x^!^\s«s6xd*.r-" 
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and they were graciously auswered. All of us who 
were engaged iu the struggle^ must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in 
our favour : to that kind of Prondence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in p^ace on the 
means of establishing our future national felicity. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful friend i 
or do we no longer need his assistance ? I have 
lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this truth ; that OiMi 
governs in the affiurs of men : and if a sparrow can* 
not fall without his notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without his aid ? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that ** Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it." I firmly believe this; and I also believe, with- 
out his concurring idd, we shall proceed in this po- 
litical building no better than the builders of Babel: 
we shall be divided by our little partial local in* 
terests, our projects will be confounded, and we 
onrselves shsdl become a reproach and ' a by-word 
down to future ages ; and what is worse, mankind 
may hereafter, fh>m this unfortunate instance^ de« 
spsdr of entablishing government by human wisdom^ 
and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. I there^ 
fore beg leave to move, 

** That henceforth, prayers, imploring the asri8t»> 
ance of Heaven, and its blessing on our delibeni^ 
tidns, be held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business ; and that one or more of the 
dergy of this dty be requested to offidate in that 
service/* 



I fhall n«Ter approTe it ; (or haviog Uve 
htTC experienced many instances of being 
b)' better lafonnation, or fallcr consider 
chtage opinions, even on injpurtant anbjec 
1 once thonfcht right, bnC foDtid to be o 
It U, therefore, that tbe older I grow the 
I ftin to doubt m]' own jodgment, and to | 
reipect Co thejadgment of otben. Moat 
deed, tu well u most sects Id religion, thli 
selveii la posKuion of all truth, and that i 
othen differ from them It is so far error. 
protestant, in a dedication, tells the pi 
" tbe onlj difference between our two chn 
thdr opinions of the cerlninty of their d 
il, the Romish church is inbUibie, and tli 
of England never in the wrong." But, 
man; prirate persons ihinii almost as 1 
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form of goverument but what may be a blessing if 
weU administered ; and I believe ^her, that thia 
is likely to be well administered for a coarse of 
years, and can only end in despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the people shall 
become so corrupted as to need despotic govern- 
ment, being incapable of any other. I doubt, too, 
whether any other convention we can obtain may 
be able to make a better constitution : for when 
you assemble a number of men, to have the advan- 
tage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably dissemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their passions, 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and 
their selfish views. From such an assembly can a 
perfect production be expected ? It therefore asto- 
nishes me, sir, to find this system approaching so 
near to perfection as it does ; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are waiting with con- 
fidence to hear that our councils are confounded, 
like those of the builders of Babylon, and that our 
states are on the point of separation, only to meet ' 
hereafter for the purpose of cutting each other's 
throats. 

Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution, because 
I expect no better, and because I am not sure that 
this is not the best. The opinions I have had of 
its errors! sacrifice to the public good. I have 
never whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within 
these walls they were born, and here they shall die. 
If every one of us, in returning to our constituents, 
were to report the objections he has had to it, and 
endeavour to giun partisans in support of them.^ "k^^ 
might prevent its being ge\iw«3^^ xt<2€w^^» "w;^ 
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thereby loee all tbe salvtary e&cts and great ad- 
vaatagei resulting naturally in our fwoar among 
Ibrdgn nations, as well as among ourselves, from 
our real or apparent unaidmity. Mudi of the 
strength and efficienqr of any go?emmenty in pro- 
ctan^ng and nenrlng happiness to the people, de- 
pends OB opinion ; on the general opinion of the 
goodness of that government, as wcil as of the wis- 
dom and integrity of its governors* 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as part 
of the people, and for the sake of our posterity, 
we shaU act heartily and unanimously In recom- 
mending this constitution, wherever our influence 
may extend, and turn our future thouglits and 
endeavours to tbe means of Im^ng it vpcU adnd- 
nistered. * 

On the whole, sir, I cannot hdp ezpresdng a 
wishy that every member of the convention, who 
may still have objections, would, with me, on this 
occasion, doubt a little d his own infiJUbility, 
and, to make manifest our unanimity^ put his name 
to tliis instrument. 

[The motion was then made for adding tiielast 
formula, «is. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous con- 
sent, &c. which was agreed to, and added aeoord- 
inglyj 
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